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it hopeful that a rampant nationalism may be toned down, that religion unhampered 
by state control may contribute to a world brotherhood, and that a working inter¬ 
nationalism may be attained. The USSR has within herself a league of nations and 
thereby is qualified to make a real contribution to the United Nations Organization. 

Jewish ethnicism is the closing study in the book (pp. 213-249). The broad 
features are clearly and objectively presented. The problem is ancient and has been 
the cause of untold tragedy for two thousand years. Through the ages it has lined 
Jew up against Jew, gentile against Jew, and gentile against gentile. It still does. 
Within Judaism itself there are bitter dissentions. Political Zionism for half a 
century has carried on a passionate propaganda for national autonomy in Palestine. 
Reform Judaism has opposed it. Many leading Jews in America and Britain have 
demurred against it. Some three million in Russia and small units settled in other 
lands are either disinterested or resentful. But since the publication of this volume 
political Zionism has, by the vote of the UNO, been granted the privilege of 
establishing an autonomous state in Palestine, and thus has gained at least a part 
of its objective. This must be added to the facts with which the historian must deal. 
The author holds that nationalism, which is variously interpreted, and universalism, 
i.e., the brotherhood of man, have always been integral parts of Judaism, and apart 
from both Judaism cannot long exist. 

The book closes with “Postwar Challenges” (pp. 250-271). It is hoped that 
as Europe learned through the devastating experience of the Thirty Years War 
(1618-1648) that apart from liberty of conscience there could be no peace in Europe, 
so the world may learn by the thirty years war of nationalism (1914-1945) a new 
liberty of conscience, that is, the national rights of minority groups, for apart from 
this there can be no world peace. As a result of the recent inhuman debacle the 
world has learned that the political nationalism of small nations has passed and that 
the future of mankind will be determined by the Great Powers (p. 255). This 
being true, hope lies in two factors. Each of the great nations must be willing to 
relinquish something of its exaggerated sovereignty; and as religion has often 
aggravated nationalism, the great world religious must reform themselves so that 
they may aid in reforming the world. While the reviewer has a few questions in 
mind, and even a modicum of criticism to offer, the book is so important that on 
all who are interested in this crucial modern, world problem he would lay the 
responsibility of reading, reflecting, and judging for themselves. 

I. G. MATTHEWS 


God and Men, by Herbert H. Farmer, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, ©1947, 
pp. 203, $2. 

Professor Herbert H. Farmer, British Presbyterian theologian of Westminster 
College at Cambridge, has made two important visits to this country, the first as 
professor in Hartford Theological Seminary a few years ago, and the second as 
Lyman Beecher Lecturer at Yale in 1946. God and Men is the fruit of this second 
visit. 

The style of the book before us is nontechnical and easy for the untrained reader. 
The tone is that of a moderate liberalism which avoids equally the extremes of 
neoorthodoxy and of naturalism. The outstanding merit of the thought is its emphasis 
throughout on personalism. God is a person; and the essence of Christianity is the 
confrontation of human personality by divine personality with the claims that God 
makes on man. Where impersonal categories creep in, or where personality is set 
aside or forgotten, values are confused and debased, and the content of Christian 
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revelation and the purpose of Christian life are frustrated. This wholesome and 
philosophically sound personalistic note is associated with a strong emphasis on the 
love of God and on freedom. The analysis of egotism as impersonalism toward God 
is striking. One finds very little that is distinctively Presbyterian in this book. 
Rather, it is universal in its accent and in harmony with the evaluation of personality 
which one finds in the Russian Berdyaev, great-souled Catholic personalists like 
Mounier, Gilson, Maritain, and the Mexican Jose Vasconcelos, and Protestants like 
Rashdall, Knudson, Flewelling, and Hartshorne. 

The chief topics discussed are Man the Sinner, God’s Action in Christ, the Holi¬ 
ness of God, and the Love of God. Farmer soundly rejects Calvin’s view that the 
newborn babe, on account of its original sin, is “odious and abominable to God,” and 
he adds: “The doctrine of total depravity ... is not that everything in man’s being 
is utterly foul; it is rather that even the good things can become utterly foul and . . . 
[that] they are always infected with sin.” Here original sin is still recognized, but 
in a moderated version, further moderated by the explicit rejection of predestination 
in favor of “a free personal world” (p. 107). The final chapter, on Skepticism and 
Faith, is the most vividly realistic in the book. The gnawing sense of doubt in the 
presence of evil is presented frankly and in concrete detail. 

It would, however, be unfair to leave the reader with the impression that every¬ 
thing is on the credit side of the ledger. In fact, the book suffers from serious defects. 
There is an avowed aversion to definitions, for example. On p. 38, Farmer remarks: 
“If I am asked at this stage what I mean by the words ‘personal’ and ‘personal rela¬ 
tionship,’ I must reply that it is not possible—and I believe not necessary—for me to 
say. ... I am bound to assume at the start that everyone knows in a general way 
what the words mean.” The trouble is that Farmer never gets around to an exact 
definition of “person” or “personal.” The nearest he comes to it is when he mentions 
“intelligent, self-directing, self-conscious personal wills.” This is not enough. We 
need a Socratic insistence on definition at every stage; imagine the way that Socrates 
would get to work on what “everyone knows in a general way,” or on a definition 
of personality which omits both memory and emotion. 

Worse than the lack of exact definition is a certain exaltation of mystery. 
Heaven knows that every honest thinker runs into plenty of mystery; but why 
should he regard the mystery as laudable and honorable? The idea of God, as 
mediated through the Christian revelation, does indeed, as Farmer says, lay hold of 
man’s being “with constraining force.” Well and good! But when Farmer says that 
this happens “not merely in spite of the unillumined mysteries, but also in some 
measure because they are there,” he seems to exhibit a strange preference for the 
night in which all cows are black. Farmer protests that he is “not arguing for any 
sort of stark irrationalism, or for an unteachable obscurantism,” but this reviewer 
wonders whether Farmer’s conscience did not suggest the epithets to him. Methinks 
he doth protest too much. Later, he returns again to irrationalist pastures; “all of 
this,” he says on p. 137, “defies our understanding. . . . The mode of being of one 
who is eternal ... is utterly beyond us.” But again his conscience pricks him and 
he adds that the mystery is not “complete meaninglessness,” as it really should be 
if he meant exactly what he had said. Again he declares on p. 178 that God is a will 
“utterly transcending our understanding.” If this be so, how could God reasonably 
say, “Come now, let us reason together,” or how could Jesus properly compare God 
to a father? The relations between faith and reason, between mystery and meaning, 
between the empirical and the rational, are not clearly grasped by Farmer in this book. 

The defect of Farmer’s thought is particularly glaring in connection with the 
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problem of evil. The powerful closing chapter depicts faithfully the dark side of 
experience. The data that Farmer sets forth point naturally to the idea that some¬ 
how God's power is limited. But, no! Farmer has already rejected the thought of a 
“finite and struggling God” as “utterly repugnant to the Christian mind.” In saying 
this he not only forgets the force of the evidence, but also the fact that for many 
ordinary Christians, the suffering, dying, and rising Jesus is the only God. The 
idea of a finite God, Farmer thinks, “denies . . . that God is the sole ultimate 
reality.” He overlooks the possibility of a view that rejects dualism as firmly as does 
his own, but finds within the divine personality factors which the divine will does 
not create. 

Having thus brushed off the very thought of a finite God, he still has evil on his 
hands. He proposes the very sound principle that God and man together may conquer 
evil with love. Within limits, this is one of life’s profoundest truths. But there still 
remains the great “Why?” Why so much unjust evil that needs to be conquered? 
Here Farmer falls back again on mystery, a recourse doubtless better than the banal 
claim that all evil is good wholesome necessary discipline But it passes this reviewer’s 
understanding to see how divine love can be deduced from or grounded in blank 
mystery. Farmer gives skepticism almost free rein. History, for him, reveals God 
only as “inscrutable power.” God’s love cannot “be inferred from, or read out of, 
the facts of nature or of history” (see pp. 184 and 187). If Farmer is right, all of 
the observable evidence is against faith. The love of God is revealed only in Christ. 
All else is inscrutable darkness. 

Has not Farmer viewed the facts with the jaundiced eye of a pessimist? For 
him, the fact of marital and parental love, or of unselfish devotion among human 
beings, is no evidence at all for a loving God. Hosea was quite wrong. Jesus was on 
a false trail when he suggested that the love of a good shepherd for his sheep sug¬ 
gested the love of God. Buddha had not a leg to stand on in experience when he said 
that “hatred is not appeased by hatred but by love.” In short, the whole of experience, 
if Farmer be right, is a refutation of the claim of Jesus to be a revelation of God. 
A God who reveals nothing of his true purpose except at one point in history is a 
God for whom many would find little love. Such a God would be a Calvinistic, 
Barthian, Hitlerian despot, not a loving Father. Farmer is right in finding sig¬ 
nificance in the fact that God’s light shines out of darkness at Calvary. But God’s 
light of love also shines in Plato’s soul, in Socrates drinking the hemlock, in the 
Bhagavad Gita, and in the Stoics who taught the fatherhood of God and the brother¬ 
hood of man. If there is no evidence for faith in the martyred Gandhi, but only in 
Jesus Christ, we of today are without evidence or support for faith in God. We 
confront only an unverifiable hope, a blank mystery. It is unsound to exalt Christ 
by decrying all else that God has done in nature and in history. 

God and Men, then, is a somewhat irritating combination of light and darkness. 
It would be a calamity for any reader of a Religious Book of the Month to take 
Farmer’s thought as the best that can be said for faith. Yet the book makes a real 
contribution by exposing the inadequacies of current fads, both secularist and neoortho¬ 
dox, by building on the basic fact of personality, and by its simple honesty. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Darkness of the Sun, by Richard Terrill Baker, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
©1947, pp. 254, $2.50. 

The title is suggested by the flag of Japan, a white banner with a red ball at its 
centre, over which, symbolically, dark clouds have been gathering in recent times. 
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headings of the forty-one chapters one finds the names of only two men, Emerson 
and Josiah Royce. It is interesting to compare this with Royce’s own view that the 
history of American thought is summarized in the names of Jonathan Edwards, 
Emerson, and William James. The reader, then, should not expect to find a connected 
account of the systems of very many individual thinkers, although the admirable index 
will allow him to piece together the main facts about a Jonathan Edwards and his 
influence, a Walt Whitman, an Orestes Brownson, or almost anyone else. 

Schneider is especially useful to those who are interested in the history of Ameri¬ 
can religious thought and its relation to cultural, social, political, and (to a lesser 
extent) scientific ideas. In this respect, the rich detail of the book stands in sharp 
contrast to the severe limitations which Riley and Townsend placed upon themselves 
by the scope and method of their works. Unlike some historians, such as the Beards, 
Schneider knows that America cannot be understood without an understanding of 
American religion. He discusses the early pietist theory of love, the rise of liberal 
religion, the intellectual defense of orthodoxy (which he defines somewhat loosely), 
“spirituality among Christians,” “desperate naturalism,” and the relations of recent 
idealisms and empiricisms to religion. In these treatments he is eminently well 
informed, objective, and full in detail, giving a fair place to most currents of thought, 
except perhaps those of Judaism, Catholicism (Brownson being the only Catholic 
treated at length), and Christian Science. Joseph Smith, surely less philosophical 
than Mrs. Eddy, receives mention, however. 

It would exceed the limits of this review to set forth all the merits of this 
history. Some of them must be mentioned, if in a rather helter-skelter manner. One 
is the yearlong planning of the investigations of doctoral candidates at Columbia, 
whose researches have provided much of the groundwork for the book. It is most 
gratifying to note Schneider’s generous acknowledgment of his debt to his able 
students. When one reflects on the lack of such acknowledgment by many German 
scholars and on uncredited ghostwriting of some American books (happily not 
philosophical), by students or subordinates, Schneider’s frank avowal of his sources 
is refreshing. 

At the very start, Schneider traces Puritan thought to the Renaissance Platonist, 
Peter Ramus (1515-1586), whose influence is mentioned in few histories of American 
thought. He points out the influence of Locke and Hutcheson on Edwards. Samuel 
Johnson is an Arminian and a Tory (but we may add that Hume’s Toryism does 
not root in Arminius. He points out the bourgeois thought of the intellectuals like 
Thomas Paine, with their individualistic religion and their individualistic freedom of 
trade (quite “the American way of life”). Aaron Burr is “the Presbyterian hypo¬ 
crite.” Alexander Hamilton is “radically antifederal.” Bancroft is shown to be in¬ 
fluenced by Kant and Schleiermacher. The part played by Hegelian ideas in the 
development of American thought is freely recognized. This is welcome in a time like 
the present when Hegel is the whipping boy of everyone who has not troubled to 
read him carefully. Schneider, however, does not discuss the charge by Haushalter 
that Mrs. Eddy drew many of her ideas and terms from an essay on Hegel written 
by Francis Leiber. 

Among the numerous difficult points which Schneider makes clear is the real 
point of James’ perplexing question: “Does ‘Consciousness’ Exist?” .Schneider shows 
that, in The Pluralistic Universe (p. 221), James avows “the impossibility of under¬ 
standing v how ‘your’ experience and ‘mine’ . . . can at the same time be members of a 
world-experience.” James was. repudiating absolutistic pantheism, and G. C. Cell 
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These queries may seem captious and picayune; but they are worth making with 
reference to as important and I trust permanent a book as the one before us. A 
fly-by-night novelistic sketch, of the kind the publishers sometimes inflict upon us, 
would not be worth careful checking. But here is a book of first-rate importance, the 
distillation of a great scholar’s lifelong research, and one that I trust will be read as 
long after these days as these days postdate his famous Evolution of Early Christianity. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 

A History of American Philosophy, by Herbert W. Schneider, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1946, pp. xiv, 646, $4.50. 

Professor Schneider has given us the most scholarly and the most comprehensive 
history of American philosophy yet written. Up to the present, several surveys have 
been available. Woodbridge Riley’s American Thought was too brief and sketchy in 
treatment and in bibliography, although helpful on the early period and on French 
influences. H. G. Townsend restricted himself largely to epistemological and meta¬ 
physical theories in his Philosophical Ideas in the United States, although greatly 
improving on Riley’s bibliographies. The Amerikanische Philosophic of Gustav E. 
Mueller presented the greater movements and minds in broad and illuminating strokes. 
However, in great works like Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought and 
Curti’s The Growth of American Thought philosophy proper played a relatively minor 
role. There is valuable material in A. K. Rogers’ English and American Philosophy 
since 1800 and in the sections on American philosophy by Morris R. Cohen in the 
Cambridge History of American Literature and by G. C. Cell in Vol. V of Uberweg’s 
Geschichte der Philosophie. Many books and articles have been written on special 
periods and the source books by Anderson and Fisch and (especially) by Muelder and 
Sears are valuable. A new source book, Blau’s American Philosophical Addresses 
1700 to 1900, has been prepared to accompany Schneider. 

Yet until Schneider, with all this work, we had no full-length history of American 
philosophy. We are fortunate in having the most competent man in the entire country 
to be the author of the book before us. Lifelong researches have been devoted to 
various aspects of American thought by Schneider, and his editorial work with the 
Journal of Philosophy kept the current picture before his mind. Outstanding among 
the merits of this work is the excellent “Guide to the Literature” which occurs at 
the end of each part, supplying an annotated chronological bibliography that is far 
superior to anything hitherto accessible. 

When confronted with the mass of material which he had accumulated, Schneider 
had to decide first of all on what principle he would arrange his facts. He might have 
chosen a chronological arrangement by periods; he might have dwelt on geographical 
development, contrasting New England with the Atlantic States, the South, and the 
West. Again, he might have adopted the usual method of dealing with the thought of 
each outstanding man and the influences emanating from him. He might have put 
schools of philosophy in the foreground. Schneider chose none of these procedures, but 
instead he approached his problem from the standpoint of (roughly) successive phases 
of the intellectual climate. He is interested in the history of ideas more than in 
philosophies or men. 

The book is divided into eight parts, as follows: Platonism and Empiricism in 
Colonial America, the American Enlightenment, Nationalism and Democracy, Ortho¬ 
doxy, The Transcendental Temper, Evolution and Human Progress, Idealisms, and 
Radical Empiricism (under which pragmatism and naturalism are prominent). In the 
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therefore found James to be nearer to the personalism of Berkeley or Bowne than 
James himself admitted. 

A personalist like the reviewer naturally asks how personalism is treated in the 
volume. The answer is that the Bowne school is treated briefly but fairly, although 
other types of personalism are skimped. In declaring that later personalists have 
minimized Bowne’s cosmological arguments Schneider tells only a part truth, for 
every personalist is concerned with the philosophy of nature. It is correct that later 
personalists are more concerned with theory of value than was Bowne. Two minor 
points in the bibliography on personalism should be noted. In the works attributed to 
this reviewer, the most important systematic book is omitted, namely, An Introduction 
to Philosophy. Then, curiously, the biography of Alfred Henry Lloyd in the Diction¬ 
ary of American Biography is credited to E. S. Brightman (p. 506), whereas it was 
written by another E. S. B., Ernest Sutherland Bates. 

No book can cover all questions. As we have said, Schneider deals well with 
the influences of Peter Ramus and of Hegel on American thought. His allusions to 
Calvin and Arminius, however, are casual and meagre. He misses Governor Brad¬ 
ford’s lively repudiation of Platonic communism. Where W. Riley is strongest, 
namely, in dealing with the play of French thought on American, Schneider is 
weakest. He mentions Comte, but ignores Cousin and Renouvier and barely names 
Bergson. In general, the international interests of American philosophy come short, 
such as American participation in international congresses of philosophy, concern 
with oriental thought from Emerson to the present, and the rising tide of relations 
with Latin-American philosophers. Again, there are important movements which 
receive scant mention, such as critical realism, neorealism, and recent developments in 
idealism, both in its absolutistic and in its panpsychistic types. Names, for example, 
like those of Hocking, Boodin, Brand Blanshard, Urban, Parker, Hartshorne, and 
even Whitehead are relegated mostly to the barest mention, chiefly in bibliographies. 
Pragmatism and naturalism loom larger than the facts warrant, in the opinion of the 
reviewer. 

The dedication of the volume to John J. Coss is noted with satisfaction. Pro¬ 
fessor Coss was a modest but competent scholar whose friendly and cooperative 
spirit endeared him to all who knew him. He was a leader in the work of the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy in 1926. 

Schneider includes in his preface the modest statement that “a truly compre¬ 
hensive history of American philosophy remains to be written.” That this statement 
is true and that Schneider’s work is not definitive does not detract from the epoch- 
making character of his contribution. A History of American Philosophy will have 
to be consulted by all future historians and students of American philosophy and 
religion. edgar Sheffield brightman 

An Outline of Biblical Theology, by Millar Burrows, Philadelphia, Westminster, 
©1946, pp. xi, 380, $3.50. 

This is a book of prime importance. The old discipline of “biblical theology,” 
which found a system of biblical truth and expounded it doctrine by doctrine, really 
went out when historical criticism came in. Our Bible is no longer a catalogue 
of appropriate texts, or an anthology of moralistic tales; though there is real danger 
that it may remain a library of books awaiting accurate classification by author and 
date. Instead, it can now be read as a dynamic record of lively spiritual experience 
and religious reflection. 
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Unfortunately there is current at the moment a tendency to pay lip service to 
higher criticism while trying to define once again a so-called “biblical viewpoint” 
from which all theological problems are to be solved. It is therefore refreshing to 
find a volume which combines comprehensiveness of scope and accuracy of detail 
with a clear sense of historical relativity. 

Dr. Burrows restricts his footnotes almost exclusively to biblical and rabbinical 
sources, and thereby gives us an invaluable guide to what different things are said 
in different parts of the Bible about the same topics. His students, he tells us, 
declared that the collection of scriptural references is the most valuable thing about 
the book. 

But the author has a larger aim in view: lie seeks first to discover what the 
Bible actually says, then whether the conception under study is tenable, and finally 
“to what extent and in what sense the Bible remains authoritative for us.” This 
procedure is followed through a wide range of theological topics: authority and 
revelation, God, Christ, the universe, man and sin, the religious community, salvation, 
and the Christian life with its moral requirements. The characteristic themes of any 
text in systematic theology are all here even to such details as the doctrine of 
adoption, the meaning of “son of man,” or the Antichrist. With amazing industry 
the relevant scriptural passages are assembled, submitted to higher and lower criticism, 
and interpreted. Any preacher concerned to expound the Bible will find the volume 
an indispensable reference work. 

As one might expect, Professor Burrows as a biblical scholar is stronger in the 
first step of his method—exegesis—than he is in the critical appraisal of the validity 
of the ideas he brings to light. Since such critical theological scrutiny as he essays 
is pursued from a professedly empirical viewpoint, one would expect a painstaking 
examination of each resultant biblical conception in the light of the widest range of 
scientific and philosophical knowledge available to him. Unfortunately this sort of 
criticism is not always forthcoming; and the theological appraisals are at times 
casual if not superficial. Thus the “distinction of subject-matter . . . between the 
spheres of religious and secular knowledge, the matters that properly concern re¬ 
ligion and those that are of no religious importance” is scarcely as “fruitful” as he 
claims, since any matter in the right context may take on religious significance. And 
again, one is surprised to find the old saw repeated that “the question of truth 
in the Bible is a question of reliable guidance in faith and conduct.” How is such 
guidance separable from one’s view of the nature of the physical world? 

On the crucial question of New Testament authority he speaks of “the historic 
origins of Christianity, by comparison with which all later variations and develop¬ 
ments must be understood, evaluated, and, if need be, corrected.” Does this imply 
subordination of all later Christian experience to the New Testament pattern? If so, 
what does he mean by saying that biblical truth “needs constant reformulation in 
terms of new knowledge”? Is this merely a verbal reformulation or does it affect the 
substance of faith? 

Many students of the Bible will find familiar ideas corrected in this exegetical 
and historical study. The so-called “trinitarian formula” of Matt. 28: 19 f. is not 
authentic. The confession of faith in Acts 8:37 is an interpolation. The term 
“savior” does not occur in any of Jesus’ sayings. Our idea of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man “comes from Stoicism rather than the Bible.” 
The Genesis story of the origin of sin “plays no part in any discussion of sin in the 
rest of the Old Testament”; and the idea of total depravity is unsupported by the 
Bible. 


the most vital field for his problem, he has not shown signs (so far as this reviewer 
has noted) of knowledge of the two most able philosophical theologians, F. R. Ten¬ 
nant, of Cambridge, and A. C. Knudson, of Boston. He does not cite Rail or 
Buckham or Flewelling or Nels Ferre. Among the older writers, he mentions Royce 
casually, but not Bowne, whose influence on religious thought was much greater than 
Royce’s. Even William James, religiously far more significant than Dewey, is slighted. 
Philosophers like J. B. Pratt, J. S. Moore, W. M. Urban, and many others are 
ignored. Yet in saying this, the reviewer is aware of a certain unfairness to a book 
which does not aspire to be encyclopaedic. 

More serious is the seeming failure to recognize the function of reason in judging 
faith. The dogma of the personality of God, Hughley says, cannot be proved or 
disproved on the basis of strictly rational or scientific considerations. It is a “venture 
of faith” (p. 211). But he fails to ask how the mind chooses from among possible 
faiths, if not on rational grounds. He is right in the insight that perfect demonstration 
is impossible; he is wrong in forgetting that only a rational faith is warranted. 

Inability to see this point is doubtless at the root of his friendly surprise that 
“Brightman and the Personalists are among the few who emerge with a definitely 
and unequivocally personal God.” The root of the trouble emerges when he endorses 
Professor Edwin Lewis’s “profoundly meaningful statement” that “a speculative 
theism which is completely congruous with Christianity is not a speculative theism 
at all, but is a speculative defense for the Christian God in whom the thinker has 
already come to believe for other than speculative reasons.” Neither Professor 
Lewis nor Professor Hughley seems to realize how skeptical this position is. It 
amounts to the assertion that theistic reasoning is a mere rationalization of Christian 
desires and that there is no reason to believe that Christian desires are well-grounded. 
The only face-saving device for Lewis would be to suppose that speculative theism 
means a theism that has nothing to do with experience; then the remark would be 
a belaboring of a man of straw. 

In these times, typographical errors are delicate questions. “Say not the times 
are evil—who’s to blame?” Dr. Hughley has fared reasonably well at the hands of 
the printer’s devil. However, “Euthedemus” and “Zenophon” on one page (p. 30) are 
hard luck. The reading on p. 142 is in another class. Professor Horton is made to 
say the liberals “committed themselves to the outcome of free iniquity, whatever 
it may be.” There the printer surely rubbed it into the liberals a bit too much. “Free 
inquiry” must have been the original text. 

The breath of life blows through this strong and challenging book. The work 
of its young author promises further light and leading. 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


[Reprinted from CROZER QUARTERLY, April, 1943, Vol. XX, No. 2] 

Rethinking Our Christianity, by J. Neal Hughley, Philadelphia, Dorrance, 1942, pp 
242, $2.00. 

This book is written by a professor of sociology at North Carolina College for 
Negroes. It is a worthy addition to the increasing list of works by Negro authors 
for whom one does not need to make any allowances. It stands on its own feet as 
a contribution to scholarship. Would that we had more professors of sociology as 
keenly aware of the religious crisis as is Dr. Hughley! 

The book is a plea for a philosophy of Christianity and is based on the thesis that 
our religion is now facing the most challenging crisis which has ever confronted the 
Christian movement. If Christianity is to survive, our author argues, it must be as 
a social force, not as a museum of antiquities. It must denounce not merely “Com¬ 
munism, Humanism and ‘un-Americanism/ ” but also “the essentially pagan, un¬ 
christian foundation of American capitalism.” Also, Christianity must see itself as 
a growth, subject to “continuous and radical modification.” Dr. Hughley agrees with 
Shailer Mathews and S. J. Case at this point. Hence it is futile to think of going 
back to first-century Christianity. It cannot and should not be “recovered.” “What 
amounts to a new religion will emerge.” In this view, Dr. Hughley agrees with 
men like Hocking and Pratt, although he does not cite their authority for it. 

Having stated his problem, the author then subjects conservative and liberal 
Christianity to a searching examination, which manifests rare objectivity, sympathy, 
and insight. Both sides will protest as the shoe pinches, but neither side can com¬ 
plain of misrepresentation. Every preacher should read these able chapters, to help 
see himself in perspective—and possibly to help him grow in grace. Hughley is very 
sound in pointing out the dualism on which conservative theology rests, and in 
protesting against the depersonalizing of God in much liberalism. 

A few points may be mentioned about which questions might be raised. “Per¬ 
haps,” says Hughley, “the clearest and most consistent expression of the underlying 
metaphysics of contemporary science is found in the philosophy of John Dewey.” 
This reviewer rises in protest. Dewey is important, yes; revolutionary in his influ¬ 
ence, yes; but either clear or consistent, no, a thousand times, no. 

The closing chapter of the book, dealing with the war, contains a rather sharp 
denunciation of pacifists that is harshly out of tune with the usual sympathy and 
fairness of the author. Perhaps Reinhold Niebuhr has influenced him too much; or 
perhaps he has purposely revolted at this point against the tolerance of liberalism. 

Although the book is on the whole a diagnosis rather than a prescription, and 
although the author often protests against “abstract doctrines and essences,” whether 
liberal or conservative, one of the most interesting parts of the book is the brief 
section where Dr. Plughley, after asking for “an anchor in dogma,” offers his own 
doctrine of the essence of Christianity, “five central dogmas of the Christian religion 
which no conceivable social system can permanently uproot.” These are strong words, 
unfortunately left without sufficient support. The five dogmas are: 1. the reality 
of God (a cosmic unifying Presence or Person), 2. belief in eternal meaning, 3. 
devotion to Christ, 4. application of the ideal of love as the absolute ethic, and 
5. quest for the kingdom of God as the absolute order. 

The uncertainty in which the reader is left about the fundamental importance of 
doctrine, which seems to be both affirmed and denied, taken with the judgment on 
Dewey quoted above, indicates that the author would profit by enrichment of his 
philosophical background. It seems invidious to make this suggestion, when one 
recalls that he is a sociologist who has already done a truly extraordinary amount 
of reading in theology. Yet in the area where theology and philosophy come together, 
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guide a man without allowing him to discover that he is guided? The whole concept 
of realism, as used by Horton, is confused and ill-defined. 

Lack of clear definition is evident in the treatment of sin in The Psychological 
Approach to Theology. One of the most wholesome contributions of that work was 
its protest against “treating morally diseased people as if they were sinners” (p. 81). 
Horton follows Hadfield in identifying sin with the “willful, controllable, and there¬ 
fore blameworthy” (p. 83). But he has an uneasy feeling that the religious concept 
of sin is different, and he finally calls sin “an objective cosmic maladjustment, a 
pathological relationship between man and the source of his well-being which sub¬ 
sists whether the sinner is conscious of it or not” (p. 84). Here the definition of 
sin is explicitly pathological. Sin is moral disease; although the treatment of moral 
disease as sin was sharply condemned a few pages back. There is sin. There is 
moral disease. There is cosmic maladjustment. But it is neither liberal nor realistic 
to identify them or mass them under one label. 

Realistic Theology is an attempt to explain Horton’s transition from liberalism 
to realism. The whole process of transition is confused by lack of exact definition of 
both termini—a quo and ad quern. What, exactly, is liberalism for Horton? It seems 
to be not a method (as most of us have taken it to be) but a set of dogmas. Horton 
mentions “the favorite liberal dogma of progress” (p. 4, n. 2). One would like to know 
what religion is left if one denies progress entirely; if there is no hope for man’s 
conversion or salvation, and everything must grow worse and worse forever, what 
is the sense of talking about belief in God? Further, one may question whether 
there ever was a liberal dogma of progress. A liberal belief, based on experience 
and reason, cannot assume dogmatic form; and the belief in inevitable progress is 
closer to Calvinism than to liberalism. Again, liberalism is described as “hopeful, 
idealistic, easy-going, world-affirming” (pp. 7-8). Would Horton prefer the hopeless 
betrayal of all ideals? Sure not. The “easy-going, world-affirming” liberalism is no 
serious liberalism of thought; it is the moral laxity of what the layman calls 
“liberal”—the attitude of friendliness toward fashionable vices. 


What, then, is this awful theological liberalism that must be rejected? Horton 
quotes John Bennett’s definition: “Faith in man and his highest values as the clue 
to the nature of God” (p. 25). If “man” in this definition means “all of man’s ex¬ 
perience,” the definition does not distinguish liberalism from any other approach to 
God. It simply states the only possible approach to God. The most supernatural 
of revelations can be a factor in man’s faith only in so far as the revelation in some 
way enters or affects man’s experience. But if “man” means the purely human 
apart from all divine influence, then it designates a theological abstraction that no 
believer in God could seriously entertain. On the other hand, if man’s highest values, 
that is, man’s experiences of love, of worship, of revelation, are not clues to the 
nature of God, how would any clue, or influence, or power divine ever penetrate 
man’s isolation? The definition of liberalism thus reduces to the definition of the 
only possible conditions of religious experience or faith. 

Until we have a clearer definition of liberalism, theological thought will continue 
in the chaos which now obtains. Horton insists that we must retain the idea of 
“continuity,” which he finds is central to liberalism (p. 33). He also speaks of it 
as “immanentist.” Truly, thought must recognize both continuity and discontinuity, 
both immanence and transcendence. But it must deal with these concepts as clear 
and well-defined ideas, not as slogans for passionate praise and blame. The current 
stage of theology is too much an age of slogans (old and new) and too little an age 
of clear thought. We need light. Horton’s work is provocative in revealing the needs 
of our time. It does not, however, go far toward meeting them. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
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Theology in Transition, by Walter Marshall Horton, New York, Harper, 1943, pp. 
xxix, 186, xxxiv (actually ii), 196 (and index), $2.50. 

Theology in Transition is a reprint of Horton’s earlier works, A Psychological 
Approach to Theology (1931)—minus Chapters V-VII—and Realistic Theology 
(1934), with a two-page preface and a reprint of the author’s Christian Century 
article on “How My Mind Has Changed in the Last Ten Years,” under the title, 
“Between Liberalism and the New Orthodoxy.” Since the volume contains only 
two new pages, and familiarity with its contents may be presupposed among theo¬ 
logical readers, the present review may serve as an occasion to evaluate Horton’s 
transition from a “liberal” to a “realistic” view. 

Walter Marshall Horton is a man of personal distinction, rich experience, 
theological scholarship, and Christian character; he has made fruitful and stimu¬ 
lating contributions; yet his formulations of Christian thought have seldom satisfied 
the present reviewer. A reading of Theology in Transition has heightened this- 
dissatisfaction, and has disclosed the chief reason for it, namely, Horton’s lack of 
exact and thorough definition of terms. Definition is not the sole merit of a writer. 
Poets and prophets rarely define; scientists are often more concerned about facts 
than about the meaning of concepts. Nevertheless, definition is a merit. It was the 
chief concern of Socrates, and ought to be a major concern of every theologian. 

Horton had made clear in Theism and the Modern Mood (1929) that we must 
either hold to the logic of pure science and lose faith in God or else renew faith 
through a richer logic. Then he learned (from Barth and Brunner) that liberalism 
should be purged of “idealistic illusions” and become “realistic.” It is at this point 
that confusion sets in, on account of the lack of definition. First of all, it is clear 
that the words “idealistic” and “realistic,” as Horton uses them, have nothing 
whatever to do with their use in philosophy. In philosophy, idealism is a system 
that makes mind the supreme or the only reality in the universe; realism, a system 
that either makes the nonmental supreme, or else assigns it a very large place. In 
this sense, all theism is idealistic in holding to the supremacy of God (although 
much theism, like the scholastic, is partly realistic, and so may be called dualistic). 
When a philosopher reads that realism has taken the place of idealistic illusions, he 
therefore naturally supposes that the writer: 1. rejects all idealism as illusory; 2. 
therefore rejects theism as one of the illusions; and 3. substitutes for belief in the 
supremacy of mind belief in the supremacy of something entirely nonmental— 
matter, nature, energy, or neutral entities. Now Horton, of course, does not mean 
anything remotely resembling what he (and many other recent theologians) suggest 
by their words to a philosophically trained reader. 

What, then, is this “realism”? Horton tells us that it is the recognition of 
more truth in Augustine and Calvin, especially in such ideas as “the wrath of God,” 
“original sin,” “perdition and judgment.” This implies that realism means for him 
something like what it means for the novelist: a confrontation of the harsh, hard, 
evil, cruel facts of experience. But Horton also identifies realism with “the tran¬ 
scendent element in Christian faith”—the biblical revelation. In this sense, realism is 
a recognition of “other mind,” or what Brunner calls “the divine-human encounter” 
(both of which are standard idealistic-personalistic ideas), plus a peculiar access to 
truth through revelation (which is no more “realistic” than any other access to 
truth). As opposed to Wieman, Horton looks to “divine guidance rather than human 
discovery.” It is not clear how such a distinction can be carried out. How can one 
know that he is divinely guided until he discovers that he is; and why should God 
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of his own teacher, Fray Franciso de Vitoria. The work, while lacking 
originality, manifests typical scholastic clarity, and is “less rigid than the 
others,” according to Robles. The translation is accompanied by a few 
notes. While it is very valuable to have this historic document available, 
its value would have been far greater had the original Latin and the trans¬ 
lation appeared on opposite pages. The translation, with its marginal 
analyses and references, is readable and typographically commendable. 

The notes of Professor Ezequiel A. Chavez on the Ninth International 
Congress of Philosophy and on the First National French Congress are 
further evidence of historical interest, combined with critical analysis. All 
work by Professor Chavez is significant; he is one of the “grand old men” 
of philosophy, psychology, and education in Mexico, and his comments 
carry weight. He deals largely with the problems of Cartesian philosophy 
which were the subject of the Ninth Congress, but also treats scientific 
method, theory of value and related problems of immanence, transcendence, 
and norms (where a clearer distinction between “norms” and “values” 
would have been helpful). The whole treatment is animated by an idealis¬ 
tic and religious spirit, as well as by sound scholarship. This little mono¬ 
graph, with its admirable index, is a model of philosophical discussion. 

In Filosofos Brasilenos , Guillermo Francovich has placed all Americans 
under a debt of gratitude for the presentation of much hitherto inaccessible 
historical information, a debt which is also owed to Francisco Romero, the 
brilliant editor of the “Biblioteca Filosofica.” It seems that Dr. Franco¬ 
vich’s Bolivian colleagues found themselves uninformed about the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy in Brazil, and Dr. Francovich therefore took on himself 
the task of furnishing the needed facts. There had been a few (now 
inaccessible) works, such as Sylvio Romero’s La Filosofia en el Brasil (1876), 
and Padre Leonel Franca’s recent treatment of Brazil in his Nociones de 
Historia de la Filosofia. But both were incomplete, and Romero’s, being 
an enthusiastic apology for Tobias Barreto, lacked impartiality. The work 
of Dr. Francovich, on the other hand, is well outlined, reasonably compre¬ 
hensive, and objective in tone. 

Three main traits of Latin-American philosophers appear in most of the 
men discussed. They are, first, educated in law (a rather surprising spe¬ 
cialization in the eyes of North Americans); secondly, they are deeply 
Involved in struggles with doubt, partty because of the power of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal tradition; and thirdly, they make some sort of hierarchy of value a 
central concept. 

Dr. Francovich calls attention to the lack of philosophical creativity in 
the Iberian mind, and yet he is impressed by its philosophical activity, even 
in Brazil. He calls attention to the peculiar difficulties of Latin-American, 
and especially Brazilian, philosophical development. Most of the thinkers, 
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on account of the lack of great libraries and university centers, are seli 
educated (“autodidacts”). They tend to be idealists, which our autho 
associates (dubiously) with their preference for the heart rather than th 
brain. Further, they tend to “personalism” and “extremism,” by whic' 
he means a tendency to temperamental exaggeration and dogmatism. Hi 
summary characterization is striking: 

There exists a Latin-American philosophy, ingenuously pragmatic, spirit¬ 
ualistic, and with political preoccupations; a philosophy in which there 
appears a reduced number of doctrines, in which the ancient world is lack¬ 
ing in influence and even the more important modern philosophers are not 
an object of interest, while secondary philosophers or simple European epi¬ 
gones enjoy an enormous popularity (17-18). 

As long as critical observations of this kind are written, there is great hop 
for the future of Latin-American philosophy. 

A brief mention of the leading Brazilian philosophers treated by Franco 
vich will prove informing. The first thinker he takes up is Padre Francis< 
Mont’Alverne (1784-1858), priest, orator, philosopher, a critic of the 
Scholastics, who was blind from 1836 on. His work has largely (but un 
justly) been forgotten. His bold attacks on Scholasticism as “that barbar 
ous philosophy,” and his occasionalistic eclecticism, attracted considerabL 
attention at the time. One of his followers, Gongalves de Magathaes, de 
veloped the occasionalism into a Berkeleian system. 

Luis Pereira Barreto (1840-1923) was a great figure of the positivisti< 
movement, which carried the revolt against Scholasticism still further unde 
the influence of both Comte and Haeckel, in a period when the positivis 
church was being founded in Brazil by men like Benjamin Constant anc 
Teixeira Mendes. Pereira Barreto’s remark that “the Church and th< 
Faculty of Law were the fountains of the corruption of social customs” i: 
rather unusual and extreme for a Latin-American. He projected a work 
Las Tres Filosofias , of which he wrote two parts only (1874, 1889). He wa: 
a famous surgeon, and also promoted the cultivation of coffee in Brazil. 

According to our author, the greatest Brazilian thinker of the nineteentl 
century was Tobias Barreto (1839-1889), whose life was “a perpetual strug 
gle with material difficulties.” Educated in law at Pernambuco, he becam< 
a professor of that subject at the age of 43, “giving his life to the teaching o 
law and the study of philosophy.” In personality he was proud, aggressive 
restless, and sensual, yet “industrious and profoundly honest.” At first h< 
came close to positivism (being very critical of Cousin), but by 1871 h( 
adopted a type of monism like that of L. Noire. He scorned Frencl 
thought, and found German philosophy profound. Starting from Kantiai 
premises, he arrived at a view which conceived the universe as, at once 
will and force (Schopenhauer, Hartmann, Haeckel). He emphasized the 
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dogical nature of will, but maintained a respect for religion , thinking of God 
is “the obscure, the unknowable.” He was equally opposed to the Church 
md to irreligion. An individualist, he rejected “the State” or “Society” 
is unique entities; he was suspicious of the “sociolatry” and “sociomania” 
if sociology. Svlvio Romero was his most fervent admirer. 

Farias Brito (1862-1917), also educated in law at Pernambuco, became a 
Drofessor of logic at Para, until in 1909, he transferred to Rio de Janeiro. 
He wrote La Finalidad del Mundo (1894, 1899, 1905) and other works. His 
thought combined naturalistic evolutionism with mysticism. Himself 
“predestined to suffering,” he was preoccupied with the problem of death, 
although he was not an absolute pessimist. Religion he viewed as “philoso¬ 
phy for popular use”; but contemporary religions he regarded as “dead.” 
He held that science deals with matter, philosophy with the soul (as does 
Professor Ducasse). His view that even inorganic things are composed of 
monads approximates panpsychism. Although he believed that God 
(unmoved reality) created out of love, he held that death was the final end 
af life. 

Graga Aranha (1868—date of death not stated), a founding member of 
the Brazilian Academy of Letters, was a less original follower of Tobias 
Barreto, a productive novelist and influential man of letters, but an unim¬ 
portant philosopher. The reaction against positivism was well illustrated 
in Jackson de Figueiredo (1891-1930). His secondary education was 
Protestant, and he studied the inevitable law in Bahia. His philosophical 
development falls into two periods; until 1918 he experienced a time of un¬ 
rest, “tormented by an infinite doubt, and at the same time believing.” 
Influenced by Farias Brito, he accepted evolutionism and found the essence 
of life in pain. But pain he took to be a manifestation of divine reality, 
founding his faith on a credo quia absurdum. In 1918, however, he was con¬ 
verted to Catholicism and hereafter defended the thesis that religious life 
was “the very soul” of Brazil. He opposed liberalism and liberty of con¬ 
science as “the most idiotic ... of the revolutionary dogmas.” 

Francovich closes his informing work with mention of certain contempo¬ 
rary thinkers. Alceu de Amoroso Lima (pseud., Tristao de Athavde), also 
a Catholic convert; Renato Almeida, diplomat and musical critic; Francisco 
Pontes de Miranda, ethicist and metaphysical skeptic; Euryalo Canna- 
brava, expounder of Scheler and others; and Ivan Lins, who continues the 
positivist tradition. No mention is made of the solitary English philoso¬ 
pher in Brazil, B. 0. Clifton-Riley of Rio Janeiro, author of The Philosophy 
of Personality (1941), a vigorous system of idealism. 

Dr. Adolfo Menendez Samara, in his Iniciacion en la Filosofia , has further 
illustrated the historical interest of Latin America. His work is a compre¬ 
hensive introduction, approaching the main problems of metaphysics by 
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means of a historical approach. The treatment is always competent, re 
vealing a scholar who has mastered the sources. No one can read the worl 
without gaining new orientations and insights. It must be admitted, how 
ever, that the author allows himself to use language that is hardly ii 
harmony with the good neighbor policy. In speaking of certain elementan 
introductions written in the United States and England, he suggests tha 
“perhaps that puerile affinity between the Saxon expositor and his reade 
is due to the infantilism of both.” This unkind remark, however, does noi 
affect the merit of the work. 

It is questionable whether one can successfully combine in a single volum( 
a history of the whole ot occidental philosophy and an introduction to the 
problems. Either a historical or a systematic approach would be more 
scientific than the hybrid method. But if a wrong method is to be used 
Dr. Samara has shown that it can be used intelligently. Like all Latir 
Americans, our author distinguishes gnoseology (the study of acts of knowl¬ 
edge) from epistemology (the origin of knowledge, theory of the sciences) 
The treatment of Saint Augustine, Bruno, and Kant is above the average 
for such a work. However, “the modern interpretation of Plato” is said 
to be that which regards ideas as immutable, hypostatized entities beyond 
thought. Modern British, French, and American work on Plato is disre¬ 
garded, and even the best German work is not cited. The use of Anglo- 
Saxon authorities is, of course, largely determined by translations, but the 
writers chosen are often unfortunate representatives: C. E. M. Joad, Will 
Durant on second thought the reference to Saxons in the preface may be 
forgiven! There is an excess of typographical errors, even for these war¬ 
times: see pages 33, 44, 50 (where, as often, the transliteration of Greek 
words is incorrect), 55 (Treitfsche!), 57 (ScheZfer, passim), 88, 132 (Schleir- 
macher), 151 (“ padetikos ” for “ pathetikos ” and pointikos” for “poietikos ,” 
repeated on 203!), 152, 153, 248 (where a comma after “ acta eruditorum ” 
makes the following “ Lipsiensium” into a new journal), 374, 377 (“ er- 
meneum ” for the Greek “Jiermeneuein”) , 389 (H. S. Brightmann, for the 
present reviewer!), and 401. 

Despite the errors, which a new edition may remove, Samara’s work is 
useful to North American readers as an indication of the interpretation of 
histoiy of philosophy in Mexico. The history culminates in a competent 
treatment of Husserl and Heidegger; Husserl’s influence is said to be 
amplisima.” It is almost silent on philosophy in the English language 
since Hume, a fact which indicates that those south of the border need to 
learn about Anglo-American philosophy as much as we who are north of the 
border need to learn about Latin-American thought. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGILTMAN. 
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history and truth, as the Introduction indicates. In the vital situations of 
our own day, one is tempted to inquire what history and truth have to do 
with each other. There has been a widespread revolt against reason and 
reasoned truth, not merely in Hitlerian ravings and Blut und Boden and 
Fanatismus, nor in general totalitarian propaganda in which truth vanishes 
in the struggle for power, but also in the theoretical revival of Sophistic 
relativism. This relativism has grown on the soil of anthropology, soci¬ 
ology, and psychology. It has been expecially prominent in certain forms 
of historicism. In Spanish and Latin-American thought, Dilthey’s 
historicism has been interpreted as leading to skepticism. In the face of 
this situation, Nicol’s purpose is to examine the whole problem of cultural 
relativism, with a view to discovering whether in all the variety of man’s 
life there is something permanent, and in all the changes of time, some¬ 
thing changeless. This is the perennial problem of Heraclitus vs. Par¬ 
menides, which is basic to all philosophy and is especially fascinating to the 
Spanish and Latin-American mind. 

In dealing with this problem, Nicol is certain that “human life cannot be 
lived without principles” (p. 17). The truth of these principles needs, as 
“a common irrational basis,” a community “in which the truth can pros¬ 
per.” But the central problem is whether we can verify a truth which is 
valid in itself apart from the external “irrational support” (p. 20). Hope 
for finding such truth arises from the experience that “time has forms,” 
which are permanent, regular, stable (p. 26). Yet these forms, although 
absolute, are largely potential; and human life is a process of realizing 
potential absolutes, actualizing vital powers or possibilities. At the 
foundation of Nicol’s work is the idea of man as a potential being (p. 36). 
Hence he argues, man’s temporality implies rationality (p. 43). In his 
judgment of Bergson we find the pith of his intuition. “For Bergson, 
temporality was irrational, because reason was ‘pure’ and schematic; for 
us, temporality is rational because reason is vital and historical” (p. 43). 

With these principles as a guiding thread, Nicol proceeds to treat in 
detail, with ample documentation from the classics and from modern 
scholars of all lands, the successive phases of Greek thought. Part I 
takes up man’s relation to the divine (both Apollo and Dionysos), and the 
shaping of man’s political life by poets and sages. Part II considers the 
movement from religion to philosophy as a form of life, using Oiphism 
and Pythagoreanism as illustrations; and the movement from politics to 
philosophy as a “world view,” illustrated by the problems of unity and 
plurality and culminating in the need for unity. Part III is a fresh ex¬ 
amination of the greatest Greek period. The problem is that of unity. 
The Sophists found man to be the principle of unity. Socrates redefined 
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man as a philosophical being endowed with “autarky.” Plato, confront¬ 
ing the problems of love and of death, became aware of “the insufficiency 
of the human condition.” In Aristotle, Nicol finds “the divorce between 
science and life.” Part IV presents post-Aristotelian thought as “phil¬ 
osophies of vital negation,” which picture “man without a future.” 

It is obvious from this skeleton synopsis that Nicol not only rejects 
lelativism but also is ciitical of much in contemporary naturalisms and 
behaviorisms. He offers many suggestive insights, only a few samples of 
which can be mentioned here. He points out, for instance, that the Greeks 
punished impiety, but that they had no concept of heresy or heterodoxy 
(p. 56) nor any sense of sin (p. 72). The cult of Dionysos revealed “new 
dimensions of the soul” (p. 96). Here and there Nicol offers criticisms of 
Rhode’s Psyche (e.g., pp. 177,179). He holds that, in the sixth century, at 
least, “the religious and the scientific constitute a well-knit and coherent 
vital unity” (p. 179), neglect of which makes it impossible to understand a 
man like Pythagoras. Nmol's view of Plato centers about the idea of 
immortality; the Phaedo is the key. The guiding thought of Plato, he 
holds, is that “philosophy is the authentic life of the soul, because the 
essence of the soul is thought,” and the very fact of philosophizing is man’s 
guarantee of immortality, man’s contact with eternity (p. 399). “The 
evolution of the Platonic idea of man is determined by the evolution of his 
mode of conceiving reason” (p. 347). Aristotle’s entrance into the 
Academy in 367 is regarded by Nicol as the moment when philosophy began 
to take cognizance of its own history (p. 401). Nicol regards the dif- 
leiences between Aristotle and Plato as of fundamental importance. Plato’s 
philosophy was based on love of the Good; Aristotle’s, on knowledge 
alone (p. 405). In this, Nicol perhaps underestimates the function of 
“wonder” in the thought of Plato and the place of “the best which we 
enjoy,” and even “a better,” in Aristotle’s famous definition of God in 
Met. Lambda, 1072b. The treatment of Aristotle is less thorough than 
most of the book. Isicol s interest in him is largely as a transition from 
Plato’s faith in the eternal to the post-Aristotelian philosophies of vital 
negation. 

The book is written in a lucid and engaging style. The printer and 
proofreaders are to be congratulated on the typographical form of the 
work. Even the many Greek words come out much better than usual.— 
An extra “h” creeps into “Weltanschauung,” which is not capitalized 
(p. 27). We find “Zeuz” for “Zeus” (p. 113). The accent is missing from 
ixdtpa (p. 116); £ appears for f (p. 320, n. 22; p. 451, n. 72; p. 477, n. 18); and a 
rough breathing takes the place of an apostrophe (p. 323, n. 27). One 
laments the absence of an index in a book to which a first reading invites 
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frequent later references. But minor blemishes should not hide the pres¬ 
ence of a genuine masterpiece. Nicol’s book is more than Spanish or Latin 
American; it is universal philosophy on a grand scale. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
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REVIEWS 

Recent Latin-American Publications. 1 By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 

The history of Latin-American philosophy has still to be written. A1 
though the Latin-American mind is dominated by the historical approacl 
to philosophical concepts, its attention has been focussed on the thought o 
ancient Greece, the Middle Ages, and modern (chiefly twentieth century 
Germany. It has, however, lacked interest in its own development. Then 
are, it is true, some reasons for this. Latin America has produced few greai 
thinkers who have attracted attention beyond the borders of their owr 
countries. But there have been some such figures—de Hostos of Puertc 
Rico and Korn of Argentina are obvious examples—and more are arising 
It was Hegel who said that the future lies in America; and there can be nc 
doubt that the future of Latin-American philosophy will be greater than its 
past. The growing present and the dawning future cannot be adequately 
understood without knowledge of the past. Up to the present, however, 
materials for the knowledge of that past have not been available. 

The University of Mexico has taken an important step by initiating a 
series called the Library of Mexican Philosophy, and by publishing, as the 
first issue of the series, a Spanish translation of the two Latin Books on the 
Soul by Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz (1504-1584). The work of translation 
and annotation has been done by Oswaldo Robles. Fray Alonso, an Augus- 
tinian, educated in the University of Salamanca, Spain, arrived in Mexico 
in 1536, and founded the Universidad Real y Pontificia in 1553, in which he 
became Professor of Scholastic Theology. Ilis first book was an exposition 
of Aristotle’s Topica and De Sophisticis Elencliis , under the title Recognitio 
Summularum. This, the first philosophical publication in the New World, 
appeared in 1554, and was followed in the same year by the Dialectica 
Resolutio , a commentary on Aristotle’s Categoriae. In 1557, Fray Alonso 
published a work called Phisica [sic] Speculation of which the two books on 
the soul in the present translation are a part (or the whole: the introduction 
is not fully clear), because Aristotelian psychology was really a part of 
physics. The point of view presented is Thomistic, and shows the influence 

1 Investigation filosOfico-natural: Los Libros del Alma. Libros I y II. By Fray 
Alonso de la Vera Cruz. Introduccion, Versi6n y Notas de Oswaldo Robles. Volu- 
men I ol the Biblioteca de Filosofia Mexicana, of the Universidad Nacional Autonoma 
de Mexico. Mexico, D. F., Imprenta Universitaria, 1942. Pp. xvii, 148. 

Notas y Reflexiones Sobre los mds Importantes ProbleMas FilosOficos Considerados 
en el IX Congreso International Celebrado en Paris y en el I National de las Sociedades 
Francesas de Filosofia. By Ezequiel A. Chdvez. Mexico, Laminar, 1938. Pp. 112. 

bilOsofos Brasilenos. By Guillermo Francovich. In the Biblioteca Filosdfica, 
edited by Francisco Romero. Buenos Aires, Editorial Losada, S. A., 1943. Pp. 151. 

Initiation en la I ilosofta (por problemas y en forma histOrica). By Dr. Adolfo 
Mendndez Samard. Mexico, Antigua Librerfa Robredo, 1943. Pp. 405. 
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La Idea del Ilombre. Eduard Nicol. Mexico, Editorial Stylo, 1946. 

Pp. 496. 

While he was writing An Essay on Man , Ernst Cassirer stated to this 
reviewer that he had not found in all the literature any systematic work on 
philosophical anthropology. His Essay, published in 1944, was designed, 
if not to fill this gap, at least to call attention to its existence. 

Meanwhile, Professor Eduard Nicol, who is at once classicist and creative 
philosopher, has been at work in the same field. Pie had ten years of ex¬ 
perience as editor of classics published by the Bernat Metge Foundation in 
Barcelona—a Spanish equivalent of the Loeb Classical Library. His 
Psicologia de los Situaciones Vitales (1941 j 1 laid foundations for his own 
philosophical anthropology. In art. (1943) Nicol showed how concrete and 
rich a view of man he held. In criticizing Kubitz for making a distinction 
between situation and agent, Nicol said that “there does not exist any 
situation without the self, which is the situation” (p. 79). The vital 
situation does not consist of “external objects” but of the “consciousness of 
the subject” which includes “transsubjective components” (ibid.). Nicol’s 
standpoint suggests a method akin both to Husserl’s phenomenology and 
to Hegel’s Phdnomenologie des Geistes, yet not identified with either. 

In La Idea del Hombre , the author develops his interpretation of philo¬ 
sophical anthropology by means of an historical investigation of the idea 
of man in Greek thought from Homer to Epicurus. His interest is his¬ 
torical and doctrinal at once. # The volume before us is massive and im¬ 
pressive, challenging comparison not only with Cassirer, but also with 
Jaeger’s Paideia. But it is only a beginning. Nicol looks forward to two 
additional volumes: Volume II is to treat the idea of man from Roman 
thought down through the Rennaissance; and Volume III will carry the 
concept from Descartes down to our own day, with special reference to 
problems connected with the temporality of being. It is to be hoped that 
this magnificent project will be executed in full, and that it will be trans¬ 
lated, volume by volume, for English readers. 

La Idea del Hombre is a timely work. In centers on the problem of 

1 See O. A. Kubitz, “Eduardo Nicol’s Situational Psychology,” Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research , Volume III, Number 3 (1943), 303-312 and Nicol’s reply, 
“On Situational Psychology,” ibid., Volume III, Number 4 (1943), 76-84, which will 
be referred to as art. (1943). 
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The Versatile James 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


W RITING on William James in The Journal of Religion , Pro¬ 
fessor Eugene W. Lyman began by saying: “William James 
was such a many-sided philosopher that. . . Oddly enough, 
this phrase introduced a treatment of James as “Philosopher of Faith.” 
It really served to prove that James’s eggs were not in any one basket. 
He was not simply a philosopher of faith, or a pragmatist, or a student 
of psychic research, or (least of all) a professor. His outstanding trait 
was that he had no outstanding trait. The word versatile seems to have 
been invented for the express purpose of describing William James. 

When the name of James is mentioned most readers think of 
pragmatism. The famous book by that title was, indeed, immensely 
popular. As President Nicholas Murray Butler remarked, it “made the 
man on the street howl with delight to think that he at last understood 
philosophy.” It was welcomed by conservatives (along with The Varieties 
of Religious Experience) as supporting religious experience against liberal 
and rationalistic quibbles. It also contributed much to a trend away from 
idealism which still confuses philosophy and leaves it straddling religion 
and materialism. It contained germs to be developed in one direction 
by John Dewey and in an opposite direction by the new realists. 

The major interest of James’s life, after the completion of the 
great two-volume Psychology in 1890, was philosophic thought. Yet 
William James was not a great philosopher j he lacked the ability or the 
will to frame exact concepts, and to perceive and interpret systematic 
relations on a large scale. In philosophy he was a vital stimulus rather 
than a discoverer of permanent truth. In psychology he was more original. 
His powers of observation, description and his broad sympathies with 
everything human made him one of the greatest of modern psychologists. 

In spite of his intentions and efforts, James will be remembered 
longest neither as philosopher nor as psychologist. When his technical 
contributions have been wholly superseded, the memory of William James, 
the man, will survive. It is as a human personality that we shall consider 
him in this essay. With Jonathan Edwards and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
James (as Royce held) is a representative American. As American, as 
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moral force, as rich, vital, spontaneous personality and true democrat, James 
exhibits greatness by the kaleidoscopic variety of interests and activities. 

I 

In 1902 James wrote to Schiller about Charles Peirce: “I never knew 
a mind of so many different kinds of spotty intensity or vigor.” These 
words might be regarded as a self-portrait, including the “spotty.” Peirce, 
it is true, brought nothing important to completion in form for a publisher, 
while James overcame his spottiness by rounding out two magna o-pera 
and many lesser writings} but Peirce and James were both spotty. They 
might break out in a rash anywhere. 

The inexhaustible mines of information about James are, of course, 
his letters edited by his son, Henry James, and Ralph Barton Perry’s 
Pulitzer prize-winning work, The Thought and Character of William 
James. For proof of the spotty versatility of James, a glance at the table 
of contents of these two works suffices. In the Letters we find mention of 
chemistry, comparative anatomy, medical studies, psychology, psychical 
research,, laboratory work, philosophy, Chautauqua, mental healing, and 
religious belief, along with the names of leading men of philosophy, 
science and letters in Europe and America, as his correspondents. Perry 
adds Calvinistic, Swedenborgian and Fourierist influences from his father} 
serious questions whether he ought to become a painter (he kept up his 
sketching for years)} journeys to Brazil as well as to Europe} and close 
contacts with such men as Herbert Spencer, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
Charles Peirce, Shadworth Hodgson, Charles Renouvier, Thomas David¬ 
son, George Howison and Josiah Royce. Versatile in interests, in friend¬ 
ships, in travels, in personal originality, William James was a veritable 
focus of the culture of his times. He has attracted teachers, preachers, 
liberals, conservatives, pacifists and militarists, idealists and realists, natural¬ 
ists and theists, Americans and Europeans, John Dewey and Borden 
Parker Bowne, John Elof Boodin and Dickinson S. Miller. 

The broad vision of his own tolerant appreciation was able to see 
beyond his own views. In 1900 he wrote to George H. Palmer: 

If our students now could begin really to understand what Royce means with 
his voluntaristic-pluralistic monism, what Munsterberg means with his dualistic 
scientificism and platonism, what Santayana means by his pessimistic platonism, 
.... what I mean by my crass pluralism, what you [Palmer] mean by your ethereal 
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idealism, that these are so many religions, so many ways of fronting life and worth 
fighting for, we should have a genuine philosophic universe here at Harvard. 

This catch-as-catch-can wrestle of the mind is near to the very heart of 
James’s life. Only in versatility can such a mind live. What would James 
think in today’s world of totalitarian regimentation, with its deadly monot¬ 
ony and its tautologous radios and iterative newspapers? 

James was versatile enough to change his mind. He wrote a famous 
essay, “The Will to Believe,” which was parodied as “The Will to Deceive.” 
Then he regretted the misleading character of his title, and wished he had 
called it either “The Critique of Pure Faith” or “The Right to Believe.” 
To take another illustration, at times he denounced Hegel roundly, but he 
came to appreciate Hegel himself more and more, and finally showed 
his change of heart by denouncing the Hegelians—except Hegel! 

His versatility was reflected in his literary style which, scientific, philo¬ 
sophical, vivid, colloquial, was a weapon ready for a war on any front. 

On one point, unfortunately, his many-sidedness deserted him, namely, 
his health. He was in ill health with a pathetic regularity. He was ill 
in Brazil, in Europe, in New Hampshire. He suffered gout in California. 
Overexertion weakened him in the Adirondacks. At an early stage, his 
medical studies had been interrupted by sickness. In 1880 he wrote to 
Royce, “My accursed eyesight balks me always.” He seemed often de¬ 
pressed} in 1867 he wrote that it was too late for him to learn. Illness 
drove him to the brink of despair. Yet his spirit never was dulled} its 
many facets seemed to reflect more light the more his body failed. 

So versatile was he that he was paradoxical. Let the closing words 
of Perry’s Powell Lecture, In the Spirit of William James, set forth the 
charming paradox of our hero: 

I would present James himself as one who was both loyal and cosmopolitan, 
a man of taste and yet promiscuous in his human relations, a human and highly 
socialized lover of solitude, a tender and peace-loving militant—a man of ardent 
convictions who was nevertheless modest in his claim and open in mind both to 
opposite opinion and to the ceaseless battery of novel events. 

So much for the general principle that James was many-sided! For 
the rest, let us look a little more closely at some of his many facets. 

II 

James’s great pupil, Josiah Royce, picked out the ethical as the center 
of James’s personality. Dickinson S. Miller, one of James’s closest friends, 
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in a recent address before the Boston University Philosophical Club, 
designated as three chief traits of James: his love of liberty (a revolt 
against a “stopper on the heart”), his sympathy (contrasted with the 
pedantic cruelty of many scholars), and his devotion to religion (accom¬ 
panied by aversion to arguments about it). These ethical traits were 
evident in his writings. His psychological interest was in the active and 
religious nature of man. His philosophy was a high call to action. As 
Royce once said, James embodied “the strenuous attitude”—as Theodore 
Roosevelt lived and talked “the strenuous life.” 

One of the less-well-known instances of his zeal for moral reform was 
his interest in and public support of temperance and of total abstinence 
societies. He was not a one-hundred-per-cent abstainer himself. Perry 
(Vol. I, p. 775), quotes him as speaking of “one Harvard dinner” as his 
“only indulgence inBaccho” (that is, his only recent indulgence). However, 
he was an ardent foe of alcohol, and Perry says he found “abstinence more 
intoxicating than indulgence” (Vol. II, p. 300). Young people today might 
profit by reflection on the greater fun of being able to know what is going 
on. It is interesting that Miinsterberg, James’s colleague, advocated 
temperance on related, yet not identical, grounds. At a dinner in Berlin 
in 1911 I heard him explain his abstinence from beer. He declared that 
he did not regard beer as harmful; but he had observed that beer drinking 
injured a man’s influence for ideal causes in America, and he had there¬ 
fore given it up. Moral consideration meant something to such men. 

Ill 

Closely related to James’s ethical enthusiasm was his concern for 
democracy. For James, American democracy was not a slogan nor a 
theory, but a “way of life.” He was not blind to the defects of democracy, 
but he had no patience with the demand for perfection. There is, he grants, 
corruption in American life. But when he was writing to W. M. Salter 
from Europe at the time of the Dreyfus trial, he burst forth with the 
idea that “America does not know the meaning of the word corruption 
compared with Europe.” Our corruption “is a mere fly-speck of super¬ 
ficiality” by contrast. 

One might gather from these remarks that James was a super¬ 
patriot. This is not the case. His democracy was not mere laudation 
of America in contrast with effete Europe. It was a passion to use de- 
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mocracy as an instrument for bettering man’s condition. Nowhere is this 
more vividly illustrated than in his constructive essay on “The Moral 
Equivalent of War.” This essay was written for the Association for 
International Conciliation, which published it in 1910. In that year 
James also put it both in McClures Monthly and in The Popular Science 
Monthly . In 1924 it was included in Memories and. Studies; but un¬ 
fortunately Everyman’s Library omitted it from its widely read selection 
of James’s essays. James does not in this essay tell how to deal with a 
Hitler without war; but he tells very incisively how youth could be con¬ 
scripted, not for war against man, but for war against nature. A uni¬ 
versal “CCC” of this sort, he thinks, would produce characters such that 
war would be superannuated. He calls himself a “pacifist,” and protests 
against the sacramental view of war. Pacifists and militarists of today 
would learn much from James’s rugged interpretations of the ways of peace. 

IV 

James’s ethical purpose and his practical democracy permeate every¬ 
thing he thought and did. Yet he was not equally successful at all times 
in his expressions of these principles. As a pragmatist, he always aimed 
at practical results, although he was also idealist enough to denounce 
“that bitch-goddess, Success.” 

The field of James’s lifework was ( pace the “educators”) education, 
and in certain respects he was brilliantly fortunate in his chosen field. 
Loved by his colleagues, admired by his students, he was one of America’s 
most influential teachers. Among his countless students who later made 
names for themselves, Royce and Santayana stand out as pre-eminent. 
It is hard to believe that James taught Royce the philosophy of Kant, so 
little of Kant does one find in James, and so much in Royce. 

There is a marked contrast between James and Dewey at this point. 
James was a great teacher who seemed to have very little educational 
theory. Dewey is the most influential man in contemporary American 
education, but he is a rather mediocre classroom teacher. Somehow or 
other Nemesis dogs the tracks of all versatility! James wrote only one 
book on education in the narrow sense, his Talks to Teachers (1899), based 
on a course of lectures given to the teachers of Cambridge. In the Preface, 
James says that he has weeded out “analytical technicality” and preserved 
“concrete practical application,” because he found that his hearers relished 
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the former least and the latter most. Yet the reader finds that James 
stuck pretty close to psychology in these lectures, as indeed was his aim. 
In fact, only one chapter, and that the shortest, takes education as its 
specific topic. In it he defines education as “the organization of acquired 
habits of conduct and tendencies to behavior.” This language suggests 
Dewey; but the Talks to Teachers remained almost without effect on the 
thought of the educational world. In response to a specific question, 
John Dewey, under date of February n, 1942, has kindly written, “My 
interest in education antedated considerably James’s Talks to Teachers , 
and his book had no particular influence upon me in that matter.” The 
philosopher of practical results had few results in educational theory. 

There was certainly not enough meat in James’s “educational” book 
to shake the educational world as Dewey and Hutchins have done. By 
contrast, his little piece called “The Ph.D. Octopus” (1903) has stirred 
up the animals in the academic zoo to their good. College administra¬ 
tions and ministers are especially prone to degree worship. To be called 
“doctor,” how blessed!—especially if one is unable by any other means 
to impress people with one’s scholarship. James’s essay begins with the 
picture of an academic catastrophe—a faculty member who was discovered 
to have no Ph.D. degree. “The man in question,” says James, “had 
been satisfied to work at Philosophy for her own sweet (or bitter) sake, 
and had disdained to consider that an academic bauble should be his 
reward.” The president of the college told the man that he must get 
the degree or else.He then wrote a thesis which Harvard recog¬ 

nized as brilliant but not scholarly enough. The Harvard department of 
philosophy wrote the man’s president that he was of “ultra Ph.D. quality,” 
but would have to rewrite his thesis. The president replied that the 
quality of the man “signified nothing”; “three magical letters were the 
thing required.” At this point James exploded, and his wrath was not 
mitigated by the year of grace that the president finally gave his faculty 
member. James was not opposed to scholarship. His whole life was 
devoted to it. He was not opposed to the rigorous discipline of graduate 
studies for the doctorate. What he was opposed to is the worship of 
the degree. He called it “the Mandarin disease.” The insistence on the 
possession of a degree by every faculty member he called “a sham, a 
bauble, a dodge whereby to decorate the catalogues.” The aspiration “to 
pass one degree after another” he called “a virulent poison.” 




James saw perfectly well that the victims of the Ph.D. octopus 
were often innocent. They have to get the degree in order to be able to 
secure employment as teachers. They are not to blame for the requirement, 
although in some cases that requirement may be both an economic and a 
cultural injustice to the man. Every educator concerned with colleges or 
universities should read “The Ph.D. Octopus” at least once a year} degree- 
proud parsons might well make it twice a year. In exposing and ex¬ 
coriating pedantry, James performed one of his many services. 

V 

No account of James’s versatility would be complete without mention 
of his interest in religion. With Henry James for a father, William 
could not help having his attention drawn thoughtfully to religion. On 
his father’s death he wrote (as Perry quotes, Vol. I, p. 152), that “for me, 
the humor, the good spirits, the humanity, the faith in the divine, and the 
sense of his right to have a say about the deepest reasons of the universe 
are what will stay by me.” A man who found parental religion ex¬ 
emplified in a setting of humor and the right to have a say cannot easily 
shake off his religion. 

James expressed his profoundest religious and metaphysical insights 
in his Gifford Lectures of 1901 and 1902, The Varieties of Religious Ex¬ 
perience. The Lectures were more original and philosophical than his 
Psychology. The Psychology is now out of print, while the Varieties is 
reprinted in a cheap edition (the Modern Library) and still sells widely. 
There is no book on James’s psychology to match J. S. Bixler’s Religion 
in the Philosophy of William James (1926). 

It is important to understand what James was trying to do in the 
Varieties. He was not pretending to be an impartial and external observer 
of religion. Still less was he trying to describe what his publisher’s printer’s 
devil called the book in its first announcement—“The Vanities of Religious 
Experience”—or what a parodist ridiculed as “Wild Religions I Have 
Known.” No; James was seriously giving a confessio fidei; he was setting 
forth his faith in man’s religious nature and especially in its emotional needs.. 
In a letter to Miss Frances R. Morse, while in the throes of the composi¬ 
tion of the Varieties, he - explained “the problem I have set myself.” 

First, to defend (against all the prejudices of my “class”) “experience” against 
“philosophy” as being the real backbone of the world’s religious life—I mean 
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prayer, guidance, and all that sort of thing immediately and privately felt . . . 
and second) to make the hearer or reader believe, what I myself invincibly do be¬ 
lieve, that, although all the special manifestations of religion may have been absurd 
(I mean its creeds and theories), yet the life of it as a whole is mankind’s most 
important function. A task well-nigh impossible, I fear, and in which I shall 
fail; but to attempt it is my religious act. {Letters y Vol. II, p. 127.) 

The Varieties , then, is no ordinary psychology of religion; it is religion 
itself in action. James’s estimate of religion as “mankind’s most important 
function” recalls Santayana’s words that religion “is the head and front 
of everything.” But James saw, more clearly than Santayana ever could 
see, that religion requires sincere belief and commitment. Santayana is 
able to enjoy the spectacles of worship and of prayer without himself 
sharing the faith that alone gives substance to them. James, with all his 
versatility, was not versatile enough for such detachment; he believed 
in prayer as the backbone of religion and as mankind’s most important 
function. His book was far from the failure he feared it would be; but 
his experience was a failure in its attempt to find in his own life what he 
believed was vital. Writing to J. H. Leuba in 1904 he said flatly, “I have 
no living sense of commerce with a God.” In answer to J. B. Pratt’s 
questionnaire in the same year, he stated his belief that God is “cognizant 
and responsive in some way,” yet declared, “I can’t possibly pray—I feel 
foolish and artificial.” Here is a divided self—yet one that is both tragic 
and more winsome than the smugly divided self of Santayana, who could 
enjoy religious essences while firmly convinced of their nonexistence, and 
could write a sonnet in faith that would befool all preachers into thinking 
he meant what he seemed to say. For James, religion was a reality. As 
he wrote to Henry W. Rankin in 1901, he believed that “religion is ab¬ 
solutely indestructible.” He based this on the faith—unverified in his 
personal experience—that “something, not our immediate self, does act 
on our life. Religion is the great interest of my life.” 

In James we have seen the practical man, the man who insists on 
verification in concrete particular experiences, James the pragmatist. In 
him we also have seen the saint, the lover of God, the mystic. But the 
saint and mystic remained faith and longing rather than concrete attain¬ 
ment. James was too honest to pretend that he had an experience when 
he did not have it; but he was too keen a psychological observer to doubt 
either the reality of religious experience in others or his own need for it. 
He maintained as the chief concern of his life faith in an experience which 
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he was not able to verify by his own theoretical criteria. With Bowne 
he shared the conviction that life is deeper than logic. 

VI 

Hitherto bur view of James’s versatility has taken little account of 
the fact that he was a philosopher. James the man has engaged our at¬ 
tention more than has James the philosopher. If we turn our attention 
to the thinker, we find that nowhere more strikingly than in his philosophy 
does his versatility come to light. He viewed himself as continuing the 
work of the British empiricists, especially of John Stuart Mill, “whom 
my fancy likes to picture as our leader were he alive today.” Yet (as 
G. C. Cell in Ueberweg points out) there is much in common between 
James and Kant’s doctrine of the primacy of the practical reason, although 
James thought rather ill of Kant. A case might also be made for the 
thesis that James is very near to the thought of the Hindu mystics. In 
sharp contrast to all three of these “versatilities,” there is the current 
of thought in James that anticipates the new realism. This is found in 
his perplexing essay, “Does Consciousness Exist?” and in his doctrine of 
pure experience, which is on the borderland between idealism and neo¬ 
realism, edging toward the latter. 

Hence, if emphasis is laid here on James’s relations to personalism, 
it is not to “claim” him as a personalist, but rather to emphasize one of 
the many sides of his philosophy. With personalists, he believed in a 
conscious, personal God, although he usually avoided the word “personal” 
in this connection. Furthermore, he held to a finite God, as most con¬ 
sistent with his empiricism. He believed in immortality, like most per¬ 
sonalists, although “never keenly, but more strongly as I grow older.” 
He held to the personalistic view of freedom, as against determinism. 
Like personalists, he found reality in experience. He was, it is true, almost 
always on the rampage against the great absolutistic personalist, Hegel; 
but it was Hegel’s Absolutism, rather than his personalism, that vexed 
James. His vexation led him to that unfair caricature if Hegel’s living, 
active dialectic as a “block universe”—which is all that a good many Amer¬ 
icans know (!) about Hegel. He put his animosity to Hegelianism into 
his essay, “On Some Hegelisms” (1882). But in 1893 he could write 
to Howison, “I am an Hegelian insofar as the transcendency of the im¬ 
mediate and the principle of totality go” (Perry, Vol. I, p. 774)- In 1891 



he had predicted that he would eventually show himself “a true child of 
the Hegelian gospel.” Even back in 1882, before his “Hegelisms” ap¬ 
peared, he had written to Royce that “my ignorant prejudice against all He¬ 
gelians, except Hegel himself, grows wusser and wusser” ( Letters , Vol. I, 
p. 205); “Except Hegel himself”—a notable exception! Perry is certainly 
right in concluding that James “always had a sneaking fondness for Hegel” 
(Vol. II, p. 584)- This almost magic influence of Hegel on men who rebel 
against him is also illustrated in John Dewey, who in his article in Contem¬ 
porary American Philosophy (Vol. II, p. 21), said: “Were it possible for me 
to be a devotee of any system, I should still believe that there is greater 
richness and greater variety in Hegel than in any other single systematic 
philosopher—though when I say this I exclude Plato, who still provides 
my favorite philosophic reading.” In this sense, James and Dewey are 
in the personalistic current of thought. 

More specifically, however, James was closely related to the thought 
of two great personalists, Renouvier and Bowne. In the treatment of 
American philosophy in Part V of Ueberweg, G. C. Cell called attention 
to Renouvier’s decisive influence on James. In a diary entry of April 3, 
1870, James wrote: “I think that yesterday was a crisis in my life. I 
finished the first part of Renouvier’s second ‘Essais.’ ” James had in mind 
the French personalist’s defense of freedom. In 1876, he wrote that 
Renouvier had “fused the whole matter into a solid, elegant and definitive 
system.” ( Letters , Vol. I, pp. 147, 187.) Cell reports that James to the 
end of his life regarded Renouvier’s influence as decisive, although it appears 
from Perry that Renouvier’s grip on James lessened as time went on. 

The relations between James and Bowne began as early as 1878, 
when Bowne (in Studies in Theism , p. 66) endorses James’s idea that “our 
sentiments outline and control all mental development.” In a sense, James 
was more of a personalist than Bowne. If personalism be stress on the 
whole of personality, including its nonrational sentiments, James held to 
personalism more consistently than did Bowne, both in his view of. a 
finite God and in his attacks on rationalism. In the Varieties (p. 501, n.), 
James declares that “the personalism and romanticism of the world, as 
they appeared to primitive thinking” may not be “matters so irrevocably 
overgrown.” “The final human opinion may .... revert to the more 
personal style,” he adds. Then, on the very next page, he poked fun at 
Bowne. “See,” he quipped, “how the ancient spirit of Methodism evap- 
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orates under those wonderfully able rationalistic booklets (which everyone 
should read) of a philosopher like Professor Bowne.” James was referring 
to what later appeared as the first three chapters of Studies in Christianity. 
James felt that Bowe’s personalism was too rationalistic, too much in the 
classic tradition, and too pompous. There is the (perhaps apocryphal) 
story of James as introducing a lecture on Bowne with the words, “Let 
us now see what God Almighty has to say.” 

Beneath all these surface expressions, James was a greathearted gentle¬ 
man. On the nineteenth day of a siege with the grippe, James wrote his 
regret to Bowne that the “rationalistic” note had added to Bowne’s troubles 
at the time of his trial for heresy. Toward the end of his life, on August 
17, 1908, two years before the death of both men, James wrote a letter 
to Bowne commenting on the latter’s Personalism. For some reason, this 
letter does not appear either in the Letters or in Perry, but is available 
only in A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism , pp. 405-406. 
The letter is one of the most meaty ever written by James. He says: 

Our emphatic footsteps fall on the same spot. You, starting near the rational¬ 
ist pole, and boxing the compass, and I, traversing the diameter from the empiricist 
pole, reach practically very similar positions and attitudes. 

VII 

James was versatile. Was he too versatile for his own and our good? 
Was he a Jack-of-all-trades and master of none? Was his many-sidedness 
a weakness—a war on too many fronts? The very question answers itself. 
Weakness is the last word to apply to James. He was not, it is true, a 
technical “Gelehrter.” If he had become one, we should have lost the 
real James. He was not systematic} he was hot precise or consistent in 
his concepts} he was weak in mathematics and in history} he was not ob¬ 
jective—partisanship, taking of sides, and reform were the very juice of 
his life. With all of James’s defects, anyone might well envy him his 
mastery of physiology, of psychology, of religion, of ethics, of philosophy. 
No one else can be a James, but no one who becomes acquainted with his 
personality can fail to admire him and to learn from him. His vigorous 
and practical versatility is needed today in the life of democracy, as a 
counterirritant both to the cultured dilettante who has a smattering of 
everything but is committed to nothing, as well as to the specialist who 
knows more and more about less and less. James exemplified the abun¬ 
dant life, even if he could not explore every area of it with equal success. 

ll 






Universals and Particulars 


By Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


Ever since Protagoras taught that any man is the measure of all 
things and Socrates countered that only universal man is a universal 
measure, the problem of universals and particulars has occupied the 
minds of philosophers. The present essay will not deal (except very 
incidentally) with the historical debates; it will be confined to some 
reflections on the problem as it stands today. The purpose of this essay 
is to clarify thought about the metaphysics of universals and partic¬ 
ulars. 

Having mentioned Socrates, a writer with the slightest historical 
conscience is obligated both to undertake a definition of his terms and 
also to remember that every initial definition is tentative and corrigible, 
serving chiefly as heuristic. In a preliminary way, then, let us suggest 
that universals are all-words or the referents of those words, while 
particulars are this-words or their referents. All-words are words (i. e., 
terms) that refer to all entities of the kind that the word means; this- 
words are words that refer to a single entity. Rabbit is an all-word; 
the rabbit Henry is a this-word. Humor has been extracted by P. 
Jourdain from the fact that the number two is a this-word, and that, 
consequently, the number two cannot be added to the number two to 
make four. There is only one instance of the number two; it has but a 
single referent; it cannot be taken twice. And this is but the beginning 
of woes! Nevertheless, it will prove helpful to stick to a preliminary 
division between this-words and all-words (and their objects). 

In a similar preliminary way, the apparent status of all’s and this’s 
may be defined. Words are experiences of minds; all-words and this- 
words alike are located in experients. The attempt to find them in 
a dictionary is a failure. What one finds in a dictionary is neither 
words nor their referents, but merely some black this-marks on white 
this-paper, which, when experienced by a mind, are taken as signs of 
words. Words are meanings in minds. At the start, there is far less 
light on the referents of this-words and all-words than there is on the 
words themselves. All we can say with firm assurance is that there 
are this’s and all’s in the realm of being. But that is saying very little 
indeed, for the simple reason that being is the name for the referents 
of all possible universes of discourse. Every mentionable is a being— 
of some kind. Yes, but of what kind? There’s the rub. It may be 
physical, mental, existent, subsistent, real, imaginary, possible, prob¬ 
able, impossible, fantastic; all these are beings, and doubtless all of 
them include something particular and something universal; and this is 
as far as we can go, now. Universals and particulars are words, and, 
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in another sense, the referents of those words. The referents are 
beings of some kind. 

If this essay is to move toward a metaphysical goal, it should con¬ 
tribute something to an understanding of the order of being to which 
both universals and particulars belong. Metaphysics is the attempt to 
assign to all mentionables an appropriate place in the order of being. 
Metaphysics is simply a coherent account of experience, and any at¬ 
tempt to seek for any further explanation of the explanation of the 
explanation is based on a misapprehension of the nature and limits of 
thought. What is the home of all’s and this’s? In the experient that 
mentions them, in experients that agree to them, in all experients 
or in extra-experiential objects? Or, as the neo-realists aver, have 
universals no home? If that is true, then no universal is essentially 
related to any other universals or to any particulars, for such relation 
would furnish a home; but Royce has disposed once for all of the “in¬ 
dependent reals,” so well that no realist will grant Royce meant him. 
Hence it may be assumed that the well-known neo-realistic claim of 
homeless orphanage for universals was an inadvertence. Metaphysics 
is a search for their home; if no home, then no connections, no rela¬ 
tions, and no offspring! In the end, everyone must either talk meta¬ 
physics or talk loose-jointed, homeless nonsense. Let us then proceed 
to the metaphysics of particulars and universals. 

Particulars are what we seem to start with—and “seem” is said 
advisedly. As stated above, particulars are this-words (this-terms) 
or this-objects. Let us call Julius Caesar a this-word; then the man 
who actually crossed the Rubicon is a this-object. When we say Julius 
Caesar we may, therefore, mean either a particular term or a particular 
object. Yet, as has been hinted, there is some question about whether 
we really begin with either particular terms or particular objects. First 
of all, there is the etymological difficulty. A particular, a particle, 
means a little part. It is manifestly not possible to start with the notion 
that something is a “little part” without at the same time having some 
notion, however dim, that the little something is part of a bigger some¬ 
thing. A particular could not be recognized as a particular unless it 
was simultaneously recognized as belonging to something else. 

Someone may object that this is building too much on an accident 
of etymology. Very well: let us forget the lesson of etymology and 
put the question simply. Is it possible to use words about any par¬ 
ticular without at the same time necessarily referring to other partic¬ 
ulars? Can one say “this cow” and not use a word that applies to any 
cow, actual or possible? Of course one may name a cow Elsie; but 
the word Elsie is either a meaningless sound or else it means this parti¬ 
cular famous cow, as distinguished from all bovine or human Elsies of 
fact and fiction. There is nothing that can be done to a term that can 
tie it down to absolute particularity. The fallacy of absolute^ particu¬ 
larity, as it may be called, is even clearer when we think of possible this- 
objects. Can there be an object which is purely and utterly a Ding - 
an-sich, a particular that is independent of all others and unrelated to 
all others? Such a particular, as the absolutists have rightly contended, 
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would be nothing short of the all-inclusive Absolute; only all-that- 
there-is could be an absolute particular. 

The fact seems to be that we do not start either subjectively or 
objectively with bare particulars. Subjectively, we start with the 
vague Gestalt which is our total field of consciousness, and then pick 
out its parts and its implications. Objectively we start with what 
Dewey calls “a problematic situation,” or at least with the awareness 
that every possible referent short of total reality has an environment. 
This is not to say that we start with universals instead of with parti¬ 
culars; we start rather with a structure (to use a term made significant 
by Francisco Romero) in which universality and particularity are 
vaguely implied and combined. Since the mind abhors vagueness as 
nature abhors a vacuum, it seeks for clarity by devising the distinction 
between universals and particulars. 

When the concept of particularity is set up as an hypothesis, ex¬ 
actly what does it mean? (I 1 ) It refers to an object—a thing, person, 
subsistent, process, or event—that is either located in a specific 
Space-Time (S-T) or at least occurs at a specific Time (T). Every 
physical particular, like a bomb, is always (pace Zeno) in a specific 
S-T. But there are many other particulars, such as one’s desire to 
avoid bombs, which cannot be located in any space, but are felt at a very 
definite time or series of times. (2) All particulars occur in a context 
and are selected out from that context by analysis. A sensation is a 
famous example of a particular; it is never present by itself, “bare.” 
It is always a referent of analytic thought. (3) Particulars are de¬ 
termined by purpose. Any complex in S-T or T is a particular if you 
treat it as such; yet not even a bare simple is necessarily a particular 
if you intend to treat it as a universal. What this-word or this-object 
I decide to select is determined by my decision. No decision, no parti¬ 
cularity. Let us repeat—a simple is not inherently particular. For 
instance, a point is not this point unless a mind chooses to regard it 
from the “this” point of view; nor is it universal point, apart from 
reference to the purpose of thought. Neutral entities, the magnificent 
hypostatizations of neo-realism, can be particular-universals, neither 
truly particular nor truly universal, because they flourish only in com¬ 
plete abstraction from the purposive thought which alone gives them 
definite meaning and “home.” 

(4) Particulars are sometimes situations-experienced, that is, are 
immanent in present consciousness; for example, sense-qualities. They 
are sometimes situations-believed-in, that is, are transcendent to pres¬ 
ent consciousness, and may possibly be transcendent to all conscious¬ 
ness. Other minds and neutral entities would be examples of trans¬ 
cendent particulars; strictly speaking, my own past or future and 
Dinge-an-sich are equally transcendent particulars from the point of 
view of knowledge. (5) The examples chosen have implied that parti¬ 
culars are not, as sensationalists falsely believe, restricted to sense 
data or phenomena. It is just as proper to speak of this feeling, this 
mathematical triangle, or this purpose as it is to speak of this red- 
white-and-blue pattern. (6) Finally, there is the embarrassing fact 
that this’s are referred to by means of all-words. There is, as was 
shown above, no absolute particularity. Particulars cannot avoid being 
caught in the net of general terms. “When me they fly, I am the 
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wings.” Let us try to be merely particular while contemplating this 
left hind foot of this rabbit. For greater particularity, we’ll call the 
rabbit Henry (still meaning a rabbit, that is, this one), and we have 
this left hind foot of Henry. Now, two difficulties arise. If it did 
particularity any good to christen the rabbit “Henry,” his left hind 
foot should receive the same blessing, and we’ll call it “James.” We 
then have a proper name: Henry’s James is what we are talking about. 
But unfortunately Henry and James are as much all-words as are rabbit 
and left hind foot. We are without recourse in language unless for each 
particular we devise an utterly unique proper name; an aimless pro¬ 
cedure, for then this-words would be a chaos of nonsense-syllables and 
out of this-objects thus designated no world could be or be thought. 

We cannot get along without universals. Particulars without uni¬ 
versal are both ineffable and impossible. Berkeley said in Section 
12 of the introduction to his Treatise on the Principles of Human 
Knowledge: “An idea which considered in itself is particular, be¬ 
comes general by being made to stand for all other particular ideas of 
the same sort.” The “good bishop” was right in so far as he here 
acknowledged the dependence of universality on purpose—on the way 
our idea as sign is “considered,” or for what it is “made to stand.” 
But he failed to perceive that particularity is also dependent on pur¬ 
pose, that it cannot truly be “considered in itself,” and that purposive 
thought always has at its disposal both particularity and universality. 
Both are ingredients of all thought and all purpose. It is at least a 
partial (if circular) truth to say that particulars are universals used 
in a particular way. 

What, then, are those universals which have forced their attentions 
on the most particular of particulars? They are either all-words or 
all-objects. Particulars are all members of universal classes, or in¬ 
stances of universals. Universals, at this stage of thought, seem to 
dominate the scene, and particulars to be subordinated to them. Uni¬ 
versals, unchanging and eternal, seem to be excellent; they are Being 
with a large B. Particulars are inferior, transitory, mere appearance. 
But, hold! Not so fast! Universals are surely not all excellent. There 
are universals of evil as well as of good; universals of error as well as 
of truth. Not all universals are norms, true as it may be that all names 
are universals. Let us suspend judgment on universals pending fur¬ 
ther investigation. 

A helpful next step would be a consideration of kinds of uni¬ 
versals, or kinds of function that an all-word can perform. (1) There 
are class-terms. Every universal may be so regarded, and is so re¬ 
garded in Aristotelian logic. This is the pure abstract universal. It 
is amazing to contemplate the number of such universals lurking in the 
left hind foot of that rabbit, Henry. There are the obvious universals 
of leftness, hindness, footness, rabbithood, and Henryness. But also 
there are more specific universals, such as left-hindness, hind-footed- 
ness, rabbit’s footness, the special universal uniting all rabbits named 
Henry; and so on. All of these class-universals, and more, are at the 
disposal of a mind seeking exhaustive knowledge of our leaping animal 
friend. This illustration is typical of class-universals relative to sense 
objects. There is also a domain of classes in the realm of ideal ob¬ 
jects (subsistents, mathematical objects, noumena). 
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(2) Universals may be laws. In a sense, of course, all universals 
are laws. But class terms apply to homogeneous particulars, whereas 
laws, in the special sense, organize heterogeneous particulars. Laws 
may be descriptive or normative. A descriptive law is a universal 
that has the function of defining uniformities within some specific 
universe of discourse. Laws of nature are universals which define uni¬ 
form correlations of natural phenomena. Normative laws are uni¬ 
versals which prescribe standards of evaluation for an appropriate 
universe of discourse. “Thou shait choose coherent values” is a 
normative universal relative to the universe of discourse of wills con¬ 
fronting a choice among possible values. It is clear that in both cases 
the laws refer to heterogeneous particulars. Neither phenomena of 
nature nor willing and valuing persons are monotonous series of re¬ 
petitions of identical particulars; the purpose of defining a law is to 
correlate diverse facts. 

(3) A universal may, however, be of an order quite different from 
a class or a law. If a universal is an all-word, obviously a class and a 
law both qualify as universals. The former refers to all instances 
that fall under a definition, while the latter has reference to all objects 
correlated in accord with a defined pattern. But “allness” may refer 
to wholes, as well as to classes and to laws. A whole, a Gestalt, a 
structure, an organism, or an individual (to use roughly synonymous 
terms) is a complex organization of interdependent parts, which to¬ 
gether constitute a unity with properties of its own, not defined by the 
parts. A whole in this sense is a universal because it is an all-situa¬ 
tion. You do not have a whole unless you have all its parts; anything 
less than all of it, or at least all that is essential to it, is not the whole. 
A universal, then, is found in a complete individual. Just as we found 
particulars to be universals, now we find a universal to be a particular. 
This is what Hegel was talking about when he spoke of the concrete 
universal. Classes are highly abstract universals; laws, less abstract, 
but not yet concrete universals; wholes are adequately concrete uni¬ 
versals. “Adequately,” however, is an elusive word, for there are de¬ 
grees of adequacy. A complete metaphysics would have to consider 
the relations of all concrete universals to each other. 

We are now ready to consider abstract universals more fully. The 
distinction between classes and laws need not enter into the present 
discussion, but the relation of universals to the treatment of particulars 
will be constantly in mind. (1) Abstract universals are often, but 
wrongly, thought of as timeless. If they were timeless, they would 
have no relation or relevance to time. Instead of being timeless, they 
are, so to speak, omnitemporal. That is, an abstract universal is an 
all-word by virtue of referring to all the particulars in S-T or T which 
it defines. It is meaningless to call it timelessly valid when, if valid 
at all, it is valid at all times when a relevant particular occurs. Thus, 
mathematical and logical universals are valid at all times; and even 
empirical universals are valid at all times in the sense that they are 
applicable at all times, no matter when. (2) Abstract universals are 
not discovered, like particulars, by mere analysis of the given; an addi¬ 
tional act of mind is needed for their discovery, namely, generalization. 
No this is a universal; an abstract universal is this plus all this’s like 
it (while a concrete universal is a complex this plus the judgment 
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that this is a complete individual whole). Not even so-called com¬ 
plete induction could give a genuine abstract universal (class or law) 
without the judgment that the induction is complete or that all cases 
are included. This judgment of aliness is more than an observation 
of particulars; it is a judgment about the exhaustion of possibilities. 
Hence pure nominalism is a failure; the pure nominalist can never say 
“air" without going beyond particulars by relating them to the purpose 
to be inclusive. Hence, aiso, behaviorism and objective psychology 
are inadequate; they do not provide for knowledge of universals. In¬ 
deed, as Eduardo Nicol has acutely pointed out, 1 such purely nominal¬ 
istic psychologies could not even take note of the omission of an act 
without reflection on the absence of an expected act. (3) As has already 
been shown, abstract universals, like particulars, are determined and 
defined by purpose, namely, the purpose to intend all. Whether this 
purpose is logically or psychologically free or necessary is not essential 
to its character as purpose. 

(4) Abstract universals, by their very nature, can never be im¬ 
manent in an experienced situation as particulars can be. They are 
always situations-believed-in, that is, referents of purposive thought. 
Ail abstract universals are therefore transcendent entities (and none 
the worse for that). Even the universal ‘'sense datum of purple” is 
transcendent, if only because, as universal, it means all possible purples, 
and all possible purples can never be present in anyone’s consciousness 
in any series of finite times. This statement is equally compatible 
with a realistic metaphysics and with either absolute idealism or tem- 
poralistic idealism with its inexhaustible duration of consciousness. 
There is no reason why every referent should actually be what every 
abstract universal claims it to be. Such a realistic assumption would 
yield a world of real round squares! (5) An abstract universal may 
apply either to sense data or to any other type of mentionable, such as 
numbers, ideas, ideals, likenesses and differences, etc. (6) Abstract 
universals, taken subjectively, are all-words; and every all-word as 
experienced is a particular fact. Also, every all-object is in a sense 
a particular universal as distinguished from others. Thus particular¬ 
ity infects universals as surely as universals infect particularity. The 
point of view of abstract universals is just as impossible a stopping 
place for thought as is the point of view of abstract particulars. 

There remains for consideration the problem of concrete uni¬ 
versals, although what has been said already contains the germ of its 
solution. A concrete universal, as has been explained, is a complex 
whole which consists of parts and of properties of the whole not defined 
by the parts. A personal consciousness is a typical concrete universal; 
any teleological structure is also an instance. 

(1) A concrete universal may be complete at a given S-T; a paint¬ 
ing, for instance, is thus complete. Most concrete universals, however, 
are temporal and developmental. They require repetitions of factor 
T. Examples of temporal concrete universals are biological organ¬ 
isms, music, a war, an economic development like a depression or an 
inflation, and a person or a group of persons (social group). (2) A 


i In his Psicologia de las Situaciones Vitales (1942), XIX. 
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concrete universal cannnot be discovered by mere analysis or general¬ 
ization; it can be found only by intuition or by creative imagination 
(hypothesis). (3) Concrete universals are not only determined by 
purpose, but they embody purpose. The properties of the whole, and 
the interrelations of the parts with those properties, are teleological, 
whether or not the telos be conscious. Whether unconscious purpose 
is a fully tenable conception is a question for further investigation; 
it was examined in a dissertation written at Boston University by Dr. 
Harley H. Zeigler. 

(4) From what has been said it follows that concrete universals 
may be situations-experienced (as the perpetual Gestalt of a painting, 
judged to be a whole), but most concrete universals transcend the 
situation-experienced by inclusion of many situations-believed-in. In 
a musical whole, for example, the wholeness depends on acknowledg¬ 
ment of the validity of memory-and-anticipation beliefs. (5) A concrete 
universal may be relatively homogeneous; there are mathematical con¬ 
crete universals, like circles. A circle consists of homogeneous points, 
yet it is not wholly homogeneous, for the property of circularity, 
essential to its status as concrete universal, intrudes. It is only 
relatively homogeneous. Most concrete universals are relatively 
heterogeneous; their parts are usually not identical. A person is a 
very complex unity. Yet a concrete universal must also be relatively 
homogeneous; its parts must be such as can belong to that particular 
kind of concrete universal. An actual dollar bill cannot, for example, 
be part of a symphony, nor can a tempest be part of a mathematical 
operation. (6) A static concrete universal, like a painting, may be 
a this-fact (plus an all-judgment) ; but a temporal and dynamic con¬ 
crete universal requires many this’s, and an all-judgment that takes 
account of memory, imagination, synopsis, and growth, as well as of 
the present this. The concrete universal, as has been shown from 
several points of view, is a particular that includes universals and a 
universal that includes particulars; and it is the concrete that gives 
meaning to all abstracts as the source whence they are derived and as 
the purpose which organizes and critizes them. 

From this incomplete investigation certain tentative conclusions 
flow. 

1. Universals and particulars, although logically distinguishable, 
are not metaphysically distinct entities. A universe made up of real ob¬ 
jective universals and real objective particulars could never be organ¬ 
ized into an interacting whole. The universe of universals and the 
universe of particulars would be cut off from each other with no pineal 
gland to allow them to come together. Our inspection of the func¬ 
tions of universals and particulars in experience shows that, whatever 
they really are, they do actually interpenetrate, interweave, and inter¬ 
relate in such a way as is forbidden by the logic both of traditional 
realism and traditional nominalism. 

2. It is further clear that, in minds, universals and particulars 
appear as this-words or all-words; and that the distinction between 
them is a distinction of the purpose of thought to universalize or to 
particularize. No meaning attaches to this or all apart from the pur¬ 
pose of thought. 

3. The problem of this-objects and all-objects is more difficult. 
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If universal and particular referents are wholly non-mental, then we 
revert to the unintelligibility of the first conclusion. Hence non- 
mentalists (consciously or unconsciously) seek to avoid the difficulty 
by denying the constituents of the problem. Neo-realism, for example, 
reduces all particularity to universality; neutral entities are universals 
(as Ralph Barton Perry pointed out in The Present Conflict of Ideals), 
and particulars are complexes of universals. Materialistic atomism 
and even mentalistic sensationalism (mentalism without the mind!) 
deal only with particulars. There is no chance for a universal to 
emerge in either of them. Only in a world of concrete universals can 
universals and particulars both be at home. In such a universe the dis¬ 
tinction between particulars and universals is one of levels, or points 
of view, or of relative dialectical completeness. The full conjoint 
meaning of universality and particularity is expressed in a realm of 
minds, which are the most inclusive and adequate of concrete uni¬ 
versals. The full proof of this conclusion is, however, eine unendliche 
Aufgabe . 
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South of the Rio Grande 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman 

M OST persons who undertake to write about Latin America have 
at least been there. I have the rare distinction of never having 
set foot south of the Rio Grande, unless perchance Tia Juana 
and Agua Caliente be regarded as south of that river. But if strangers 
make no effort to understand the thought and life of lands to which 
they are strange, very little progress can be made toward an informed 
public opinion, which is the basis of right national and international 
relations. 

It takes a good deal to jar a man out of provincialism. Although 
for many years I had felt intense interest in Europe and the Orient, 
the rest of the world was pretty blank to me, and even the Orient, es¬ 
pecially India, was darkly mysterious. Africa was sketchy $ it was “Mr. 
Livingstone, I presume,” Cecil Rhodes and his will, a few bishops and 
missionaries, wretched Negroes, white imperialism, and memories of 
past Egyptian greatness. That was about all. Australia was what I had 
read about the Bushmen in anthropological writers, and the kindness 
of a Tasmanian whom I had met. Latin America was almost nothing. 
I had a vague picture of the geography, and the Panama Canal was a 
familiar name. The postage stamps which I collected and frequent news 
of arbitrary revolutions, which I used to regard as Latin America’s chief 
product, supplemented this information. Until relatively few years ago, 
I had never met anyone who was, to my knowledge, a native of any Latin- 
American country, except for one Haitian who impressed my childish 
mind with her wild assertion that her country was named Haiti by the 
whites because they “hate I”—I being Negro. Prescott’s Conquest of 
Peru and some one-sided missionary literature were my chief printed 
sources of information. Simon Bolivar and Porfirio Diaz were the only 
Latin-American names that came readily to mind, and I couldn’t pro¬ 
nounce either one. Of the thought, culture, and life of Latin America, 
I knew nothing at all. School, college, and university education con¬ 
tributed nothing. For example, my set of Ueberweg’s five-volume his¬ 
tory of philosophy in German devotes less than one page of triviality 
to Latin America (and even less, by the way, to Japan). Such inclusive 
ignorance is not rare among those who have not visited south of the 
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border} and even travel has often failed to produce either understand¬ 
ing or sympathy. 

In such ignorance no successful Good Neighbor Policy can be car¬ 
ried out; no One' World can be organized; no peace can be either just 
or durable; and nations united in name will be disunited in fact. 

I 

What force overcame the inertia of my ignorance? No single force 
availed. Rather, my change from ignorance to a thirst for knowledge 
was caused (if the metaphor be not too mixed) by drops of water falling 
on the stone. The first drop came in the form of a student who pre¬ 
sented hims elf to me back in 1922 as a candidate for the doctorate in 
philosophy. The student was B. Foster Stockwell. He announced that 
he intended to teach in South America and that he desired to write a 
dissertation on the Spanish philosopher Unamuno. At the time I knew 
nothing of the Spanish language and little of Unamuno, and I tried to 
dissuade Mr. Stockwell. But I caught a certain glint in his eye and 
deemed it prudent to be meek. In a few years, after a term in Buenos 
Aires, Mr. Stockwell became Dr. Stockwell and satisfied the departments 
of Philosophy and Spanish of his mastery of Unamuno. Dr. Stockwell 
became Rector of the Evangelical Theological Seminary in Buenos Aires, 
was a delegate to the Madras Conference, and is one of the leading in¬ 
terpreters of Protestant scholarship in South America. 

In 1926 the International Congress of Philosophy met at Harvard 
University. I was given certain editorial duties which brought me close 
to all the delegates. There were very few from south of the Rio Grande, 
but these few attracted my attention. Not long afterward a Puerto Rican 
student, Jose Emilio Franquiz, came to Boston University. He was 
gifted in scientific method, in poetic talent, in dialectical skill, and in 
spiritual insight. As my student and my friend through the years he has 
aroused in me increasing interest in and devotion to Latin-American 
studies, which have been further fostered through students whom he 
has sent to my classes. 

The time came when I invested a nickel in a Haldeman-Julius 
Blue Book on Spanish Grammar. Using spare time as a suburban com¬ 
muter, I picked up enough grammar and vocabulary on the trains to 
begin reading books in Spanish. Suggestions began to come to me about 
a possible philosophical lecture trip south of the border, although world 
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conditions have prevented fulfillment of this idea. Journals such as 
Philosophical Abstracts, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, the 
Philosophical Review, and the Personalist, began to request reviews of 
Latin-American books and articles of Latin-American thought. Later, 
Spanish language journals, such as Filsofia y Letras, Luminar, La rmeva 
Democracia, and Minerva, sought collaboration. Meanwhile, Boston Uni¬ 
versity had held a Latin-American Institute} and the American Philosoph¬ 
ical Association planned an Inter-American Congress of Philosophy. This 
had to be postponed, but a smaller Inter-American Conference was held 
at Yale and resulted in valuable personal contacts and enriched informa¬ 
tion on both sides. A group of theological students from Boston Uni¬ 
versity, called at first “The Brothers Ten” and later “The Mexican 
Service Unit,” spends its summers in Mexico, co-operating with edu¬ 
cational, religious, and social agencies in practical activities. A request 
from members of this group led me to offer a brief course in Latin- 
American philosophy, which, to my amazement, seems to be the first 
course in that field to be offered in any American university. 

All of these “drops of water” have combined to wear away the smug 
stoniness of my ignorance and to open my mind toward the mind of 
Latin America (despite the attempts of pedants to dissuade me from a 
“trivial” side line). Since my professional interest is in philosophy, I 
shall deal in the remainder of this essay chiefly with philosophical ideas 
south of the Rio Grande. 

II 

The first impression of a Yankee who is just cutting his Latin- 
American eyeteeth is one of surprise at the high quality and large num¬ 
ber of literary productions in which philosophical topics are discussed. 
The Latin-American public is “philosophy-conscious” as the North Amer¬ 
ican public is not. It is true that until recently there has been no strictly 
philosophical journal in Latin America, but even in this respect we north 
of the border cannot boast. We have but few such journals and their 
subscription list is tiny. On the other hand, philosophical ideas are dis¬ 
cussed far more widely in the Latin-American press, daily and periodical, 
than in corresponding publications in the United States. Frequent essays 
of high merit on philosophy appear in La Nacton, the great Buenos Aires 
daily} these essays are superior both in number and in quality to the best 
that one can read in the New York Times. Only rarely do our month- 
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lies and quarterlies take up philosophical themes as they used to do in 
the days of New England transcendentalism. In Latin America rarely 
do any issues of such magazines as Sur or the late lamented Sustancia 
of Buenos Aires or Cuadernos Americanos of Mexico fail to contain one 
or more philosophical articles and book reviews. The number of cheaply 
priced philosophical classics, translations from foreign languages, and new 
books that are printed in Mexico and Argentina far exceeds what ap¬ 
pears in the United States in the same category. These publications are 
aided not only by universities and public funds, but also by idealistic 
publishers like Losada in Buenos Aires who are willing to publish worthy 
books at a financial loss because of their cultural contribution. Ob¬ 
viously such publishers must “make it up” on other books j but they 
display a devotion to philosophy almost unknown in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

Men of letters, especially essayists, deal more often with specifically 
philosophical themes than do our writers. Philosophical bibliographies 
are published by universities in Mexico and Argentina. Quarterly 
journals of a distinctly philosophical cast are beginning to appear. 
Luminary in Mexico, somewhat resembles the Personalist or Religion 
in Life in its interpretations of literature, religion, and philosophy, and 
in its excellent book reviews. Filosofia y Letras has been published by 
the National University of Mexico since 1941- Minerva, in Argentina, 
is the first purely philosophical quarterly to appear anywhere in Latin 
America. 

Philosophy is the blood and marrow of the Spanish literature which 
gives sustenance to all Latins of Iberian origin. The Lon Quixote of 
Cervantes is a philosophical parable. The great writers of the recent 
past, Ortega y Gasset and Unamuno, are philosophers. In fact, most 
essayists south of the Rio Grande are more or less Emersonian inter¬ 
preters of an idealistic philosophy of life. The United States has por¬ 
trayed Emerson on a postage stamp, but it remained for Panama to 
quote a saying of his on a stamp. Philosophy is a live issue in Latin 
America. 

Ill 

In the history of the United States the democratic principle has 
been predominant almost everywhere from colonial days on. In Latin 
America the situation is quite different. Democracy has had to fight for 
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its life, against enemies far more bitter than Jefferson faced in Hamilton. 
The struggle of ideas is therefore more prominent in political life to 
the south of the border than to the north. 

From the days of the Conquistadores down to the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century, Latin America was under the political control of Spain 
and was throughout of the Catholic faith. No substantial impression 
was made by the early effort of a Bostonian Mather to export Prot¬ 
estant Bibles in Spanish to Latin America, nor by the odd fact that 
British pirates in the West Indies left such Bibles in Cuba. Philo¬ 
sophically, only the systems of Spanish scholastics were well known. 
There was little or no development during the whole colonial period. 
However, numerous universities existed, especially in Mexico and Peru 
from the oldest times, where philosophy was taught and the Aristotelian 
as well as the Thomistic tradition was handed down. Traces of Descartes, 
the French Encyclopedists, and Rousseau leaked in. 

Great credit should be given the Jesuits for their civilizing, educa¬ 
tional, and humanitarian work, especially among the Indians. It was 
the Jesuits who boldly protected the aborigines against the rapacious 
Spanish conquerors as far as they could and taught them Christianity 
and agricultural and other arts far more energetically and efficiently 
than did the Protestant clergy of the northern colonies. The Jesuits 
also cultivated science in Latin America, as word of European scientific 
progress spread to the New World. Nevertheless philosophy remained 
almost static. 

As the eighteenth century drew toward its close, the American and 
the French revolutions, followed by the Napoleonic wars, created world¬ 
wide disturbances. Both revolutions were a protest of the exploited 
against their exploiters. They had their roots in the human sense of 
justice as well as in the ideas of a natural law as taught by St. Thomas, 
and of the rights of man as taught by John Locke and Rousseau. The 
long-familiar philosophy of St. Thomas places the law of nature, which 
is a law of God, above all laws of man, and contains the germ of 
protest against governmental tyranny. 

Closely related to the Thomist idea were the democratic principles 
of Locke, Bentham, and Rousseau, which were presented in more popular 
and concrete form than the writings of St. Thomas. The influence of 
Rousseau, especially, was extraordinary. One Latin-American teacher 
was so carried aw;ay by Rousseau’s attacks on civilization and pleas for 
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the simple life that he actually disrobed in the presence of his class to 
demonstrate the return to nature. Historical events and the ferment of 
new ideas combined to stir men like Simon Bolivar to lead Latin America 
to cast oflf the bondage of Spanish oppression and to seek a new order under 
the guidance of the democratic ideal. 

The philosophical expressions of these changes illustrate the prin¬ 
ciple of dialectic. The thesis of the Latin-American movement was 
scholasticism, down to the end of the eighteenth century. The antith¬ 
esis, for most of the nineteenth, was positivism. Positivism is the name 
given by the French philosopher Auguste Comte to his system, which 
rejects both theology and metaphysics and bases all knowledge strictly 
on the sciences. Since for him the highest science is sociology (which 
he founded), the highest reality is society, and the highest ideal, social 
progress. For religion, he would substitute the adoration of the noblest 
human beings, while humanity as a whole is treated as the Supreme Being. 
The ideas of Comte were exported from France to Latin America and, 
in a diluted form, became widely popular. Positivism made more appeal 
to the intellectuals than did Protestantism. Its ideas favored the new 
democratic trendsj they encouraged the growth of science} they liberated 
men, not only from political and religious tyranny, but from all religious 
authority: in short, they promised freedom, and they were welcomed in 
Latin America as a sort of non-Christian reformation. 

By way of contrast, it is interesting to note that Comte was much 
more coolly received in the United States, where his thought was intro¬ 
duced to the public first in the pages of the Methodist Review , and where 
the prevailing democratic and Protestant ideas were not felt to be in 
need of positivistic liberation. Only recently has American “humanism” 
adopted positivistic principles. 

Latin America did not, however, swallow Comte whole. In Argen¬ 
tina, for example, the stress was on scientific development and social 
theory} in Puerto Rico, Hostos mingled idealistic and liberal Protestant 
ideas with Comtean strains. In Brazil, where the democratic theory 
of government was slowest to take root, positivism faced the hardest 
fight and was most persistent. In fact, even today there still survive 
positivistic “churches” over sixty years old, and at the last international 
convention of positivists in France, Brazilians outnumbered all others. 
A positivistic motto, “Order and Progress,” appears on the flag of Brazil. 
In Mexico, as Leopoldo Zea has recently pointed out, the history of 
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positivism took a different turn. Order and progress is the motto: very 
well, said the Mexican positivists, we need order. (Our Coolidge was 
no positivist, but those positivists would understand his “law and order.”) 
Mexican affairs were in chaos. Porfirio Diaz was a strong man who bade 
fair to control the situation. He did. The positivists supported him 
and brought to Mexico a generation of order—and tyranny—under his 
rule. 

Positivism could not maintain its hold. The time was ripe for a 
synthesis to emerge in the dialectic of thought. In the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, Latin America is seeking its synthesis in idealistic and personalistic 
thought. “Philosophy of life” or of “vital situations,” “philosophy of 
values,” and “philosophy of the person” have become central themes. 
The influence of the French idealist, Bergson, and the Catholic personal- 
ist, Maritain, has superseded that of Comte. Also, for the first time 
German thought has attracted the attention of Latin Americans. Among 
the Germans who are most widely read and admired are Max Scheler 
(who called his system personalistic), Nicolai Hartmann (great ethicist 
and philosopher of values), and Husserl (the semi-idealistic phenom- 
enologist). These men are all pre-Nazi and have no connection with 
Nazi ideology, which has found no followers among reputable Latin- 
American thinkers. 

Until recently, the main currents of Anglo-American philosophy 
since Mill have exerted slight influence in Latin America. The Latins 
have been almost as ignorant of us as we have of them. In the past 
fifteen or twenty years, however, conditions have changed and numerous 
philosophical works in English have been translated into Spanish and 
Portuguese. On our side, W. Rex Crawford has made a start in his 
recent book, A Century of Latin American Thought. This work is in¬ 
forming, but not adequate. Dr. Crawford is a brilliant scholar, with an 
incisive mind; but his field is sociology, not philosophy, and he suffers 
under the double commitment of being Cultural Attache of our Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro, and of being a positivist so heartily as to fail to do 
justice to idealistic, metaphysical, and religious aspects of thought. 

IV 

The chief Latin-American centers of intellectual development have 
been in the West Indies, in Mexico, and in Argentina. 

From the West Indies we select one man as outstanding, Eugenio 
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Maria de Hostos (1839-1903), born in Puerto Rico. He was affected 
by positivism, but his noble and free mind was not tied to any school. 
In moral idealism, he resembled Fichte. He was a lifelong advocate 
of Puerto Rican independence, and was bitterly disappointed when, after 
Puerto Rico was freed from Spain, President McKinley refused to listen 
to his pleas for the liberation of the island from all foreign domination. 
Hostos visited a convention of World Liberals in Boston, and wrote of 
his reasons for preferring Protestantism to Catholicism. He traveled 
widely through the Americas, introducing reforms into the educational 
systems of Santo Domingo and Peru. The first railroad locomotive to 
cross the Andes was named “Hostos” in his honor. A territorial com¬ 
mission has recently published his writings in twenty-four volumes, sup¬ 
plemented by a bibliographical volume (edited by his son, Adolfo de 
Hostos) which shows, in its 756 pages, a remarkably extensive literature 
in which Hostos is discussed. While not a metaphysician or a great 
systematic thinker, Hostos is a figure who merits high respect, combin¬ 
ing many of the traits of a Franklin, a Jefferson, and an Emerson—and, 
one might add, a Horace Mann. He is briefly mentioned in the En¬ 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, but is otherwise almost completely 
neglected in our literature. 

Mexico has the pre-eminent advantage in all the Americas of having 
a distinguished philosophical tradition which goes back to a time before 
Europeans set foot on the continent. In Samuel Ramos’ History of 
Philosophy in Mexico (1943), we read of early philosophical mono¬ 
theism among the Aztecs. Their god, Ometeuhtli, was the invisible, 
eternal infinite energy which “penetrates the heart of man and the rocks,” 
yet (being by anticipation wisely anti-Calvinistic, pro-Jesuit, and pro- 
Arminian) allows man free will. Despite corruptions in later supersti¬ 
tion, this sublime idea, rooted in indigenous traditions, still affects the 
national culture. 

The contemporary philosophical life of Mexico is active. Ezequiel 
A. Chavez is “intellectual father” of many of Mexico’s leaders, and is a 
favorite of Mexican youth. He has a generous and scholarly mind. He 
has visited several universities in the United States. Antonio Gaso, still 
active, was the first in Mexico to occupy a chair entirely devoted to 
philosophy. He is interested in philosophy of personality and social 
philosophy, and has written brilliantly against totalitarianism. Jos6 
Vasconcelos is also widely read and admired. Eduardo Garcia Maynez 
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interprets Hartmann’s ethics and is a philosopher of law, as well as 
editor of Filosofta y Letras. Leopoldo Zea is the historian of positivism 
in Mexico. Edmundo O’Gorman is an able translator of English philo¬ 
sophical works. The rise of Franco in Spain has enriched Mexican 
culture by the coming of numerous Spanish philosophers who loved 
freedom more than home. Among them are Jose Gaos and Eduardo 
Nicol, both first-class scholars. Nicol has written a Psychology of Vital 
Situations, manifesting considerable originality. Jose Ferrater Mora is 
another Spanish exile, whose Dictionary of Philosophy, already in its 
second edition, is a remarkably comprehensive and accurate work, es¬ 
pecially when one considers that the author is barely in his thirties. 

The other chief center of philosophical activity is Argentina. It 
has produced many distinguished thinkers. Among Argentina’s most 
brilliant social philosophers is Juan Bautista Alberdi (1810-84), whose 
great work, The Bases and Points of Departure for the Organization of 
the Argentine Republic (185a), fared better than Plato’s Republic — 
for it actually became the foundation of the country’s new constitution— 
but worse than The Federalist, since the new constitution lasted only seven 
years in Argentina. Alberdi advocated liberal democratic principles and 
criticized existing South American constitutions both for their lack of 
economic realism and also for their exclusive recognition of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Las Bases, as his work is commonly called, is an out¬ 
standing classic of American democratic philosophy. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-88) is another distinguished 
liberal figure—a philosopher of education and follower of Horace Mann 
who became president of the Republic in 1868 and held the post until 
1874. He had been minister to the United States 1865-68, during which 
time he wrote a life of Abraham Lincoln. A great admirer of our country 
and its institutions, he desired to build Argentina on foundations similar 
to those of the United States. His liberalism affected his educational and 
religious thought as well as his political views and policies. His best- 
known work, Facundo, a sociological analysis of South America, was trans¬ 
lated into English by Mrs. Horace Mann in 1868. 

The influence of positivism made itself felt in the writings of Jose 
Ingenieros (1877-1925), who opposed all metaphysics and held to strict, 
determinism, laying chief stress on the sciences of psychology, sociology, 
and criminology. For a while he was the South American philosopher 
best known in the United States. But Alejandro Korn (1860-1936), 
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originally a physician and professor of anatomy, became a philosopher in 
1906, and turned the tide in favor of an idealistic philosophy of “creative 
freedom,” influenced by Kant and Dilthey. He comes much nearer to 
being a systematic metaphysician than any other Latin American. His 
influence is continued in the very able Francisco Romero, the most 
eminent living Latin-American philosopher, who is not only a prolific 
writer, but also a competent editor of philosophical works and an educa¬ 
tional leader. His mind is liberal and international. Risieri Frondizi, 
at the University of Tucuman, who has spent considerable time in the 
United States, is making important contributions to the history of Latin- 
American thought. Manuel Nunez Regueiro combines literary distinc¬ 
tion with philosophical insight, and his works are very numerous. He 
is noteworthy for his mastery of philosophy of science, philosophical 
method, and philosophy of religion. He is more familiar with the best 
works in the English language than are most Latin Americans. Regueiro’s 
point of view is Protestant, and he stands close to American personalism. 
Finally, the name of Mario Bunge should be mentioned, as founder of 
the excellent and impartial philosophical journal, Minerva. 

V 

Looking at contemporary Latin-American thought in the large, we 
find three main traits characterizing it, namely, its social interest, its 
concern with personality, and its spiritual idealism. 

First of all, Latin-American thinkers manifest social interests. Many 
of them are trained in law and are practicing lawyers. There are at least 
two reasons for this. One is the political situation; there is great need 
for lawyers in regions where governments change frequently and political 
conditions are not stable. The other reason is economic; the financial 
rewards of philosophy in Latin America are rarely sufficient to meet a 
person’s needs, and some additional source of income is essential. In a 
good many cases, it is hard to tell whether a man is primarily a lawyer 
and secondarily a philosopher or primarily a philosopher and a lawyer 
only “on the side.” Be that as it may, philosophers have contributed 
much to the framing and popularizing of sound democratic ideals and to 
defending them against totalitarian attacks. It is noteworthy, for in¬ 
stance, that the Colegio Libre in Buenos Aires, has, since the death of 
our late President, established a Franklin Delano Roosevelt chair for 
the study of inter-American relations. 
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Secondly, there is a growing interest in personality. Franquiz in 
Puerto Rico, Caso in Mexico, and Romero in Argentina are prominent 
among those who have made the nature of personality a basic problem. 
Avelino, of Santo Domingo, is also to be counted in this group. The ma¬ 
jority of the problems with which most Latins are deeply concerned are 
aspects of the philosophy of personality. Their writings deal with the 
relations of reason and emotion, reason and will, knowledge and skep¬ 
ticism, good and evil, hope and despair, faith and doubt, rather than 
the purely objective problems of logic, mathematics, and natural science 
—and when these latter are considered it is usually in their relations to 
personality. 

Thirdly, there is an undercurrent of spiritual idealism. It is true 
that the Latins have not yet produced any great creative system of 
thought. They are dependent on Europe. They have as yet no man 
of intellectual vision to set beside Hegel or Lotze, Bradley or James 
Ward, Royce or Bowne or Whitehead. But preoccupation with philos¬ 
ophy of life and of values, concern about objectivity of values and their 
“hierarchy,” and frequent discussions of spirit and the spiritual life, are 
symptomatic of a search for higher things. It is true that the problem 
of God is rarely faced by philosophers who are not fairly orthodox Cath¬ 
olics, although Regueiro is a notable exception. This situation may be 
traced partly to a desire to avoid conflict with the authority of the es¬ 
tablished Church, and partly to a paralysis of speculative thought left 
over from positivistic times. Then, too, the Latin mind is profoundly 
skeptical as well as profoundly spiritual. This paradoxical situation illus¬ 
trates Schopenhauer’s principle of “Man’s Need of Metaphysics.” 

The spiritual distress of Latin America will not be allayed until 
Latin Americans can develop a spiritual metaphysics and philosophy of 
religion corresponding to their needs and problems. In a sense, as Pro¬ 
fessor Cornelius Kruse has pointed out, philosophy is a sort of religion 
for cultivated Latin Americans. It enables them to escape from the 
spiritual rigors of ecclesiastical authority without forcing an open break 
with the Church. It affords them some of the inner advantages of free¬ 
dom, yet without adequate outer expression. Such a pursuit of spiritual 
idealism is in unstable equilibrium} it is both tragic and hopeful. It 
is now too abstract and almost unreal} it gives promise of a concrete 
personalism that will relate the highest ideals to the social, economic, 
and religious conditions which now prevail. 

Reprinted from Religion in Life— Spring 1946 issue. Copyright by Stone and Pierce. 
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of three essays on the late Professor Korn. The first of these essays 
is by Francisco Romero, who also edited the volume; the second is by 
Angel Vassallo, and the third by Luis Aznar. There are appended 
further remarks on Korn by Professor Romero and a short article by 
Korn himself described as “The Testament of a Philosopher.” The 
volume is, accordingly, not a systematic treatment, but a series of 
impressions of a man who made noteworthy contributions to the 
development of Argentine culture. 

Like Wundt, Lotze, Ward, J. S. Haldane, and others, Alejandro 
Korn is one who came to idealistic philosophy from physiological 
studies. Born at San Vicente in the province of Buenos Aires in i860, 
he became a doctor of medicine at the University of Buenos Aires in 
1882. From 1888 on he taught anatomy at the Colegio Nacional de la 
Plata. He became a director of the Melchor Romero Hospital for the 
Insane in 1897, a position from which he retired in 1916. Meanwhile 
he developed an interest in philosophy, and from 1906 until 1930 was 
professor of history of philosophy in the faculty of arts and letters at 
Buenos Aires. He died in 1935. Since his death an impressive edition 
of his works has been prepared by the Universidad Nacional de La 
Plata. 

Although Korn left abundant literary remains, he was one for 
whom writing was incidental and subsidiary. The life of thought and 
discussion, the search for truth, attracted his entire energy. 

The idealism of Korn was characterized by critical rigor and 
thoroughness, if not by systematic completeness. As if in contrast to 
James's description of idealists as tender-minded, Korn thought of him¬ 
self as one who thought upward (hacia arriba ), not downward (hacia 
abajo). In spite of his scientific studies, his philosophy did not center 
either in philosophy of nature—he was critical of Hegel’s Naturphil¬ 
osophic —or in the positivistic approach of nineteenth century South 
American thought, but rather in the problems which the natural sci¬ 
ences do not solve, namely, the problems of value. As Vassallo points 
out, value is for Korn the creation of freedom, the reaction of human 
will in the presence of a thing. The total realm of such creation is 
culture; and philosophy is essentially axiology, philosophy of culture. 
The freedom on which culture rests is genuinely creative and meta¬ 
physical. 

The work of Alejandro Korn has been until recently practically 
unknown in the United States. Most North American scholars have 
relied for their knowledge of Ibero-American philosophy on the worse 
than inadequate paragraph devoted to the subject in the latest 
Ueberweg. The lively and broad interest in philosophy as a factor in 
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culture that has been evinced in the lands to the south of the United 
States is being brought to general notice by the tributes being paid to 
Korn, and by other means also. The devoted labors of Puerto Rican 
scholars in making available the writings of the ethical and social 
philosopher and educator, Hostos, have attracted wide and favorable 
attention. In Puerto Rico, Professor Jose Franquiz is developing a 
personalistic idealism. The Biblioteca Filosophica, edited in Argentina 
by Professor Romero, is a noteworthy enterprise. It presents important 
works by classical and modern philosophers in translation, as well as 
philosophical works in Spanish, and bids fair to accomplish for Argen¬ 
tina what the Philosophische Bibliothek has done for Germany and the 
Religion of Science Library for the United States. Further, the dis¬ 
tinguished literary quarterlies of Argentina, and the daily press, pay 
more attention to philosophy than do the corresponding English 
language publications. The quarterly, Laminar, published by Pedro 
Gringoire in Mexico City, makes important contributions to inter¬ 
national understanding in philosophy of religion. 

Prominent among influences affecting recent thought in South 
America are the writings of Husserl, Max Scheler, and Heidegger. 
The presence of numerous refugees on university faculties in South 
America inevitably stimulates the process of cultural osmosis that is 
going on. The little book on Korn gives rise to the reflection that the time 
has come when the philosophical thought of our Ibero-American neigh¬ 
bors should receive more attention than has hitherto been accorded to it. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 

Boston University. 
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Alejandro Korn. By Francisco Romero, Angel Vassalo, and Luis 
Aznar. Buenos Aires, Editorial Losada, S. A., 1940. Pp. 138. 

By 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BR 1 GHTMAN 


Reprinted from Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, September, 1941 
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Alejandro Korn. By Francisco Romero, Angel Vassallo, and Luis 
Aznar. Buenos Aires, Editorial Losada, S. A., 1940. Pp. 138. 

A note in the March 1941 issue of this journal announced the 
founding of the Cdtedra Alejandro Korn at the Colegio libre de 
estudios superiores in Buenos Aires. The work before us is a collection 
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sketches of the thought of the greatest philosophers, partly quotation and 
partly exposition, Caso portrays the nature of the act by which ideal ob¬ 
jects (essences and values) are apprehended—“the ideatorial act.” With 
singular directness and a keen eye for the heart of the issue, Caso finds in 
Plato “the noetic act of intuiting the essence.” In Aristotle, the ideatorial 
act is expressed in the system of logic. In the Middle Ages, that act was 
directed toward the particular alone in Roscellinus; toward the universal 
alone in William of Champeaux; toward concepts in Abelard; toward 
particulars which exemplify ideas of God, in St. Thomas. Caso then moves 
to Husserl as the modern who has grappled most fundamentally with the 
problem. He finds that Husserl, in his “phenomenological idealism,” 
rejects Plato and holds that the ideatorial act is directed toward ideal and 
non-temporal essences, which are ultimate data of intuition. 

Caso then turns to values, but instead of taking his start again from 
Plato, as one might expect, he begins with the moderns. Nietzsche and 
Lotze are the two men from whom value theory is developed; but Nietzsche 
fails to raise the problem of the nature of values. Recognizing Lotze’s 
fundamental contribution, that of finding in sensibility a faculty for the 
recognition of the value-things, Caso goes on to discuss Brentano’s doctrine 
of intentional reference. Both Lotze and Brentano find in emotion an 
ideatorial act revealing truth about values, “as incontrovertible for me, as 
my belief that the sun exists.” From this point Caso proceeds to show 
how the economists and the sociologists deal with value. In two final chap¬ 
ters, he sets forth, without attempting to solve, the problem of the ob¬ 
jectivity and subjectivity of values. Appendices with quotations follow. 

This outline fails to do justice to the skill and wisdom of the author and 
to the many insights which adorn the pages. He opposes both impersonal 
axiology and the social solipsism of a Durkheim. Of religion he says: 
“Culture without religion is a profane thing.” His personalism appears 
in his view of a personal God and personalistic ethics, which he relates to 
the personal example of Jesus. But the book is essentially problematic 
rather than systematic ; few students of philosoph}^ will fail to find sugges¬ 
tive ideas in it. 

The chief weakness of the book, within the limits proposed by the 
author, is in its use of sources. Too often secondary sources are used 
instead of primary ones; Schwegler alone is quoted extensively as an his¬ 
torian of philosophy; and frequent^ the quotations are not documented. 
These defects of method do not seriously impair the merit of a work which 
is a model historical introduction to a great complex of problems. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


Boston University. 
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Reprinted from Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
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El Ado Ideatorio. By Antonio Caso. Mexico (D. F.), Libreria de 

Porrua Hnos. y Cia., 1934 . Pp. 221 . 

It must frankly be admitted that we North Americans have a great deal 
of “catching up” to do in the field of Latin-American philosophy. El Ado 
Ideatorio , published in 1934 , is late in coming to the reviewer’s attention. 
Professor Antonio Caso, its distinguished author, belongs in the group of 
those whom Francisco Romero calls the “fundadores,” the founders of the 
modern Latin-American reaction against positivism His point of view 
may be best described as broadly personalistic. 

El Ado Ideatorio is, however, not an essay in metaphysics. The author 
calls it ontology. It might be also assigned to the borderland between 
phenomenology and epistemology. 

The method of the author is simple, objective, and direct. In cameo 
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and devotion. His book on The Philosophical Development of Bergson and 
his Bibliography is one which any student of Bergson would prize. The 
sketch of Bergson’s life and thought is well-informed, with side-lights on 
his influence in Latin America. Most valuable, however, is the bibliog¬ 
raphy with 1056 items by and about Bergson. While not all the entries 
are complete (we find references to “Hibbert Journal, 1911 ,” and to “Na¬ 
tion, Sept. 1909 ”; full names and dates are often lacking), this is by far the 
most complete Bergson bibliography known to the reviewer. There are a 
few almost inevitable (and usually obvious) typographical errors such as 
“Independet” in item 0550 . Comparison with the brief bibliographies in 
Ferrater Mora’s Diccionario and Hauer’s Philosophen-Lexikon reveals a 
few omissions and errata, as follows: 

0527—Hoffding’s Six Lectures on Bergson. Ferrater Mora adds the French 
tr. (?), La philosophic de Bergson , 1916. 

9744—Molina’s Proyecciones de la Intuicidn. Ferrater Mora adds the date, 

1935. 

0980—“Thibaudel” should read “Thibaudet.” The book is in 2 vols., 
Paris, 1923 (Hauer). Coviello had the author’s name correct in item 0469 
and also the fact of the book’s being in 2 vols. 

The Philosophen-Lexikon by Hauer adds the following items, not found 
in Coviello: 

Emmens, Wilko. Das Raumproblem bei Bergson. Leiden, 1931. 

Richter, Johannes Rudolf. “Intuition ” und “Intellektuelle Anschauung 
bei Schelling und Bergson. Ohlau, 1929. 

Weiss, Konrad, Die reine Wahrnehmung im psychophysischen Problem Berg¬ 
sons. Ilsenberg, 1930. 

The bibliography will also have to be supplemented by numerous items 
listed in the “Bibliography of Philosophy” published in the Journal of 
Philosophy in the years 1933 - 1936 , and by other items in the Bibliographic 
de la Philosophies 1937 and 1938 . No bibliography seems to include a 
fugitive item by Wilhelm Wundt, written during World War I, in which 
Bergson was charged with having derived his ideas chiefly from Schopen¬ 
hauer. Mr. Coviello will doubtless be grateful for all suggestions which 
will enable him to make his bibliography more nearly complete in a third 
edition. Meanwhile, his work is indispensable for all students of Bergson. 

In A Page of History in the Nascent Philosophy of Argentina , Mr. Coviello 
offers several instructive philosophical essays on such topics as “Freedom,” 
“American Aesthetic Creation,” “Affirmation and Negation of Personal¬ 
ity,” “Being, Knowing, Existing” (an “apocryphal dialogue”), “The 
Fatalism of War,” and other themes. These essays are particularly valu- 
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Sustancia. Tribuna Continental de la Cultura Provinciana. Third year.. 
October, 1942, Nos. 11-12. Director Alfredo Coviello. Tucuman, 
Argentina. Pp. 341-631. 

El Proceso Filosofico de Bergson y su Bibliografia. 2nd edition. By 
Alfredo Coviello. Tucuman, Argentina, la Revista Sustancia , 1941. 
Pp. 120. 

Una Pagina de Historia en la Naciente Filosofia Argentina y Otros Ensayos 
Criticos. By Alfredo Coviello. Cuadernos de Critica Filosofica , II. 
Grupo Septentrion. Tucuman, Argentina, 1942. Pp. 112. 

El Filosofo Hans Driesch. By Alfredo Coviello. Tucuman, Argentina, 
1942. Pp. 103. 

In the four items listed above, Alfredo Coviello evidences remarkable 
philosophic productivity. He is known in the United States primarily as 
founder and director of the distinguished quarterly, Sustancia. This 
journal is a characteristic product of the eager and intense culture of Ar¬ 
gentina, and has no parallel in the United States. Partly because of the 
lack of technical and specialized philosophical journals in South America, 
and partly because of the widespread popular interest in philosophy, a 
larger number of the articles in Sustancia deal with that discipline than has 
ever been the case in any of the general North American quarterlies or 
monthlies. In the current issue, for example, Mr. Coviello, writing on 
applied philosophy of education, discusses the problem whether the 
Argentinian university fulfills the function for which it is intended. This 
article is a searching analysis rather than a reform program. Following it 
are seven philosophical essays, the most interesting of which are M. Lopez- 
Rey y Arrojo on “Characteristics of Our Times”; J. Mantovani on “William 
James as Educator”; H. Maccarino, “From Physics to Metaphysics”; 
and Mr. Coviello, again, on “A Metaphysic of Freedom.” Other sections 
present history, criticism, poetry, geography, and essays and include some 
semi-philosophical articles of uneven merit. The book reviews are nu¬ 
merous and informing. A section entitled “Guide of Culture” discusses 
important contemporaiy movements of thought and life. 

With this issue the journal changes its scope to some extent. Whereas 
its subtitle has previously read, “A Review of Higher Culture,” it now 
reads, “A Continental Tribune of Provincial Culture.” This change might 
suggest a narrowing of range; on the contrary, it is intended to convey a 
broader national basis of support for an enterprise that has been largely 
supported by the North. It aims to “decentralize Argentinian culture.” 
Numerous scholars have been added to a “Federative Committee,” and 
the future should witness a wholesome new development of Sustancia. 

That a man who is responsible for the leadership of such a journal finds 
time for independent philosophical research is evidence of both industry 
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able to one who seeks light on the independent thought of philosophers in 
Argentina, rather than on European influences. Mr. Coviello is less 
“epigonenhaft” than some of his colleagues. 

To North American readers, one terminological usage is of special in¬ 
terest. On page 15, the author uses the expression “el personalismo filoso- 
fico” in the pejorative sense of indulging in personalities instead of express¬ 
ing ideas. Personalism in this sense is rightly said to “bar the way to free 
criticism.” Nevertheless, Mr. Coviello is very close to what in the United 
States is called personalism—that system of philosophy which makes 
personality its ultimate principle. In the essay on “Affirmation and 
Negation of Personality,” Mr. Coviello says: “To deny validity to per¬ 
sonality ... is as equivocal as pretending to invalidate instinct in its 
totality by exaggerating the unilateral primacy of reason, or the reverse.” 
He closes the essay with the words: “The affirmation of personality is evi¬ 
dently the deepest human fact which it is possible to conceive.” If Mr. 
Coviello will not call this way of thinking “personalismo,” perhaps he would 
be willing to accept the suggestion of Professor Gaos and the present 
reviewer and call it “personismo.” 

There remains the little booklet on Iians Driesch. It deals, briefly but 
illuminating^, with the essential concepts of Driesch’s vitalism—or at 
least some of them. Driesch’s psychology, his epistemology, his theory of 
freedom, and his criticism of phenomenology are either neglected or barely 
mentioned. The book is nevertheless as good a short introduction to 
Driesch as the reviewer has seen. 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGIPTMAN. 


Boston University. 


Reprinted from 

THE REVIEW OF RELIGION 
March, 1944 

Copyright 1944 by Columbia University Press 

Christ and the Christian Faith. Some Presuppositions and Implications 
of the Incarnation. By W. Norman Pittenger. New York: Round 
Table Press, Inc., 1941 . xv -\- 190 pp. $ 2 . 00 . 

In at least one respect, the subtitle of Professor Pittenger’s little 
book bears a formal methodological resemblance to the great Critique 
of Immanuel Kant. Just as the present work is described as “Some 
Presuppositions and Implications of the Incarnation,” so Kant’s work 
might be called “Some Presuppositions and Implications of Physics.” 
Kant found physics set forth in Newton’s Principia. Pittenger finds 
the incarnation set forth in “the traditional estimate” of the Nicene 
Creed, “God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God.” Kant 
and Pittenger both start from a datum which they accept as true. 
Against one who doubts Newton, Kant has few if any arguments. To 
one who doubts the Creed, our present author brings little help. For 
example, the remark that a reader of the Gospels would have to say of 
Jesus, (( aut deus aut non bonus homo” is far from enlightening, in 
view of the author’s own later concessions. The dilemma carries weight 
only if the Gospels (especially John) are accepted as historically au¬ 
thentic at almost every point, and it flies in the face of “Why callest 
thou me good?” in Matt. 19 : 17 . Nevertheless the book is well worth 
reading. 

Professor Pittenger’s treatment is a “popular,” but clear and honest 
statement of his conception of the modern meaning of the historic 
creed. He holds many propositions which never occurred to the writers 
of the Creed, without compromising his allegiance to what he takes 
to be its essentials. He thinks, for instance, that we have “much less 
certainty about the strictly ‘biographical’ Jesus than has often been 
claimed” (p. 3 ). He grants that the Fourth Gospel is not fully his¬ 
torical (p. 66 ). “Jesus,” our author says, “never claimed for himself 
full divinity” (p. 11 ). He agrees with A. S. Pringle-Pattison in regard¬ 
ing William Temple’s idea that “the psychology of the God-Man must 
necessarily be beyond our grasp” as a dangerous half-truth, if it “re¬ 
duces the attitude of the beholder to one of stupefaction” (p. 22 ). He 
plainly asserts that “the psychology of Jesus is purely human” (p. 23 ). 
Furthermore, like Patanjali, he declares that “we cannot use the 
miracle-stories as proofs of divinity” (p. 27 ). Even the Virgin Birth is 
cautiously granted not to be essential (pp. 88 , 91 ). It is incidentally 
assumed (p. 136 ) that Paul did not write Ephesians. 
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Along with these concessions to the modern temper, the traditional 
assertions are maintained. Jesus is “God in no reduced sense of the 
term” (p. 34). However, in a moment this assertion seems to be “re¬ 
duced” when the deity of Jesus is defined as “God acting in and 
through him” (p. 45), a formula that many Unitarians might accept. 
Our author even reaches the point where, in a comparison between 
Gandhi and Jesus, he tacitly admits that in both there is “a union of 
God and man,” which in Gandhi is “sporadic” and “frustrated,” but 
in Jesus is “perfectly integrated” (see p. 76). This seems to be a dif¬ 
ference of degree not of kind; of adjective, not of substance. In any 
event, the view rests on an explicit rejection of the sharp Barthian 
antithesis between Christ and “all other fact and all other experience” 
(pp. 105, 120). 

Our author’s conviction derives in part from the view that Christ’s 
coming is “a decisive moment in world-history” (p. 106). At the same 
time, he declines to make “salvation” depend on a knowledge of Christ 
(pp. 114-15). Both history, thus viewed, and philosophy are regarded 
by Professor Pittenger as relevant to Christian faith (pp. 120-21). On 
general philosophical grounds, he defines God as “super-personal” (su¬ 
perhuman?) reality, whose character is love. At this point he comes 
close to certain views of the finiteness of God (such as Rashdall’s, 
Montague’s, and the present reviewer’s), when he says that “by his 
subtle, interior, mysterious operation, God is distilling some enduring 

value from that which seems to us to be total dis-value.Calvary 

and Easter illustrate a universal fact” (p. 129). 

The doctrine of the Trinity is presented from an empirical stand¬ 
point. “Three experiences had come to man from one God” (p. 128). 
But from this experience, the author feels obliged to go on to accept 
the “difficult” doctrine of Catholic thought that the persons of the 
Trinity are “something half-way between nouns and adjectives” (p. 
139). In a doctrine for which the substantive is vital, this is rather 
more than an ordinary difficulty. It bears more resemblance to a 
violation of the law of identity, and in the end Professor Pittenger 
flatly disavows the alternative of a “merely adjectival” view in favor 
of three subsistents. This outcome seems remote from his empirical 
basis in the “three experiences of one God,” and borders on tri-theism, 
unless subsistent means something other than substance, as is not 
stated explicitly. It is, however, not to be denied that the final formula 
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of '‘three distinguishable but eternal modes of being and activity” 
might be read modalistically as well as substantially. 

Any reader who takes the Christian faith seriously will learn much 
from this little volume. Yet one is conscious that two conflicting cur¬ 
rents of thought permeate the volume (as they permeated the thought 
of St. Augustine and many another). On the one hand, the letter of 
the Creeds is posited as a fixed point of departure, no question being 
raised about the experiences and criteria which led to the formula¬ 
tion of the Creeds. On the other hand, historical experience, historical 
criticism, and philosophy, are freely appealed to—there being no one 
authoritative Christian philosophy (p. 121). There are earnest and 
scholarly attempts to unite the traditional presuppositions with the 
empirical-rational method. Unfortunately, oil and water will not mix. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


Boston University 


Ill 
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well as the latter’s “austerity,” and “renunciation”—all these phrases 
indicate Romero’s power of characterizing philosophical personalities. 

One of the most interesting essays is that on temporalism, which sets the 
problem in historic perspective and then treats temporalistic ideas in 
Dilthey, Spengler, Husserl, Weininger, Bergson, Simmel, and Heidegger. 
In a future discussion, Romero might well consider the temporalism of 
James and Dewey, Alexander and Whitehead. The chapter on Descartes 
and Husserl is illuminating and takes up with some care the distinctions 
between solipsism and phenomenology, showing Husserl’s presupposition 
of, yet his indifference to, the reality of a transcendent world. Romero 
is much impressed by Husserl’s “desperate parsimony,” as also by his 
“prudence and intellectual honesty.” Romero manifests understanding 
and appreciation of the work of Gestalt psychology, in connection with 
which he rightly points out that Hume was far from being the pure em¬ 
piricist he supposed he was. 

The chief merit of this work is its expository scholarship, which com¬ 
bines appreciation with criticism, yet without obtruding the author’s 
own views. The writer’s modesty, his thoroughness, and his clarity are 
all commendable. Further works from his pen will be welcome. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGIITMAN. 


Boston University. 


Made in the United Stales of America 

Reprinted from Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
Vol. Ill, No. 1, September, 1942 


Filosofia Contemporanea. Estudios y Notas. Primera Eerie. By Fran¬ 
cisco Romero. Buenos Aires, Editorial Losado, S.A., 1941 . Pp. 212. 

Professor Francisco Romero is well known as the incumbent of the 
Alejandro Korn Chair at the Universidad de la Plata. He has often placed 
the philosophical world in his debt by his productive scholarship as well as 
by his extensive editorial activity. 

The present volume, Contemporary Philosophy , is a “first series of 
studies,'" all of which had been previously published either in journals or 
books or in pamphlet form. All of the essays evince a philosophical mind 
dealing vigorously and independently with great ideas. The title of the 
book is, however, somewhat misleading. From it one would expect either 
a survey of Latin-American philosophy or else a picture of world-wide 
philosophical tendencies. In fact, we find neither. What we have, apart 
from references to the classics of the past, is limited almost entirely to 
recent pre-Nazi German philosophy, with an occasional mention of 
Bergson. Romero's chief “heroes"—Husserl, Hartmann, Heidegger, 
Dilthey, and Scheler—are indeed important thinkers; but they hardly 
merit the rubric “Contemporary Philosophy" in the inclusive sense. The 
limited scope of the volume might well have been indicated in a sub-title. 
However, the implied promise in the words, “First Series," leads the reader 
to hope for a more comprehensive view in later volumes. 

The main characteristic of the essays is their philosophical insight and 
objectivity, particularly their concern about the objectivity of spiritual 
values. There is also a marked interest in the influence of the personality 
of philosophers on their thought. “The ingenious and varied prodigality" 
of Simmel, Brentano as “parsimonious and tenacious," Scheler as “a 
tormenting and tormented genius," the “metaphysical audacity" of 
Heidegger, the “philosophical arrogance" of Descartes and Husserl, as 
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survey of the literature in German. The only French works he mentions 
are by Germans; no British or American sources are listed. For example, 
Sorley, Rashdall, Laird, Moore, Taylor, Bosanquet, Urban, Perry, and 
Dewey are ignored. The whole treatment would have been richer and more 
adequate had the works of at least some of these authorities been considered. 
Perhaps the truth of Hartmann’s system looms so large in the writer’s mind 
that the exposition of other points of view seems to him to be a waste of 
time in an introductory manual. Nevertheless this method constitutes an 
undeniable limitation. 

Within the limits of his interest, Garcia Maynez presents, especially in 
Chapters X and XI, on “The Problem of the Existence of Values,” and 
“The Problem of the Knowledge of Values,” one of the best brief discussions 
of the Scheler-Hartmann phenomenological axiology to be found anywhere. 
In Chapter XIII there is a vigorous and analytical defence of free will as a 
“conditio sine qua non of morality.” 

In his further writing, it is to be hoped that the brilliant mind of Garcia 
Maynez will be less dependent on Scheler and Hartmann, and will become 
freer and more independent in its approach to the problems. It is of course 
true that a textbook, however trenchantly written, is not the best place to 
develop these qualities. 


Boston University. 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


Made in United States of America 

Reprinted from Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
Vol. VII, No. 1, September, 194G 


Etica. Eduardo Garcia Maynez. M6xico: Universidad Nacional de 

Mexico, Centro de Estudios Filosoficos, 1944 . 317 pp. 

With the Etica of Professor Garcia Maynez, recently appointed as a 
Guggenheim Fellow, a series of textbooks issued by the University of Mexico 
takes its start. The author’s lucid style and his mastery of much of the 
essential literature provide the reader with both enjoyment and instruction. 
The point of view is influenced by phenomenology. 

After an introductory section, the text falls into four main parts, dealing 
respectively with empirical ethics, goods ethics, formal ethics, and value 
ethics. Empirical ethics is completely rejected (no account being taken 
of Kant’s rare use of the concept of moralische Erjahrung ); it is an ethics of 
power, or anarchism, or subjectivism, or utilitarianism. The goods ethics, 
we are told, assumes a fundamental value, a summum bonum , and rests on 
the teleological structure of life. Since we are told that the goods ethics, 
in a sense, “coincides with the principal variants of empiricism,” the basis 
of the classification is somewhat obscure, although the author had warned 
us that it was not absolute (p. 32 ). In the treatment of formal ethics 
Kant is the expected and familiar example. 

Value ethics is the author’s conception of ethical truth. Value deter¬ 
mines obligation. There is some difficulty in the exposition. Many would 
regard goods and values as synonyms in the field of ethics, and our author 
does not expound sufficiently the reasons for dividing goods from values as 
sharply as he does, although the subject is touched on in Chapter X. He 
makes clear, however, that value ethics is fundamental; that values exist 
as ideal objects independent of human valuations; and that the concept of 
value cannot be derived from the study of obligation, of things, or even of 
goods. He does, however, speak of “the values of the good” as subject- 
matter of ethics (p. 17 ). Knowledge of values is emotional or intuitive; 
there is (so Scheler) an emotional a priori (pp. 242 - 243 ) as “organ of the 
intuition of the valuable.” 

In the development of these principles, Garcia Maynez combines the 
historical with the theoretical methods. The latter is dominant. The 
strength of the exposition lies in its strong attacks on ethical subjectivism. 

In treating of value ethics (or axiology), he offers an excellent compact 


SOME DEFINITIONS FOR PERSONALISTS 

E By Edgar Sheffield Brightman 

VER SINCE Socrates noticed that the average man used 
words without knowing what they mean, it has been 
clear that it is well for us to be aware of what we are talking 
about. In spite of the dissemination of education, dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, science, and philosophy, we are still largely in 
the dark. Even scientists sometimes resent being asked to define 
their terms; it is fashionable to say that definition is impossible 
until the close of investigation, so that many investigators pro¬ 
ceed through a veritable jungle and welter of vagueness, firmly 
and almost resentfully declining all invitations to tell what the 
strange words mean. Semanticists and symbolic logicians, it is 
true, see the need for accuracy in thought, and propound admir¬ 
able theories. But when they venture into the arena where words 
are the weapons, they are often more mystifying, less clear, and 
less precise than ordinary mortals. 

If anyone, wearying of the strife of unknown tongues, pro¬ 
pounds a definition, he is told, (1) that definitions are merely 
verbal and have no bearing on reality (which if true proves that 
all words are empty and we’d better spend all our time in mute 
pointing) 1 , and also, to clinch the case, (2) that definitions are 
dogmas that conceal thought (which, if true, is a veto on every 
clear hypothesis as well as on all self-criticism or criticism by 
others). These two vetoes occur so often in current literature 
that they have come to acquire an aura of fashionable sanctity. 
But a moment’s reflection shows that they are futile and self- 
defeating. If no definition can refer to anything real, language is 
useless in a real world; and if definitions are necessarily dogmatic, 
then we must choose between dogmatism and meaningless mut¬ 
tering. If it came to that, it would be better to have dogmas that 
mean something than grunts and groans with no meaning at all. 
The truth is (1) that the function of definitions is to define the 

1. See Hall’s critical treatment of definitionism in his essay on "Metaphysics” in D. D. Runes (ed.) 
Twentieth Century Philosophy. 



real (what it is, how it acts, how we are related to it, or act on 
it) and (2) that definitions are hypotheses subject to further 
inquiry. The process of thought, like the dialectic of Hegel, is 
a process of continual redefinition or at least of critical re-exam¬ 
ination of definitions. There is no reason why any definition 
should be laid away in moth-balls; but, equally, there is no 
reason why any definition should be changed unless it can be 
improved. 

The remainder of this paper consists of definitions proposed 
in the spirit of the foregoing discussion. They have been sub¬ 
jected to criticism for some time by the writer and others. Obvi¬ 
ously, they express his convictions about the nature of the real, 
not merely his expectations about how words shall be used. 
Readers are, however, invited to criticize the proposed definitions 
with both questions in mind: (1) Do the definitions indicate 
legitimate uses of the words? and (2) Do the definitions define 
reality (objects, experience, being) as it is? If not, in either case, 
why not? No apology is offered for the fact that these definitions 
owe much, explicitly or implicitly, to thinkers as various as 
Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Bowne, Knudson, Flewelling, 
Allport, Santayana, Sellars, Williams, and Dewey. 

The Datum. (1) A datum is always mental, someone’s con¬ 
scious experience. For epistemology, the datum is all actual pres¬ 
ent consciousness. The present is what is grasped in a simulta¬ 
neous whole. The datum is what is given, the "specious present,” 
the field of attention (including fringe), the stream of conscious¬ 
ness (as now present), present experience (including every 
actual conscious event or process — all qualia, desires, prefer¬ 
ences, choices, judgments, reasonings, memories, feelings, emo¬ 
tions ). Royce calls it the time-span. The whole datum is a self, 
which is a process of perpetual change and activity. It consists 
of "ingredients of conscious experience of human minds”; see 
Donald Williams, Jour. Phil., 30 (1933), 617. (But "ingred¬ 
ient” Connotes, wrongly, an element enjoying a being of its own 


separate from the mind; "of minds” is synonymous with "of 
conscious experience.”) (2) In addition, the word "datum” may 
be used to designate what is taken as the starting point of any 
investigation; for example, a problematic situation prior to 
inquiry. (3) It may also mean, as The Given in my special 
theory, what is not produced by will, such as the laws of reason 
and the facts of sense.—Any item or set of items in a datum, 
short of the whole present datum that is designated is an aspect 
of the datum. 

Attention. This is a fundamental property of a datum. (1) 
Attention is the fact that certain aspects of the datum-field, called 
the focus, are more conspicuous (clearer, and more compelling) 
than others, which are called the fringe. (There may be subor¬ 
dinate foci in any datum; one may read philosophy and listen 
to Charlie McCarthy at the same time). Voluntary attention is 
attention initiated by a choice of preference within the datum, 
that is, the focus is voluntarily selected and held to for some 
time. Involuntary attention is attention contrary to choice, when 
voluntary attention strives elsewhere. It may be due to unex¬ 
pected changes, such as unusual sounds, strong desires (apart 
from their rational control), or signs of danger. Nonvoluntary 
attention is attention from which all direct relation to choice is 
absent. It is volitionally neutral. We cannot be sure whether the 
entire field of attention in all its foci is ever absolutely nonvol¬ 
untary. There almost always arises some voluntary striving for 
or against the objects of what was at first nonvoluntary attention. 
Attention is never absent from the datum (1). 

Essence. This word, used in many historic senses, is best taken 
in general harmony with the theory of criticil realism. (1) Es¬ 
sence, then, is the experienced quality or quale of any datum or 
any aspect of any datum. It is intuition itself; not, as Santayana 
believes, its object. Hence the term refers to what is presented 
in the very datum. The presence of an essence is experience, but 
not knowledge (which comes only after testing and inquiry). 


(2) It may also be used to designate a property of anything 
without which that thing would not be itself. When we confront 
a pair of shoes, the experience of a shiny, black gestalt in the 
datum is essence in sense (1), but not in sense (2); for when 
the shoes are befouled with mud, uppers and soles (the essence 
(2) of a pair of shoes) is still there. 

Intuition. Intuition (etymologically, looking at) is any rela¬ 
tively simple aspect, or group of aspects, of the datum attended 
to, apart from any relations to a reasoning process. For example, 
every quale (sensuous datum, emotional datum, etc.) is an intui¬ 
tion. An intuition may or may not be taken as a description of 
something other than the datum. Dreams, mathematical entities, 
sense qualia, are all intuitions, whatever else they may be or 
imply. This is close to Santayana’s conception of intuition. There 
is no reason to suppose that any intuition, taken as such, is to be 
trusted as insight into truth, although it may well prove to be a 
valuable clue or hypothesis. 

Judgment. A judgment, as an act of judging, is any aspect of 
the datum which describes (whether truly or falsely) something 
other than itself, either before or after inquiry. The "something 
else” is called the object of the judgment. Every distinguishable 
intuition is related to a judgment. The meaning or content of a 
judgment, when stated in words, is called a sentence or a propo¬ 
sition. Modern symbolic logic assumes that a proposition is a 
judgment-meaning taken in abstraction from any datum. The 
description of an other (an object) is the objective reference of 
the judgment. The datum-self in which a judgment occurs may 
be called the judge or the judger. The other or object may be a 
possible datum for the "whole self” ("future self”) of the judge, 
or of other judges, or, if personalism is false, of no judge. 

Judgment implies epistemological dualism: that is, the act 
of judging or of knowing is never identical with the object 
judged or known. Hence the mentalism presupposed (see 
datum) requires a constant relation between the mind and its 
environment. Dewey’s conception of the mental and of mental- 


ism in his Logic is entirely inconsistent with the personalistic 
view (which requires not only objective reference to, but real 
interaction with, the environment). 

Truth. Any judgment or set of judgments which describes 
its object as it is (was, or will be) is a truth or set of truths. 
"Jesus Christ was an Aryan” is not a truth. "The datum is com¬ 
plex” is a truth. The possession of truth by a datum-self is called 
Knowledge, when the true judgment has been tested by appro¬ 
priate criteria, experiments, or inquiries. 

Belief. The process in a datum-self which treats a judgment 
or hypothesis as true. Belief is synonymous with acknowledg¬ 
ment, or acceptance, or supposition (Annahme). 

Hypothesis. A process initiated in a datum-self, which pro¬ 
poses a judgment as possibly (thinkably) true, defines the 
conditions under which it would be true, and sets forth its 
implications and involvements (see Dewey for these terms). An 
hypothesis is tested when it is found whether these conditions, 
implications, and involvements are found in experience or not. 

Proof. The process of showing: (1) The self-consistency 
of an hypothesis intended to interpret some aspect or aspects of 
the datum. (2) Its consistency with all aspects of the datum 
including verified hypothesis. Proof is often called verification. 
Verification is the discovery of aspects of the datum which are 
fully coherent with the hypothesis, together with evidence of 
the absence of contradictory data. Verification, therefore, depends 
on continuous, precise, memory of the original hypothesis, on 
success in complete inspection of all the data, and on perfectly 
sound reasoning about the relations between the hypothesis and 
the data. (3) Its superiority to all competing hypotheses for the 
purpose of interpreting the datum. This requires, ideally, the 
consideration of all possible hypotheses. On account of (2) and 
(3) (assuming that (1) may be seen by intuition), all proof 
must remain in the realm of incompletely verified hypothesis; 
hence all knowledge is belief, but it is verified or tested belief 
(Dewey’s warranted assertibility) as against arbitrary belief. 


1 Vhole Self. The datum is a "datum self”. The whole self is 
present datum plus the past data which are in principle capable 
of being related to the present datum by memory linkages 
(which identify the past data as belonging to the same self), 
plus the future data for which what is now present will be 
regarded as a past remembered datum. The present datum can 
now refer to the future datum by linkages of expectation of 
anticipation-linkages, as they may be called. The consciousness 
of recognition in memory and of self-identification are necessary 
to a whole self. The experience of the datum-self involves the 
truth that there is a whole self. 

Other Selves. Every normal datum self not only believes that 
it is a member of a whole self, but also believes that there are 
other selves. No datum can believe itself to be all that there is 
without abandoning the task of interpretation. 

Person. A person is a self capable of reason (interpretation) 
and value (satisfactions—empirical or ideal). 

Coherence. Coherence consists of fulfilment of the norms: 
Be consistent, be systematic, be inclusive, be analytic, be synoptic, 
be active, be open to alternatives, be critical, and be decisive. 
Coherence is a synonym of reason. 

Interpretation. A process within a whole self whereby the 
datum is understood, i.e., is treated coherently. Contradictory 
judgments are so treated that one is believed and the other is 
disbelieved, or interpretation is postponed and judgment sus¬ 
pended. The aim of interpretation is fully consistent belief (see 
Proof.) 

Existence. (1) The existence of selves consists of data inter¬ 
preted as belonging to a system in time (system of time-spans), 
such that every aspect of every datum is either before or after or 
simultaneous with every other. All selves have history; personal 
existence is history. There is no timeless personal existence. 
(2) The existence of nature consists of experienced objects which 
belong to a unified system of space and time. Nature may con¬ 
ceivably be wholly data (as I believe) or partly data (as natural- 


ists believe) or not data at all (as Santayana and Democritus 
held). 

Reality. The object of true judgments is called reality. All 
judgments about reality are beliefs, for reasons previously stated. 
Reality is what we are thinking about when we are thinking 
coherently, and so, truly; it is the goal of thought, the meaning 
of all experience. For the personalist, God, the Supreme Person, 
is the supreme reality, the ens realissimum. 

In addition to the foregoing fundamental, but incomplete, 
set of definitions, a few more definitions are added from an earlier 
"Platform”. They were agreed upon, after long discussion by 
Professors Mary W. Calkins and Edgar S. Brightman, May 25, 
1929, less than a year before her death, and have been often re¬ 
examined since. They may be compared with the definitions 
above; part of their intent is to show resemblances and differ¬ 
ences between singularistic or absolutisticpersonalism (Calkins) 
and pluralistic personalism (Brightman). They were originally 
called "A Platform of Personalistic Idealism.” The definitions 
follow: 

1. The Universe is completely mental in nature. [Here the 
term "universe” means all-that-there-is, including God and man, 
nature and supernature.] 2 

2. Every mental Existent is either a self, or else a part, 
aspect, phase or process of a self. The term Person is used of 
selves capable of reasoning and ideal valuations. [It is, of course, 
presupposed that all selves are in interaction with their environ¬ 
ment and are dependent on it; this environment includes the 
body, which, by definition, is mental.] 

3. The Physical Universe may be regarded as the direct 
experiencing and willing of one cosmic person, 2 or as a system of 
infra-human selves [as in panpsychism, to which, for all her 
absolutism, Miss Calkins was inclined], or as a system of ideas 
in the minds of finite persons [as in McTaggart’s personalism]. 

2. Material added in square brackets was not in the original "platform” agreed on by Professors Calkins 
and Brightman, but is an addition by the latter. 



4. The Total Universe is a system of selves and persons, who 
may be regarded either as members of one all-inclusive person 
who individuates them by the diversity of his purposing [the 
Hegel-Royce-Calkins view], or as a society of many selves related 
by common purposes [the Bowne view]. 

5. Every Self directly experiences itself. 

6. The self knows some Other Selves indirectly, by inference 
[so that epistemological dualism is true on the human plane, a 
point that troubled Miss Calkins considerably, in view of the 
ultimate epistemological monism of her absolutistic theory]. 

7. Any Metaphysical Theory (except materialism which 
denies facts of direct experience) about the quality of reality or 
the number of ultimately distinct beings is compatible with all 
scientific observations and with scientific laws conceived either 
(a) as generalizations of observed sequences or (b) as statistical 
formulations of average behavior [which latter view, going back 
to Clifford’s hints, was viewed favorably by Royce and is accepted 
by many contemporary scientists]. But philosophy is dependent 
upon the facts revealed by the sciences for its conception not 
only of the structure of the universe but also of its values and 
purposes. 

8. Aesthetics and Ethics are based on psychological doctrines 
concerning the valuing consciousness, but go beyond descriptive 
psychology both in their normative aspects and also in their 

3. The term "cosmic person" is understood to include both the God of theism and the Absolute Person 
(of absolute idealism). ETAOIN ETAOINN 

metaphysical implication of beauty and goodness in the universe. 

9. Similarly, the science of Religion is primarily a psycho¬ 
logical and historical [and sociological] discipline; but the object 
of the religious consciousness, God, may be identified with a 
metaphysical object—the cosmic person. 1 


4. Any interested reader is invited to submit his ideas—criticisms, questions or additions—to Professor 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Box 35, Newton Center 59, Massachusetts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This Manual has been prepared not only in order to state 
certain fundamental requirements for courses in philosophy 
in Boston University, but also in order to help students in 
philosophy, tooth undergraduate and graduate, to a better 
use of the essential tools of language and of reference. 

Many of the revisions in the present edition result from 
helpful criticisms made by colleagues and students. Further 
suggestions for the improvement of the Manual will be 
gratefully received. 

It should be noted that when one is writing for publica¬ 
tion, one should not follow this Manual blindly, but should 
consult the style of the publisher who is to print the ma¬ 
terial. This is especially true of articles for journals; and 
many publishers provide Style Books. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


MANUAL FOR STUDENTS OF PHILOSOPHY 


1. Promptness. For success on education and in life a prompt 
meeting of all obligations is essential. This includes promptness 
in class attendance and in the presentation of all written work at 
the time when it is due or earlier. If it is impossible to meet a 
requirement promptly, the student should present a written excuse 
as soon as 'possible; this excuse should state (a) the reason for 
lateness and (b) the date when the work will be presented. 


2. Absences. If a student is absent from any quiz, he shall 
present to the instructor, when he next attends class, a written 
statement of the reason for his absence. If the reason is satis¬ 
factory, the student is allowed a make-up quiz, if the instructor 
deems it necessary. If the number of absences for any reason 
should be excessive, additional work may be assigned. 

3. The Use of 3 x 5 Cards or Slips. For permanent files, for 
certain types of written reports, for the taking of notes on reading, 
and for questions and excuses, unruled cards or slips of paper of 
the regular library index size (3" x 5") are useful, both because 
their size is convenient and also because suitable filing boxes for 
them are readily obtainable. In order to avoid bulk it is preferable 
to use slips of reasonably heavy paper rather than the commoner 
cards (except for author index cards). Hereafter these slips will 
be referred to as 3 x 5’s. The student should write on one side of 
a 3 x 5 only. 

4. Author Index Cards for Books. The standard form for an 
author index card follows: 


WERjKMEISTER, William Henry ICT (1948) 

An Introduction to Critical Thinking. 

Lincoln: Johnsen Publishing Company, 1948. 


(Italicized matter is underlined in typing and longhand.) This form 
is used for books only, not for articles. The first line is as near 
the top of the card as possible, for convenience in a file. The 
author’s last name begins at the extreme left of the card. The 
standard abbreviation and date, ICT (1948), end at the extreme 
right. The title is indented under the name, and the bibliograph¬ 
ical data are indented under the title. 
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If a work consists of two or more volumes, the number of 
volumes is designated immediately after the title on the same 
line .(or, if room is lacking, on a second line which begins under 
the first letter of title). If the edition used is other than the first, 
the date of first copyright on the reverse side of the title page will 
usually reveal the date of the first edition. The facts then appear 
as follows: The edition is indicated on the line with the title (and 
before the mention of number of volumes), as, e.g., 3d ed. or 
rev. ed. In the line of data which follows the title, the year of 
the first edition appears in parentheses, followed by the year of 
the edition entered on the card. E.g., if the data are for the second 
edition of Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft, the items appear as 
follows: 

Riga: Johann Friedrich Hartknoch, (1781)1787. 

The standard abbreviation in the upper right comer then appears 

£LS * 

KrV(1781) 

(1787) 

This form obviously cannot be followed if the date of the first 
edition is unkn own, as in many of the Greek and Latin classics 
and some medieval works, or not available, as in some recent books. 

If a book has two authors, their names appear as follows: 

WIEMAN, Henry Nelson, and Bernard Eugene MELAND. 
If it has several authors (and no one editor), the following form 
may be used. 

DRAKE, Durant, and others. 

The names of the “others” may be listed on the card, if desired, 
below the bibliographical data, where the subtitle, if any, may also 
appear. 

If the book is edited, rather than composed, by one man, !he is 
designated thus: 

FERM, Vergilius (ed.) 

The following form is used for most translations: 


WINDELBAND, Wilhelm HP (1905) 

A History of Philosophy (tr. James H. Tufts) 

(2nd ed.). 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. 


When the name of the translator is more important than the 
original author’s, the item may be entered under the translator. 
E.g., Fitzgerald is more important than Omar Khayyam in English 
literature. 
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After all of the data a line is omitted before other optional 
entries, such as the table of contents of the book, or reference to 
reviews, or the reader’s own estimate of the book. 

The student should make an author index card for every book 
which he consults. Because these 3 x 5’s are used for frequent 
reference, the use of unruled cards instead of paper 3 x 5’s is 
recommended. 

5. Standard Abbreviations. On the author index card there 
appears in the upper right comer a standard abbreviation of the 
book title, followed by the date of publication in parenthesis. A 
standard abbreviation usually consists of three initial letters of 
important words in the title; occasionally two letters will suffice; 
never more than four. When the title consists of one word, the 
abbreviation is the first three letters of that word. Well-established 
abbreviations of classical works are preferred to initial letters: 
as Nic. Eth. (Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics in English), Eth. 
Nic. (Ethica Nicomachea, designating the Greek text), Rep. 
(Plato’s Republic), KrV ( Die Kritik der reinen Vernunft ), etc. 
In all notes on reading, footnotes in papers, and reports of every 
kind, the source quoted is designated by the author’s last name 
(unless initials are essential to avoid confusion), the standard 
abbreviation without date (date of article appears, however), 
Roman numeral to designate volume, and Arabic numeral to 
designate page or pages. No abbreviation for volume or page is 
necessary in such abbreviations. A reference to page 159, Volume 
I, of Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society, would read: Pareto, 
MS, I, 159. If one desires to refer to a numbered section instead 
of to a page, the abbreviation would read: Pareto, MS, I, Sec. 235. 
The standard abbreviation for an article is explained in Sec. 6. 

6. Author Index Cards for Articles and Reviews. The stan¬ 
dard form of an author index card for an article is as follows: 


CARR, H. Wildon Art. (1929) 

“Real and Ideal Relations.” 

Phil. Rev., 38(1929), 1-22. 


In the formula: 38(1929), 1-22, the 38 refers to the volume, 1929 
to the year, and 1-22 to the pages. If a journal fails to number its 
pages consecutively through the year (e.g., The Personalist, in 
Vol. I), it will be necessary to adopt a different form, as follows: 
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KNUDSON, Albert C. Art. (1920) 

“Bowne as Teacher and Author.” 

Personalist, l(Ju!y, 1920), 1-14. 


In footnote and other references, these articles are cited as 
Carr, Art. (1929), or Knudson, Art. (1920). If an author has two 
or more articles in one year, they are cited as Art. (1940) \ Art. 
(1940) 2 , etc. 

Articles in a book to which several authors contribute chapters 
or essays are treated as follows: First, an author index card for the 
book is prepared, e.g., P. A. Schilpp(ed.), The Philosophy of Ber¬ 
trand Russell, and the abbreviated reference Sehilpp(ed.), PBR, 
is established. The 3x5 for an article in the book has the form: 


NAGEL, Ernst 

“Russell’s Philosophy of Science.” 

In Schilpp(ed.), PBR, 317-349. 

Art. (1944) 1 

Reviews are treated as fallows: 

THOMPSON, Tyler 

Rev. (1948) 

Rev. of Weiss, Nature and Man (1947). 


In Phil. Forum, 6(1948), 37. 



7. Standard Report on Reading. The term “standard report” 
designates a special form of report on reading. The use of 3 x 5’s 
is required for the standard report, in the hope that students will 
form the habit of filing reports permanently. A standard report is 
based on at least 50 pages of reading, and consists of three parts, 
which should be clearly designated as such, namely, “Bibliogra¬ 
phy,” “Summary,” and “Comments.” The first 3 x 5 in the bibli¬ 
ography lists the entire reading for the report in abbreviated form, 
showing the pages read in each source and also the grand total. 
Then follow author index cards for the books or articles consulted. 
The s ummar y is limited to four 3 x 5’s; it is a condensed para¬ 
phrase or abstract, not a bare outline; at the beginning of the 
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summary of each unit of reading there appears an accurate, abbre¬ 
viated reference to the pages read (e.g.: Hartslhorne, PPS, 209- 
242); the total number of pages read for the report is then stated. 
The comments (the most important portion of the report) are at 
least four in number; there is no limit to the length of comments, 
save that they are not to be unreasonably long. A single 3 x 5 is 
often enough for a comment. Each new comment begins on a 
new 3x5 and the comments are numbered consecutively. Com¬ 
ments should never be a mere continuation of the summary. They 
may be interpretations, criticisms, illustrations, comparisons, dis¬ 
cussions of historical origins and relations, practical applications, 
etc. They are intended to develop original and constructive think¬ 
ing. Comments should be varied in type and thought, yet showing 
logical relations to the material read and to each other. Each 
report on reading should be enclosed in an unsealed envelope on 
which appear the student’s name, his seat number (if one has 
been assigned), the name of the course, the report number (Report 
#2) or the word “Elective,” and the date. If the work is not on time, 
the words “Late—unexcused” or “Late—excused” should be writ¬ 
ten on the envelope. 

If more than 50 pages are read, summary and comments should 
be proportionately increased. 

Elective standard reports are accepted at any time during any 
course and receive credit. 

8. Bibliographies. All written work, whether standard report, 
essay, or thesis, should be accompanied by a complete bibliography 
of the reading on which the work is based. The bibliography for 
standard reports is described in the previous Section. In every 
essay, thesis, dissertation, or other paper, the bibliography should 
appear at the end of the paper, beginning on a new page. It is best 
arranged in alphabetical order throughout. The books by each 
author appear chronologically. In alphabetized bibliographies the 
author’s surname should come first, followed by his Christian 
name; but this inverted order should never appear in the body of 
the text or in footnotes. When two or more men are joint authors, 
the first name only should be inverted, as “Mahaffy, John P., and 
John H. Bernard.” The style of printing the author’s surname all 
capitals, which is followed on author index cards, is not followed 
in other bibliographies. Full data, such as are required for author 
index cards, should appear in every bibliography. The following 
models indicate a good style: 

Bradley, Francis Herbert.—AR 
Appearance and Reality. 2nd ed. (rev.). 

London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lam., (1893)1897. 
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De Tocqueville, Alexis.—DIA 

Democracy in America (tr. Henry Reeve, rev. Francis Bowen, 
from 12th French ed.). 2 vols. 

Cambridge: Sever and Francis, 1862. 

Laird, John.—Art. (1940) 

“The Ethics of Dignity.” 

Philosophy, 15(1940), 131-146. 

Montague, William Pepperell.—WT 
The Ways of Things. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 


Plato.— Rep. 

The Republic (tr. and ed. Paul Shorey, in Loeb Classical Li¬ 
brary). 2 vols. . , , 

London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1930. (Now published 
in the U. S. by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge.) 

Special problems arise in dealing with books of composite 
■authorship. If, for example, you wish to refer to Professor Spauld¬ 
ing’s essay on analysis in the New Realism volume, there appear 
(each in its proper alphabetical place) these 'two entries: 

Holt, Edwin B., and others.—NR 
The New Realism. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912. 

Spaulding, Edward Gleason.—Art. (1912) 

“A Defense of Analysis.” 

In Holt, NR, 155-247. 

Ingenuity is required when two or more books, each with its 
own paging, are bound into one, as in certain “omnibuses” and 
many volumes of the Philosophische Bibliothek. One entry is 
needed for the “omnibus,” and another for the book. 

9. Outlines of Essays, Theses, Dissertations. Every paper- 
essay, thesis, dissertation—is accompanied by an outline, which at 
the same time serves as a table of contents. Hence, the pages in 
the body of the text on which the discussion of each topic begins 
should be indicated by the proper numeral after the mention of 
the topic in the outline. It is best to enter this numeral at the 
right of the page after connecting dots, as follows: 

ttt The Meaning of Subsistence. 49 

Every outline should begin with an Introduction, which provides 
for an explicit statement of the problem and aim of the paper. 
A good outline has numerous subdivisions; but no point in the out¬ 
line may have one point only under it (a whole cannot be divided 
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into one part). If the paper is a long one (25 pp. or more), its 
main divisions are best designated as chapters (Chapter I, etc.). 
Main subdivisions of the chapter are indicated by Arabic numerals. 
It is best to avoid complicated subdivisions, and especially to avoid 
the use of letters. The next divisions under those marked by Arabic 
numerals are indicated by small Roman numerals (i, ii, etc.). If 
further subdivisions are needed, they may be indicated by Arabic 
and small Roman numerals, respectively, in parentheses, e.g., (1), 
(i). 


10. Documentation. Every important statement of fact in any 
written work is to be properly documented, that is, supported by a 
specific reference to the source of the information. Documentation 
usually appears in footnotes. Primary sources, when known and 
accessible, are always preferred to secondary ones. Acknowledg¬ 
ment may be made to the secondary source that brought the pri¬ 
mary source to the student’s attention. 

11. Quotations. All quoted material, if less than three lines in 
length, is enclosed within quotation marks and its source indicated 
in a footnote at the bottom of the page, not in the margin or at the 
end of the paper. If it exceeds three lines, it is single-spaced with¬ 
out quotation marks, indented, and set off by an omitted line before 
and after it. Every quotation begins with a capital letter if it 
serves as the beginning of a sentence in the context in which it is 
quoted, whether or not it began with a capital in its original con¬ 
text. The omission of material within a quotation is indicated by 
dots, thus: “To be ... is the question.” Material added to explain 
or supplement the quotation is enclosed in square brackets; but 
such material should be used sparingly and objectively. For typo¬ 
graphical reasons, commas and periods are placed inside quotation 
marks, whether or not they belong to the quotation. This does not 
apply to other marks of punctuation. In quotations from foreign 
languages the scholar quotes the original if possible. When a 
definite passage from some source is paraphrased, the source is 
indicated in a footnote. Avoid long or frequent quotations. 

12. Footnotes. One of the main purposes of the system of stan¬ 
dard abbreviations (Sec. 5) is to avoid the use of the confusing 
ibid., etc., as far as possible. Every footnote begins with a capital 
letter and ends with a period (or other appropriate punctuation), 
no matter what abbreviations are used; this rule is often violated 
with slovenly results. Footnotes appear at the bottom of the page 
and are numbered consecutively afresh on each page. The footnote 
numeral (without parentheses or period) is superior. In the note 
itself, it is on the line, at the margin, with period. Later lines 
begin under the first letter of the first line, after numeral. Notes 
may be arranged in two or more columns, if very short. 
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13. Abbreviations. It is necessary to use many abbreviations 
in technical work, although in the best literary style they are 
avoided as much as possible. Few good lists of standard abbrevi¬ 
ations are available. The most accessible one is Webster’s Col¬ 
legiate Dictionary, pp. 1175-1181 (1946 edition). Abbreviations 
are found in Webster’s New International Dictionary (Second Edi¬ 
tion) , in the body of the text. F. Howard Collins, Authors? and 
Printers’ Dictionary (London: Humphrey Milford, 1933), is ex¬ 
cellent. Note that abbreviations are no exception to the rule that 
a sentence begins with a capital letter; and that an abbreviation 
is followed by a comma before a page reference, e.g.: op. cit., p. 399. 

14. Author Index F i l e . All author index cards should be pre¬ 
served in an alphabetical file. Some prefer to keep two files, one 
for books and one for articles. The author index file might well 
represent all the books which the student reads or consults, and 
even books of which he learns indirectly. In the course of time 
it will come to be an indispensable tool of reference. 

15. Subject Index File. It is useful to build up a subject index 
file. References in this file should make use of standard abbrevia¬ 
tions. The following style may serve as a model for a reference 
to a book: 


SKEPTICISM 
Bowne, TTK, 267-295. 

Here follows a model reference to an article: 

TIME 

Whitehead, Art. (1930). 

16. Other Suggested Files. One may use 3 x 5’s for lexicons 
of philosophical terms, with definitions, illustrative uses, and com¬ 
ments on each term. A chronologically arranged historical file, 
with dates of all events of special interest to the student, also helps 
to unify and make available one’s knowledge. A file of quotations, 
arranged either by authors or by subjects, is useful. 

17. Use of Libraries. The student should familiarize himself 
with the regulations and arrangement of every library which he 
has occasion to use; become thoroughly familiar with the principles 
of the card catalogue; use the standard indices to periodicals; con¬ 
sult the authorities of the library for information, and report to 
his instructor the titles of any needed books not found in the li¬ 
brary. Note that the library of the Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts is also the library of the Graduate School. The library 
of the School of Theology, the Boston Public Library, the General 
Theological Library, and the Congregational Library, have many 
books of value to students of philosophy. 
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18. Common Errors. 

18a. The use of data as a singular. The singular is datum, 
plural data; bad usage is no justification for the expression, “This 
data is important.” One can no more say “this data” than “this 
facts.” The matter is amusingly discussed by correspondents to 
Science in the issue of July 1, 1927. See Fowler, Modern English 
Usage, s.v. data. Webster’s recent surrender is rightly defied by 
the New York Times (8-8-48). 

18b. The use of like as a conjunction. “Like we did it,” “Like 
you like it,” “Like Shakespeare said,” are wrong; say “As we did 
it,” “As you like it,” “As Shakespeare said.” But “like us,” “like 
you,” and “like Shakespeare,” are correct. Like means “similar to.” 

18c. Wrong reference of pronouns. Be sure that the antecedent 
of every pronoun (especially if) is unambiguous. 

18d. Excessive and incorrect use of abstract terms. When a 
concrete thing is meant, name it. 

18e. Use of a clause beginning with because as subject or predi¬ 
cate of a sentence. Wrong: “The reason Plato became great was 
because Socrates taught him.” Right: “The reason Plato became 
great was that Socrates taught 'him.” Better still: “Because 
Socrates taught him, Plato became great.” A becmtse-clause is 
adverbial, answering the question “Wihy?” It is never used in the 
construction of a noun. See Ball, p. 214, and Fowler, s.v. because. 

18f. Wrong division of syllables at .the end of a line. English 
syllables do not follow etymology, but pronunciation; the division 
is often impossible to determine accurately without consulting a 
dictionary. 

18g. Wrong use of compound or hyphenated words. Many com¬ 
pounds are written as one word, such as: seashore, widespread, 
nonessential (and all compounds of non-), broadmindedness (but 
broad.-minded!), toothache, etc.; others are hyphenated, such as: 
easy-going, ready-made, narrow-mindedness, self-respect, long- 
suffering, etc.; still others, which seem to be compounds, are writ¬ 
ten as two words, such as: resting place, subject matter, fellow 
laborer, well grounded, etc. The student is advised to keep a list 
of such of these words as occasion him difficulty, and to drill him¬ 
self in their correct use. Note that certain words formerly hyphen¬ 
ated are now being written as one word, such as: today, tomorrow; 
so The Winston Dictionary and Webster’s New International Dic¬ 
tionary (Second Edition). Do not make one word out of two 
words: say “all right,” never “alright.” Anyone who submits copy 
to a printer must have firm ideas on these points, or invite chaos. 
See Meet Mr. Hyphen. 

18h. Confusion between infer and imply. To infer is to derive 
a conclusion from premises; to imply is to serve as a premise from 
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which a conclusion follows, or to involve or entail something which 
is not observed or thought explicitly. An inference is explicit, not 
implicit. Persons can either infer or imply; ideas, circumstances, 
facts, and the like, can imply, but cannot infer, since inference is 
an act of thought. Webster no longer recognizes the illogical use 
of “infer.” 

18i. Misuse of italics. Italic type (represented in longhand and 
typewriting by underlining) should not be used for emphasis, ex¬ 
cept in rare cases. Avoid italics as much as possible. Yet book 
titles and names of journals are always italicized, as are foreign 
words and brief phrases in an English context, except where the 
foreign expression is recognized by the dictionary as English. Com¬ 
mon abbreviations derived from foreign words, such as: op. eit., 
ibid., etc., should not be italicized. See Ball, 511-514; but note that 
the form “italics,” is more usual than Ball’s (and Collins’s) “italic” 
(see Winston, Fowler, NED, or SOED). 

18j. Mispronunciation of Latin words in an English context 
(wrongly following the “Roman” rules). The best authorities 
(Webster, Winston, NED, or SOED) prescribe the use of the Eng¬ 
lish pronunciation of all Latin words (not merely proper names) in 
an English context. “Mores” is a frequent offender. A word in a 
Latin context under discussion is pronounced according to Roman 
rules; so, too, the famous “Mnemonic Lines” in logic. 

19. Reference Works on English. All written work in philos¬ 
ophy is graded on its English form as well as on its content. The 
student is advised to keep a notebook in which he enters his typical 
errors, together with the correct forms. 

19a. Francis Kingsley Ball, Constructive English (Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1923), is the standard for the English form of 
all written work. The student is held responsible for the principles 
laid down in this book. In rare cases he may deviate from them, 
provided that he has a reasonable basis for such deviation, such 
as a different prescription by another authority or a rule of this 
Manual conflicting with Ball. The word “Ball” indicates this book; 
and numerals refer to sections, unless the abbreviation “p.” (page) 
is used. 

19b. H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926), is recommended to those who 
possess or are capable of developing a sense of humor. Wit, wisdom, 
and learning are here combined. 

20. Dictionaries. Dictionaries stand in a class by themselves. 
In this paragraph bibliographical data will be omitted, because new 
editions of dictionaries frequently appear. The supreme authority 
is the great New English Dictionary (NED), commonly called the 
Oxford Dictionary, which is a monument of scholarship. But for 
Americans the working authority is Webster's New International 
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Dictionary (Second Edition); the 1934 edition is a great improve¬ 
ment on previous ones. It is, however, too bulky and expensive for 
most students to own. For ordinary desk use Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary and The Winston Simplified Dictionary, Advanced Edi¬ 
tion, are both excellent. Webster is better for its supplementary 
matter in the appendices; Winston for the precision of its defini¬ 
tions. The American College Dictionary (Random House) is the 
most up-to-date now (1948) available. British usage, which often 
deviates from American in ways of which the student should her 
come aware, is admirably recorded in The Concise Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary; more adequately in The Shorter Oxford English Dic¬ 
tionary (SOED), a two-volume work. 

21. French Dictionaries. The student whose French is well 
in hand should own the famous Nouveau petit Larousse. It is 
really a condensed one-volume dictionary and encyclopedia com¬ 
bined (all in French, as Winston or Webster are all in English). 
A satisfactory French-English and English-French dictionary is 
that by E. Clifton and A. Grimaux, “remodelled mid increased” by 
J. MacLaughlin. Ohevalley, The Concise Oxford French Dictionary 
(1934) is excellent. 

22. French Grammars. The standard should be the Grammaire 
de Vacadcmie frangaise, on which the Immortals are supposed to 
have labored since 1634; but the Grammaire has been criticized 
severely by authorities. The best practical French grammar in 
English is probably still W. H. Fraser, J. Squair, and David Hobart 
Carnahan, Standard French Grammar (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1931, and later edd.). 

23. German Dictionaries. An excellent all-German dictionary 
for the desk is the Sprach-Brockhaus. Der grosse Duden (Eleventh 
Edition, 4 vols., 1934) is the standard in German schools and print¬ 
ing shops; every student should use Vol. I for rapid reference on 
spelling, gender, and forms, and Vol. H for illustrations of idiomatic 
uses. Muret-Sanders, Encyclopddisches Worterbuch, is still by far 
the best German-English and English-German dictionary. It ap¬ 
pears in a large four-volume, expensive edition, and in a smaller 
and more reasonably priced edition called the Hand- und Schul- 
Ausgabe, one volume German-English and one English-German. 
Cassell is reliable. 

24. German Grammars. The best in English is still Calvin 
Thomas, A Practical German Grammar (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1905). For beginners B. J. Vos, Essentials of Ger¬ 
man (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1923), is satisfactory. 

25. The Classics. In Greek, Goodwin, and in Latin, Allen and 
Greenough, in their latest revisions, are the standard grammars. 
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Liddell and Scott is the standard Greek dictionary, Harper’s an 
excellent Latin one. 

26. Additional Note on Dictionaries. One learns much by 
tising dictionaries in two languages other than English, e.g., French- 
Latin, German-Greek, French-German. 

27. Encyclopedias and Dictionaries op Special Value to 
Students op Philosophy. The following items, arranged in order 
of their importance, are works essential for the serious student of 
philosophy to use. 

The Encyclopedia, Britannica, 14th ed. 24 vols.— Enc. Brit. New 
York: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1929. 

Use of the Index Volume (called “the most valuable single vol¬ 
ume of reference in the world”) will render accessible informa¬ 
tion about almost all philosophers and philosophical problems. 
But unfortunately the attempt to popularize the Fourteenth 
Edition has rendered it in numerous respects less satisfactory 
than the old Eleventh. 

James Hastings (ed.) (note that names are inverted only in alpha¬ 
betized lists)—ERE 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 12 vols. and Index Vol. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 

In spite of its specialized field, ERE is the best philosophical 
encyclopedia. Its articles are written by authorities interna¬ 
tionally recognized. Note its Index Volume. 

James Mark Baldwin (ed.)—DPP 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 3 vols. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1901, 1902. 

Although now out of date, DPP is still of considerable historical 
value. Articles by James, Royce, Dewey, Baldwin, and Arm¬ 
strong are notable; but the work is of uneven merit. 

Vergilius Ferm (ed.).—EOR 
An Encyclopedia of Religion. 

New York: The Philosophical Library, 1945. 

Reliable, rich in philosophical matter, notable for many articles 
by Boston University professors and alumni. 

Harriman, Philip Lawrence (ed.)—EOP 
Encyclopedia of Psychology. 

New York: The Philosophical Library, 1946. 

Mostly good, but uneven in merit. Best article: P. A. Bertocci, 
“Personality.” 

Andre Lalande (ed.)—VP 

Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosophic. 3 vols. 
Paris: Felix Alcan, 1929, 1932. 
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A standard work, authorized by the Society frangaise de philos¬ 
ophic Lalande wrote each article, then submitted it to French 
or foreign authorities, who wrote their criticisms; the original 
article and the criticisms are both printed, thus giving the work 
a unique interest and breadth. 

Richard Miiller-Freienfels (ed.)—HWBP (or Eisler). 

Eisler’s Handwdrterbuch der Philosophic. 2nd ed. 

Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 1922. 

Gives terms, but not philosophers. Excellent on the history of 
terms and their uses by various thinkers. This work is a con¬ 
densation of Eisler, Worterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe 
(WBPB), in 3 vols., a standard work. 

Dagobert D. Runes (ed.)—DP 
Dictionary of Philosophy. 

New York: the Philosophical Library, 1942. 

The only recent dictionary of the field in English. Has been 
criticized professionally for poor editing and many errors; 
but a new and improved edition is promised. 

Edwin R. A. Seiigmann (ed.)—ESS 

Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 14 vols. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 

Invaluable for students of social philosophy, ethics, and soci¬ 
ological, historical, and psychological problems. 

Howard C. Warren (ed.)—DP 
Dictionary of Psychology. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 

Defines all current psychological and many philosophical terms. 
Compact and authoritative. 

28. Histories of Philosophy or of Special Periods. 

Friedrich Uberweg—GGP (or tlberweg). 

Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. 5 vols. 

Berlin. E. S. Mittler & Soihn, 1923-1928. 

The unchallenged standard of the world for history of philos¬ 
ophy and its bibliography. 

Wilhelm, Windelband—HP 

A History of Philosophy (tr. James H. Tufts). 2nd ed. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. 

Treats the development of ideas in each period rather than dis¬ 
cussing each man’s thought as a unity. This method is excellent 
for Greek and medieval thought, but less satisfactory for the 
modern period. 

Frank Thilly—HP 

A History of Philosophy. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1914. 
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A sound and scholarly treatment. One of the best manuals. 
There are many others, including Fuller’s recent, brightly writ¬ 
ten one, but no really excellent manual exists in English. Vor- 
lander’s three-volume work in German surpasses most recent 
texts. 


29. Philosophical Journals. 

The Philosophical Review. Phil. Rev. 

The American standard. Bimonthly. Edited at Cornell. 

The Journal of Philosophy. Jour. Phil. 

Semi-monthly. An organ of discussion. Formerly The Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods. 

The Personalist. Personalist. . 

Quarterly. Edited at the University of Southern California. 

Philosophy and Phenomenological Research. Phil. Phen. Res. 
Quarterly. Published at University of Buffalo. Broad, thorough, 
international. 

Philosophical Forum. Phil. Forum. 

Ann ual. Published by Boston University Philosophical Club. 

Journal of Bible and Religion. Jour. Bib. Rel. 

Quarterly. Published for the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors, and edited by Professor C. E. Purinton of Boston 
University. 

Ethics. Eth. 

Quarterly. Edited at the University of Chicago. Formerly 
The International Journal of Ethics. 


The standard British philosophical quarterly. Technical, able. 
Organ of the Mind Association. 


Philosophy. 

Quarterly. More popular and broader than 
Bri tish Institute of Philosophical Studies. 
nal of Philosophical Studies. 


Mind. Organ of the 
Formerly The Jour- 


Revue de metaphysique et de morale. Rev. met. mor. 

Quarterly. The most useful and informing French journal. 

Zeitschrift fur philosophische Forschung. ZpF 

Quarterly. The chief German journal since War n. Others 
have disappeared. 
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A N ACCOUNT of philosophy in the United States during World 
l War II will have to be highly selective. Although normal pro¬ 
ductivity experienced severe restrictions, philosophers, both in their in¬ 
dividual and their corporate capacities, were so active throughout the 
years of the war that anything approaching completeness is impossible 
here. Special stress will be laid on facts, events, and publications which 
reflect the part played by philosophy and philosophers in the tragedy 
of war; but an attempt will be made to include some fair samples of 
the progress of ordinary philosophizing. 

American philosophy is in the main animated by the conviction that 
there is a closer relation between contemplation and action than Marx 
assumed when he said in the eleventh thesis on Feuerbach that “pre¬ 
vious philosophies have only interpreted the world differently, but 
the main thing is to change it." At least, all American Kantians, 
pragmatists, naturalists, Thomists, realists, personalists, and idealists 
would agree that rational contemplation and rational action are insep¬ 
arably related. This principle was recognized in the resolution presented 
by R. B. Perry and adopted by the meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association, December 28, 1940, which 
based “common cause with those who resist aggression of the Axis 
Powers” on two assumptions and one fact. The assumptions were that 
“philosophy is dedicated to a search for wisdom that shall be valid for 
all men,” and “that it is attainable only through the free exercise of 
the human faculties.” The fact was that “the present governments of 

* This article, together with a number of others, was prepared at the request 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, partly for the information of 
scholars in other countries. Foreign distribution of the articles in most cases will 
be accomplished by means of reprints as well as through the complete issues 
of the journals in which they appear. 
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the Axis Powers exalt race or nation above mankind, and force above 
right and truth.” The problem of the ethics of war as opposed to non- 
resistance or pacifism was not discussed at the time. 

I. Effects of the War on Philosophers 

The immediate effects of the war on philosophers as individuals 
were marked. From the outbreak of the conflict in Europe, the at¬ 
tention and the sympathies of philosophers were deeply involved; 
reflection on the social and political values at stake, the meaning and 
right of democracy, the importance of truth and reason over against 
racial, instinctive, and irrational drives was deepened. 

For the first time in American history, philosophers were consulted 
on a large scale in connection with a national emergency. The National 
Roster of Scientific Personnel in Washington requested a voluntary 
report from interested philosophers, with a record of their fields of 
specialization and their willingness to serve the government as needed. 
Large numbers of philosophers entered various forms of military and 
civilian service both at home and abroad. These included both young 
men of draft age and older men, many of whom rendered distinguished 
service, some being able to make full use of their scientific, psycho¬ 
logical, social, linguistic, and cultural knowledge. 

Teachers of philosophy who remained with their colleges and 
universities (as the majority did) often found themselves reducing 
the time available for philosophical instruction, and spending most 
of their teaching hours op scientific or other subjects of military 
importance to the young men preparing for commissions in the services. 
Hours of instruction were increased, vacations and holidays diminished 
and even largely abolished, while these philosophers engaged in Army 
or Navy educational programs, teaching mathematics, physics, chem¬ 
istry, geography, meteorology, cryptography, languages, foreign areas, 
and like subjects. Large numbers of Ph. D. candidates and young 
doctors who had not yet found teaching positions were scattered over 
the world in various branches of the services. Many were assigned to 
personnel work involving psychological knowledge; some were as¬ 
signed to duties with prisoners of war; others served in the Red Cross, 
like the young philosopher who became Assistant Director in charge of 
the area from Iran to Dakar; several acted as chaplains. Some philoso- 
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phers declared themselves to be conscientious objectors to war, of 
whom a part spent time in the “Civilian Public Service Camps,” where 
conscientious objectors were assigned to “work of national impor¬ 
tance.” George Santayana, American by adoption, was one of the 
very few who lived through the war in a spirit of cool aloofness and 
contemplative detachment. He, the great skeptic and materialist, was, 
ironically enough, a guest in the Convent of the Blue Nuns in Rome. 

Early in the war, the need of considering the postwar period became 
evident, and a nationwide Universities Committee on Post-War Plan¬ 
ning was formed, with co-operating groups all over the country. On 
the national committee, A. O. Lovejoy and C. A. Baylis rendered 
signal service. Likewise, philosophers worked with others on postwar 
planning committees of various institutions, as at Harvard, Boston 
University, University of Illinois, Brown, Amherst, Yale, and the 
University of North Carolina. The government felt concern for the 
educational progress of men in the services, which led to the organiza¬ 
tion of the Armed Services Institute (a sort of correspondence school) 
and, eventually, of temporary universities for service men awaiting 
demobilization. In both, ample provision was made for philosophy. 
For the former, large editions of available textbooks were printed, 
and a special text was prepared, called Preface to Philosophy, edited by 
W. P. Tolley, and written by W. E. Hocking. B. Blanshard, C. W. 
Hendel, and J. H. Randall, Jr.; this was accompanied by a Book of 
Readings and a Work Book . The temporary universities were set up 
at Shrivenham, Biarritz, and Florence, and philosophy was taught by 
a considerable number of able American philosophers. The report is 
that interest in philosophy has been much greater than had been 
expected. 

During the war, the decease of the following philosophers has been 
reported: 

In 1939: F. B. Brandt, who died September 1, on the Queen Mary, 
on the day when war was declared by Great Britain. 

In 1940: A. H. Daniels, D. H. Swenson, D. W. Prall, C. A. Strong, 
E. G. Spaulding, J. J. Coss, F. J. E. Woodbridge, J. F. Crawford, 
Z. Diesendruck. 

In 1941: W. T. Bush, E. B. Crooks, S. E. Hess, T. R. Kelly, E. D. 
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Martin, E. W. Runkle, G. A. Wilson, J. H. Farley, J. A. Melrose, O. 
O. Norris, E. K. Yeaton, R. W. Pray, W. A. Heidel. 

In 1942: J. H. Tufts, E. H. Kellogg, C. M. Perry, Sister Mary 
Verda, F. B. Oxtoby, H. Gomperz. 

In 1943: F. C. Sharp, H. H. Apple, M. Wertheimer. 

In 1944: G. Rebec, J. B. Pratt, W. T. Marvin. 

In 1945: E. Cassirer, W. Savery, D. F. Bowers, J. C. Burk. 

It is noteworthy that no member of the Philosophical Association 
has yet been reported as having been a direct casualty of the war. 

II. Effects of the War on Philosophy in Colleges 
and Universities 

As an inevitable consequence of the Selective Service Act the number 
of young men able to pursue a college education was greatly diminshed. 
There remained only those awaiting a call to service and those who 
had been rejected in the draft. On the other hand, the number of 
young women seeking an education increased, and departments of 
philosophy generally flourished in women’s colleges and in co-educa- 
tional institutions. Philosophy suffered less in graduate schools than 
might have been expected, since the need of the times for responsible 
leadership seemed to elicit a sense of intellectual responsibility 
especially among men and women who had at some time previously 
begun, but not carried through, a program of philosophical studies. 
As discharged veterans and foreign students appeared in increasing 
numbers, the facilities of almost every department of philosophy began 
to be crowded to the limit. 

Although the war temporarily diminished the teaching staffs, it 
helped to afford a compensation by bringing to America large numbers 
of displaced scholars from European universities, many of whom 
have secured temporary, or even permanent, staff appointments. Such 
institutions as the New School of Social Research and the ficole libre 
des hautes etudes in New York, of which latter J. Maritain for some 
time was president, were especially effective in providing academic 
expression for these men. Some, like Maritain, A. Koyre, and J. Wahl, 
have already returned to Europe; others will remain in the United 
States permanently; while the problems of still others remain unsolved. 

The war has not created any fundamental novelties in the philoso- 
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phical curriculum. The basic philosophical disciplines continue as 
before, although instruction has been hampered by the scarcity of 
books, owing to restrictions on paper and labor and to the impossibility 
of securing many foreign books, especially those in French and 
German. Certain fields have received new emphasis, such as Social 
and Political Philosophy, Philosophy of Democracy, and Philosophies 
of War and Peace. Latin-American Philosophy has been opened as 
a new field of investigation (which was needed, as any reader of 
Uberweg will percieve). Latin-American philosophers visited the 
United States in increasing numbers, and philosophy appeared on the 
program of a series of Inter-American Institutes, 1 in which the univer¬ 
sities and other institutions of a region collaborated. 

The Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell University has experi¬ 
enced notable expansion, and the Cornell University Press, which, 
after 1945, took over publication of the The Philosophical Review, 
has printed a number of important philosophical works. The depart¬ 
ment at Yale has likewise been enlarged. 

III. The American Philosophical Association 
and Other Societies 

The meetings of the American Philosophical Association were sus¬ 
pended during American participation in the war, largely because of 
governmental restrictions on travel. The last session of the Eastern 
Division during the war was held December 29-31, 1941, although 
the Western Division met April 23-25, 1942. Meetings were not re¬ 
sumed until 1946. Nevertheless, the officers and committees of all 
three divisions (Eastern, Western, and Pacific), as well as the general 
officers, worked actively, and the interests of the Association did not 
suffer. The American Catholic Philosophical Association printed 
annual volumes of Proceedings, several of which were relevant to 
the war. There was continuing activity of the Southern Association 
of Philosophy and Psychology, the Southwestern Philosophical Con¬ 
ference, and the Association for Symbolic Logic. Several new societies 
were organized. The International Phenomenological Society was 
founded in New York December 29, 1939, and in it numerous Ameri- 

1 The first was held at Boston University, March 13-15, 1943. Other inter- 
American activities will be mentioned later. 
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can scholars collaborated with displaced foreign philosophers, especially 
exiles from Germany. A group of scholars under the leadership of 
L. Finkelstein organized the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life; this has 
met annually since September, 1940 and has published its proceedings 
annually. Jews, Catholics, Protestants, Hindus, secularists, including 
representatives of almost all disciplines, have met for free discussions, 
which have proved increasingly irenic after a somewhat contentious 
start. The less inclusive, secularist Conference on the Scientific Spirit 
and the Democratic Faith also meets annually and was organized “to 
register a clear protest against a movement of reaction which seemed 
to be inimical to both democracy and science.” 

The Philosophy of Education Society was founded in 1941. The first 
annual meeting of the American Society of Aesthetics was held Sep¬ 
tember 11, 1944. Regional philosophical societies have been formed 
in Maine, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Indiana, and doubtless elsewhere. 
Conferences on methods in philosophy and the sciences have been held. 
Plans for “A Workshop for Philosophers or Academy of American 
Philosophy” are being considered by a group headed by G. D. Walcott. 2 

The Carus Lectureship was filled by E. B. McGilvary on “Toward 
a Perspective Realism,” (1939); by M. R. Cohen on “The Meaning 
of Human History,” (1945) ; and by C. I. Lewis on “The Analysis 
of Knowledge,” (1945). Only Lewis’ lectures have as yet been pub¬ 
lished. 

The committees of the American Philosophical Association have 
been active. In the Eastern Division alone, the Committee on Aid to 
Displaced Scholars helped 147 displaced philosophers both financially 
and professionally. A committee reported on the need of closer 
relations between philosophy and education. Another committee 
expressed the regret of the Association at certain policies governing the 
Dictionary of Philosophy edited by D. D. Runes. The report of the 
Commission on the Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education will 
be considered later. 

The First Inter-American Congress of Philosophy scheduled to 
have been held at Columbia University in December, 1942, was in- 

2 The Boston University Philosophical Club seems to be the sole surviving 
Local Group of the Kant Gesellschaft, which fell victim to the Nazis in Germany. 
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definitely postponed because of war conditions. Meanwhile a much 
more modest, but profitable, Inter-American Conference on Philosophy 
was held at Yale University, April 30-May 1, 1943, with some thirty- 
five members representing most of the American nations. Its pro¬ 
ceedings appeared in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
December, 1943- An International Congress of Philosophy was held at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, in September, 1944. Relations with Latin- 
American philosophers were furthered by a tour of C. Kruse, who 
visited most of the Latin-American countries, as a representative of 
American philosophy. Several other American philosophers, including 
W. V. Quine, I. Edman, and P. Romanell, lectured and engaged in 
research in Mexico or Brazil. 

John Dewey’s eightieth birthday in 1939 and the centennial of the 
birth of William James in 1942 were occasions for special papers both 
at the Association and elsewhere. Two issues of The Journal of 
Philosophy (Nos. 4 and 5, 1941) were devoted to honoring A. N. 
Whitehead on his eightieth birthday. 

IV. Journals 

Philosophical periodicals flourished during the war. The Philo¬ 
sophical Review has been published regularly although in slightly 
diminished size, and The Journal of Philosophy has kept to its usual 
73° pages each year. Relatively few articles have dealt directly with 
the war. E. Chapman’s “Beauty and the War” and P. Weiss’s “The 
Ethics of Pacifism ’ 3 are examples. There was, however, a notable 
increase of papers bearing on social philosophy, democracy, freedom, 
and philosophy of history. E. O. Sisson’s “Human Nature and the 
Present Crisis was the only presidential address to deal directly with 
the issue of fascist versus democratic thought. Ethics, The Philosophy 
of Science, The Journal of Symbolic Logic, and The Journal of Social 
Philosophy have continued. Catholic philosophy is represented by The 
New Scholasticism, The Modern Schoolman, The Thomist, and the 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 

Several new journals have been founded in wartime: in 1939, 

a Journal of Philos. 39 (1942), 493-499, and Philos. Rev. LI (1942), 476-496. 
See also G. W. Hartmann on the pacifist position, Philos. Rev. LIII (1944), 

TOCf—T A A v > 
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Philosophic Abstracts (international in scope) ; in 1940, Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research (conspicuous for interest in Latin- 
American and Russian thought), and the Journal of the History of 
Ideas; in 1941, The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism; in 1942, 
The Journal of Legal and Political Philosophy; in I 943 > The Philo¬ 
sophical Forum; and in 1945, Latin-American Thought. All continue 
to exist, except the last-named. 

Mention should be made of various journals not exclusively 
philosophical which publish numerous philosophical articles and 
reviews. Among these are The Personalist, The Scientific Monthly, 
and some which are primarily concerned with religion, such as the 
Journal of Religion, Religion in Life, Christendom, The Crozer 
Quarterly, The Harvard Theological Review, and The Journal of 
Religious Thought. 

V. Progress of Research and Publication 

“The Library of Living Philosophers,” edited by P. A. Schilpp 
of Northwestern University (Evanston, Illinois), is widely regarded 
as the most important project of philosophical scholarship during the 
war years. The editorial plan is to publish one volume each year deal¬ 
ing with the thought of one of the world’s leading philosophers, when 
he has reached the point of ripe maturity. Each volume is to include 
a biography of the man chosen; a series of some twenty critical essays 
by specialists, on various aspects of his thought; his reply to the 
critics; and a complete bibliography of his writings. The value of such 
volumes is self-evident. 4 

The publication of The International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science (Chicago: University of Chicago Press) has been continued, 
if at retarded pace. The editor, Otto Neurath, was able to complete his 
Foundations of the Social Sciences (i 945 ) before his death. 

Reference works make the current state of research available. D. D. 

* The Library began with the war and contains the following volumes: I. The 
Philosophy of John Dewey (1939) ; II The Philosophy of George Santayana 
(1940); III The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead (1941); IV. The 
Philosophy of G. E. Moore (1942) ! and V. The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell 
(1944). Because of Whitehead’s illness at the time, it was impossible for him to 
write the usual reply to critics. Volumes on Benedetto Croce and the late Ernst 
Cassirer are projected. 
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Runes edited a small dictionary of philosophy in 1942, to which allusion 
has already been made. The same editor prepared Who’s Who in 
Philosophy (1942). An Encyclopedia of Religion (1945), edited by 
Vergilius Ferm, is noteworthy both for abundant entries on philoso¬ 
phical subjects and for collaboration of Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, 
and secular scholars. 

Research in history of philosophy has been fruitful. Among the chief 
contributions to the understanding of Plato are: R. Demos, The 
Philosophy of Plato (1939), which seeks a systematic interpretation 
of Plato’s thought; G. R. Morrow, Plato’s Law of Slavery (1939) ; 
A. D. Winspear, The Genesis of Plato’s Thought, (1940), which ap¬ 
plies sociological and economic criteria; Richard Robinson, Plato’s 
Earlier Dialectic (1941); and Frederick Solmsen, Plato’s Theology 
(1942). H. Chemiss of Johns Hopkins has undertaken fresh investi¬ 
gation of Aristotle, the results of which appear in Aristotle’s Criticism 
of Plato and the Academy (Vol. I, 1944) and The Riddle of the Early 
Academy (1945). Cherniss doubts whether Aristotle contributes 
anything to our knowledge of Plato beyond what is found in the dia¬ 
logues. The great classicist, W. Jaeger, now at Harvard University, 
has completed his comprehensive survey of Greek culture, Paideia 
(3 vols., 1939-1944); and W. C. Greene in Moira (1944) presents 
a searching investigation of “fate, good, and evil in Greek thought.” 
E. R. Goodenough’s Introduction to Philo Judaeus (1940) is note¬ 
worthy. 

Relatively little important work has been published on thought 
since the Greek period down to the nineteenth century, although the 
scholastics have been busy. Pegis has edited a useful two-volume 
edition of The Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas (1945), care¬ 
fully analyzed. D. Bidney’s Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza (1940) 
aroused some discussion. Many important studies appeared in The 
Journal of the History of Ideas. Among the 19th century writers, the 
irrationalists have attracted special attention. There has been a revival 
of interest in Kierkegaard (especially among theologians). His works 
have been translated by the late D. F. Swenson and W. Lowrie, and 
published chiefly by the Princeton University Press. Partly because of 
his relations to National Socialistic ideology, Nietzsche has been the 
subject of renewed investigation. C. Brinton, Nietzsche (1941), laid 
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chief stress on the uses made of Nietzsche in Nazi propaganda, while 
G. A. Morgan, What Nietzsche Means (1941), furnished an interpre¬ 
tation at once more appreciative and more objective. Many articles 
on Nietzsche, notably in the Journal of the History of Ideas, were 
written by W. Eckstein, J. Gutmann, G. de Huszar, K. Lowith, C. 
Morris, P. Tillich, and others. 

Renewed attention has been paid to American thought. Typical of 
this interest are W. H. Sheldon, America's Progressive Philosophy 
(1942), and semipopular works like T. V. Smith, The Philosophic 
Way of Life in America (2d ed., 1943), and H. M. Jones, (ed.), 
Ideas in America (1944). Especially useful to foreign scholars are 
two anthologies: P. A. Anderson and M. H. Fisch, Philosophy in 
America from the Puritans to James (1939), which includes several 
little-known thinkers, and W. G. Muelder and L. Sears, The Develop¬ 
ment of American Philosophy (1940), which is more representative 
of the main streams of thought. Current intercultural interest is 
reflected in C. A. Moore (ed.). Philosophy—East and West (1944), 
which is noteworthy for essays by Japanese scholars as well as for new 
information and analysis by scholars of distinction. W. R. Crawford's 
Century of Latin-American Thought (1944) is pioneer work. 6 

Typical of the lively interest in logic are such works as C. C. Pratt, 
The Logic of Modern Psychology (1939), W. V. Quine, Mathematical 
Logic (1940), H. A. Larrabee, Relibale Knowledge (1945), M. R. 
Cohen, A Preface to Logic (1944), and many other works. R. Carnap 
(now in Chicago) continues his Studies in Semantics (Vol. I, 1942; 
Vol. II, 1943). Important contributions to understanding of the 
function of logic are W. M. Urban, Language and Reality (1939), 
Brand Blanshard, The Nature of Thought (1939), and A. E. Murphy, 
The Uses of Reason (1943). 

Theoretical ethics has been neglected, although J. W. Hudson, at 
the 1939 meeting of the Western Division of the Philosophical Associa¬ 
tion, devoted his presidential address to a useful survey of the state 
of ethical knowledge. 6 R. A. Tsanoff's Moral Ideals of our Civilization 

“Bertrand Russell’s History of Western Philosophy (1945), written during 
Lord Russell’s stay in the U.S., relates philosophy to its cultural backgrounds 
from Russell’s characteristic standpoints. B. A. G. Fuller’s History of Philoso¬ 
phy (2d ed., 1945) appeared in a new and improved edition. 

6 “Ethical Theory and Practice,” Philos . Rev. XLIX (1940), 105-120. 
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(1942) is a scholarly manual on the history of ethics. C. L. Stevenson's 
Ethics and Language (1944) is an acute semantic analysis. 

Aesthetics, on the contrary, has flourished, and much has been pub¬ 
lished. Three books of major importance will be mentioned. K. E. 
Gilbert and H. Kuhn's History of Aesthetics (1939) represents 
collaboration between an American and a German scholar (refugee 
from Nazism) in researches which have led to the most nearly 
adequate history of the subject yet written. T. M. Greene in The Arts 
and the Art of Criticism (1940) adopted the method of scholarly co¬ 
operation between the department of philosophy at Princeton and the 
departments of English, art, archaeology, music, classics, architecture, 
mathematics, and physics. The fundamental conceptions of this work 
turn about matter (the medium of art) and form (artistically expres¬ 
sive organization). H. M. Kallen in Art and Freedom (2 vols., 1942) 
dealt with the problem of the social relevance of art. 

Epistemology, although criticized by many, develops actively. Its 
problems are acutely treated in Brand Blanshard, The Nature of 
Thought (1939). L. Wood’s Analysis of Knowledge (1941) is a 
systematic treatment of epistemological problems from a realistic point 
of view, in contrast to Blanshard’s idealism. D. C. Macintosh brings 
his old work. The Problem of Knowledge (1915), to completion in 
The Problem of Religious Knowledge (1940), where recent develop¬ 
ments in theory of knowledge are applied to philosophy of religion. 
Increasing research in phenomenology is reflected in M. Farber, The 
Foundation of Phenomenology (1943), the most important work in 
that field to be published in the United States. 

Metaphysics occupies the thought of many philosophers, despite 
positivistic attacks. Brand Blanshard’s work on The Nature of 
Thought, previously mentioned, is a critical approach to absolute 
idealism and is one of the most scholarly works produced during the 
period. The scholastic view is interpreted by J. Maritain, A Preface to 
Metaphysics (1939). A. N. Whitehead includes in Modes of Thought 
( I 939) his metaphysical essays on nature; this book has been trans¬ 
lated into Spanish. F. J. E. Woodbridge’s An Essay on Nature 
(1940) presents the author’s naturalistic metaphysics in mature form. 
Two works, different in approach, set forth panpsychistic systems; 
W. T. Stace, The Nature of the World (1940), and D. H. Parker, 
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Experience and Substance (1941). F. H. Bradley’s method is criticized 
in R. W. Church, Bradley’s Dialectic (1942). Several metaphysical 
theories are contrasted by S. C. Pepper in World Hypotheses (1942) ; 
starting as a contextualist, Pepper has become more appreciative of 
idealism. In Process and Polarity (1944), first of the Woodbridge 
Lectures, W. H. Sheldon relates certain metaphysical concepts to 
practical existence. One of the most important metaphysical events of 
this period was the publication in one volume of George Santayana’s 
Realms of Being (1941). In 1945 the Nicholas Murray Butler Gold 
Medal of Columbia University was awarded to Mr. Santayana in 
recognition of this work. 7 

Theory of value, or axiology, has attracted many philosophers. 
Numerous articles have been devoted to this subject. Among the more 
important books in the field are the following: John Dewey, Theory 
of Valuation (i 939 )> which is II, 4> in the International Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science. Here Dewey examines competing theories more 
carefully than elsewhere. C. J. Ducasse, in Philosophy as a Science 
(1941), holds that philosophy is essentially a theory of value-appraisals. 
B. E. Jessup, Relational Value Meanings (1943), is vigorous and 
original. R. Lepley’s Verifiability of Value (1944) is an attempt to 
interpret values from a naturalistic standpoint, without, however, con¬ 
sidering religious values. Y. H. Krikorian’s (ed.) Naturalism and the 
Human Spirit (1944) is more concerned to relate naturalism to “the 
aspirations of the human spirit” (and so to religion) than some nat¬ 
uralism has been. It has aroused discussion 8 partly because of its lack 
of exact definitions and partly because of the independence of the 
various contributors to the volume. 

Philosophy of religion, combining metaphysical and axiological 
ideas, has been productive. A few representative works are: J. S. 
Bixler, Religion for Free Minds (1939) ; G. P. Conger, Ideologies of 
Religion (1940) ; W. E. Hocking, Living Religions and a World Faith 
(1940) ; E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion (1940); C. Hart- 
shorne, Man’s Vision of God (1941) ; J. B. Pratt, Can We Keep the 
Faith? (1941) ; J. B. Agus, Modern Philosophies of Judaism (1941) ; 
R. A. Tsanoff, Religion at the Crossroads (1942) ; D. E. Trueblood, 

7 See Journal of Philos. 42(1945), 224. 

8 See E. S. Brightman, Nature and Values (1945), and numerous reviews. 
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The Logic of Belief (1942); C. Morris, Paths of Life; Preface to a 
World Religion (1942); W. E. Hocking, Science and the Idea of 
God (1944); and E. Frank, Philosophical Understanding and Reli¬ 
gious Truth (1945). D. C. Macintosh’s The Problem of Religious 
Knowledge was mentioned under epistemology. 

Philosophy of science is represented in the journal of that name as 
well as in other journals, and in papers at the learned societies. The 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science is an organ for this field. The series of 
Source Books in the History of Science, under the general editorial 
care of G. D. Walcott, continues with the sponsorship of the American 
Philosophical Association. W. H. Werkmeister in Philosophy of 
Science (1940) and A. G. Ramsperger in Philosophies of Science 
(1942) report the state of the discipline. P. Frank’s Between Physics 
and Philosophy (1941) presents a positivistic standpoint. 

It is in the field of social philosophy that the most active publication 
was concentrated during the period. It is natural that the mind should 
be forced to reflect on the freedom, the democracy, the justice, and 
the social order which were challenged in the war of ideas. 

A rich volume on its topic was a symposium edited by Ruth N. 
Anshen— Freedom (1940). In it the problem was investigated from 
almost every significant angle by over forty authorities. John Dewey’s 
Freedom and Culture (1939) and N. M. Butler’s Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity (1942) are typical of their distinguished authors. Irwin 
Edman and H. W. Schneider prepared a source book, Fountainheads 
of Freedom (1941). H. Kuhn wrote a searching investigation of the 
fate of freedom in Europe, especially in Germany, under the title. 
Freedom Forgotten and Remembered (1943). Many other books and 
articles appeared. The subject was frequently discussed in The Pro¬ 
ceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association (1939- 
1945 )- 

The'nature of democracy was a main topic at the sessions and in 
the published reports of the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion, and the conferences on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith. The Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa¬ 
tion, at its meeting in December, 1941, conducted a symposium on “The 
Philosophical Presuppositions of Democracy.” Several books were 
devoted to the theme: Sidney Hook, Reason, Social Myths and De- 
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mocracy (1940) ; C. M. Perry (ed.), The Philosophy oj American 
Democracy (1943) ; and R. B. Perry, in Puritanism and Democracy 
(1944), made respect for the human individual central to both 
Puritanism and democracy. Democracy was ably defended against 
Nazi and fascist ideologies (and underlying problems of value were 
discussed) in M. Rader's No Compromise (1939). The title was 
quoted from Mussolini; the book defends the rationality of value judg¬ 
ments. The Roman Catholic point of view is expounded in J. Maritain, 
Scholasticism and Politics . W. M. McGovern's From Luther to Hitler 
(1941) sets forth, with scholarly apparatus but sometimes with 
dubious results, the historical background of Nazi theories. H. 
Marcuse, Reason and Revolution (1941), is based on careful research 
into nineteenth century political thought in Germany and presents 
much that is not generally accessible. G. E. Mueller’s Philosophy and 
the War is to be noted. A. R. Chandler's The Clash of Political Ideals 
(1940) is a useful source book, and the same writer analyzes a political- 
social ideology in Rosenberg's Nazi Myth (1945). 

Philosophy of history is a branch of social philosophy that was much 
under discussion. Among the works that ✓have attracted attention are: 
P. T. Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age (1941) ; W. T. Stace, The 
Destiny of Western Man (1942) ; E. Kahler, Man the Measure 
(1943) ; and R. T. Flewelling, The Survival of Western Culture 
(1943), written as an answer to Spengler. Numerous articles in the 
field are to be found, especially in The Journal of Philosophy. Related 
to this subject is E. Cassirer, An Essay on Man (1944), a Kantian 
philosophical anthropology. 

Systematic treatments of social philosophy as a whole are less 
abundant. To be noted are J. E. Boodin's The Social Mind (1939), 
R. M. Mclver's Social Causation (1942), and L. Stapleton's Justice 
and World Society (1944). 

Last of all, there is the field of philosophy of education. Full bibli¬ 
ographies are to be found annually in School and Society (N. Y.). 
A few works stand out, such as: J. S. Brubacher's Modern Philoso¬ 
phies of Education (1939), F. S. Breed's Education and the New 
Realism (1939), John Dewey's Education Today (1940), R. Ulich's 
Fundamentals of Democratic Education (1940), Alexander Meikle- 
john's Education Between Two Worlds (1942), and I. B. Berkson's 
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Education Faces the Future (1943). The Harvard report on General 
Education has been noted. 

By far the most important contribution to an understanding of the 
place of philosophy in liberal education has been made by the Com¬ 
mission on the Function of Philosophy in American Education, which 
was set up by the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical 
Association in 1943. The Commission consisted of B. Blanshard, C. 
J. Ducasse, C. W. Hendel, A. E. Murphy, and M. C. Otto. It was given 
a grant by the Rockefeller Foundation. Extensive correspondence 
was carried on with philosophers and other scholars, the results of 
which were published under the title, “From the Commission’s Mail- 
bag,” in The Philosophical Review for May, 1945. The Commis¬ 
sion held two-day regional conferences in Chicago, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, Baltimore, New York, and Boston. The final 
report, to which all members contributed, was published under the 
title, Philosophy in American Education : Its Tasks and Responsibili¬ 
ties (1945). This report shows that philosophy is very much alive as 
an academic discipline and as a cultural ferment; that philosophers 
are independent, frank, and self-critical; and that agreement in opinion 
among philosophers is neither necessary nor possible, however desir¬ 
able it may be in the ultimate. 

Everyone who wishes to get “the feel” of American philosophy as it 
is today and has been during the War, should read the Commission’s 
report, especially Blanshard’s chapter on “The Climate of Opinion” 
(PP- 3~4 2 ) and Murphy’s on “The Situation in American Philoso¬ 
phy” (pp. 43-65). “The great revolt against Idealism and Theism 
which began with the advent of Pragmatism, Naturalism, and Realism” 
(p. 19) is related to a [fundamental] difference over the nature and 
function of philosophy itself, a difference that some would regard as 
the skeleton in the American philosophical closet” (p. 21). Shall the 
philosopher be, as Plato held, "a comprehending spectator of all tim e 
and all existence,” or shall he, with Dewey, aim at “the facilitation 
of Social advance” (p. 22) ? The basic problem of American philosophy 
today is the relating of these two conceptions. Murphy sets forth their 
contrasts (pp. 44-53). B. H. Bode is quoted as thinking of them as 
“fundamentally opposed” (p. 23). Blanshard, himself a contemplative 
spectator, takes a more irenic view and declares that “ it would be 
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absurd to close the classroom to the judicial discussion of urgent issues 
just because of their urgency” (p. 26). For this reason, he finds the 
philosophical logic of Hegel, Lotze, Bradley, and Bosanquet in closer 
touch with actual thinking than the extremely technical modern logic 
(p. 32)—a point in which Dewey would doubtless acquiesce. Blan- 
shard’s views are stated in the light of the broad knowledge of the 
Commission. They are, it is true, his own; they do not hint that 
differences of opinion in philosophy will soon be erased; but they do 
suggest that progress in philosophy (as in world co-operation) depends 
on doing away with the “intolerance” and “the proud and stubborn 
individualism” which A. E. Avey and R. F. Piper are quoted as de- 
ploring (p. 34). 

The closing chapter of the volume, by M. C. Otto, is entitled 
“Philosophy in the Community,” and reflects the feeling of social 
responsibility which is a dominant mood of the report, as well as of 
American scholarly opinion, at this crisis of world history. In the 
atomic age it is important to know what atoms are; but American 
philosophers, on the whole, see it as their chief present task to under¬ 
stand persons and their social relations, environment, and development, 
in the light of the best available insights. The gnothi seauton, the 
Republic, and the Laws continue to present the central problems of 
philosophy. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 
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RUSSELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

I 

I F one is to judge by Russell’s published writings, his chief 
interests are in mathematics, logic, epistemology, ethics, 
and politics. He has probably given less rigorous attention to 
philosophy of religion than to any other branch of philosophy, 
except perhaps aesthetics. In view of the cosmopolitan scope of 
his travels, of his thought, and of his fame—Metz calls him 
“the only British thinker of the age who enjoys world-wide 
repute” 1 —Russell’s relative neglect of religion is the more 
striking. In fact, he once told a group of inquiring students that 
he hardly recalled having written anything on the subject other 
than his “Free Man’s Worship” and the Home University 
Library booklet on Religion and Science. But relative neglect 
by a Russell amounts to more than the life-work of many a man. 
His treatment of religion has been sufficient to arouse extensive 
and somewhat acrimonious discussion. 

The most important items dealing directly or indirectly with 
religion are named in the footnote below, with the date of their 
first publication and the abbreviation by which they will be 
quoted in this essay . 2 These writings, continuing over a range 

1 Seventeen of his works have appeared in German translations. 

2 “Proofs of the Existence of God.” Ch. XV of A Critical Examination of the 
Philosophy of Leibniz (1900) : Leibniz. 

“The Free Man’s Worship” (Independent Review , 1903): Free Man. 
Problems of Philosophy (1911) : Problems. 

“The Essence of Religion” (Hibbert Journal , 1912): Hibbert. 

“Religion and the Churches” (Unpopular Review } 1916): Churches. 
Principles of Social Reconstruction (1916) : Principles. 

Mysticism an A Logic (1917) : Mysticism. 

What I Believe (1925) : What I Believe. 
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of forty years, are a sign of some sort of interest. That interest 
may not be systematic or constructive; it may have yielded a 
meager philosophy of religion; but it has at least been persistent, 
if not exactly sympathetic. In this last respect Russell’s interest 
in religion displays some likeness to Hume’s, for each man 
manifested a lifelong concern about religion while entertaining 
almost lifelong skepticism about the truth of religious beliefs. 
In Boswell’s deathbed interview with Hume, 8 called by E. C. 
Mossner “the most sensational ‘scoop’ of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury,” he secured a statement from Hume that the latter “had 
never entertained any beleif [sic] in Religion since he began to 
read Locke and Clarke,” although he had been religious when 
young. Russell himself tells us that when he was a youth he 
“for a long time accepted the argument of the First Cause,” 
until at the age of eighteen (in 1890—just before he became a 
student at Cambridge) he read in John Stuart Mill’s Auto¬ 
biography the sentence: “My father taught me that the question, 
Who made me? cannot be answered, since it immediately sug¬ 
gests the further question, Who made God?” Russell believed 
Mill’s sentence to reveal the fallacy in the argument for the 
First Cause. 4 Hume was rendered skeptical of religion by merely 
beginning to read Locke and Clarke; Russell gave up the First 
Cause for a trivial question about the cause of the First Cause, 
and seems thereafter not to have explored seriously the possi¬ 
bility of there being a God, except in his study of Leibniz’s 
theistic argument. Although Hume’s thought about religion was 
much more searching and “reverent” than Russell’s ever was, 
each abandoned religion at an early age for slender reasons— 
evidence of an initially loose grip on religious thought and 
experience—and yet each persisted in returning, so to speak, 

“Effort and Resignation.” Ch. XVI of The Conquest of Happiness (1930): 
Happiness. 

Religion and Science (1935) : Religion. 

Why I am not a Christian (1940) : Why Not. 

Other writings will be cited less frequently than the foregoing. 

13 First printed by G. Scott and F. A. Pottle in Private Papers from Malahide 
Castle (New York: Privately Printed, 1928-1934), and quoted by E. C. Mossner, 
The Forgotten Hume (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943). 

4 Why Not , 6. 
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to the scene of the crime. That Russell was from the start but 
slightly attached to religion is further illustrated by his con¬ 
viction that the main actual reason for belief in God is that 
people are taught the belief from early infancy} and that the 
next most powerful reason is the wish for security. 5 It is possible 
that Russell’s religious education was not too thorough, 6 and it 
is certain that desire for security is not one of his prominent 
traits; thus the bottom easily fell out of his religion, as it did 
out of Hume’s. 


II 

In the investigation of any subject, two possible methods 
lie open to the investigator, the external and the internal. The 
method of external criticism is that of a nonparticipant. If the 
visible effects of Naziism are detrimental to our best interests 
and our cherished convictions, we may well reject the system 
on purely external grounds, without a clear understanding of 
why Nazis accept Naziism. When it comes to grasping a great 
cultural undertaking like science, the purely external critic is 
at a serious disadvantage. A William Jennings Bryan may be 
roughly aware of a contradiction between the theory of evolu¬ 
tion and his theory of the meaning of Chapter I of Genesis; yet 
no scientist would be particularly concerned about Mr. Bryan’s 
opinions regarding evolution. Russell, of course, is a great 
thinker; Bryan was not. Nevertheless, Russell’s religion is not 
wholly unlike Bryan’s science—externally apprehended and 
roughly understood. It is no crime to be an external critic. We 
must take most of our knowledge second-hand. The philosopher’s 
business is to unify all experience, yet he cannot know all ex¬ 
perience directly. All the more reason for being careful to 
consult the best sources for his indirect knowledge. No one head 
can carry all man knows. Unfortunately there is little evidence 
that Bryan sought out the best scientific authorities in order to 
secure objective knowledge of evolution; and Russell also seems 
to have remained at a pretty remote distance from primary 

s Why Not, 14. An ardent foe of mathematics mig-ht adduce both of these 
points as grounds for mathematical skepticism. 

6 As he testifies in his essay in Living Philosophies (1930), 
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sources of religious insight. His method has been mainly exter¬ 
nal; he thus enjoys the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
man from Mars. 

Internal criticism, by way of contrast, rests on the attitude of 
the participant. His participation may be mainly objective and 
intellectual, and hence imaginative and remote from the obj ect, 
like the experience of empathy. Such a method is used by the 
good historian who makes one see why this group or that nation 
acted, believed, lived, and died as it did, regardless of whether 
or not the historian personally approves the ends sought. Or, on 
the other hand, the critic’s participation may be subjective; it 
may be based on personal experience and sympathy with the 
values prized in the cultures under investigation. Subjective 
internal criticism, based on such participation, is just about a 
conditio sine qua non of any adequate understanding of certain 
subjects. Lacking subjective appreciation, any external, or even 
empathic internal, criticism of such fields as democracy or 
science, for example, is likely to lack concreteness. On the other 
hand, subjective appreciation may blind the critical faculties and 
create irrational prejudice. It is clear that Russell is not, and 
since 1890 has not been, equipped for a participant’s view of 
religion. Whether this frees him merely from prejudice or also 
from sympathetic understanding remains to be seen. It means 
that his treatment of the subject is to a great extent critical in 
the negative sense, rather than constructive. 

Ill 

Russell’s critical philosophy of religion consists largely of 
considerations leveled against historical Christianity. He has 
apparently devoted little study to non-Christian religions or 
to the essence of universal religion—the Idea which makes any 
religion religious. It is true that in Religion he mentions three 
aspects of “each” of the great historical religions, namely, a 
Church, a creed, and a code of personal morals (p. 8). These 
aspects are abstractly stated, and become concrete only when he 
is discussing Christianity. In Why Not , he sets forth the essen¬ 
tials of Christianity as being: belief in God, belief in immortality 
(but not necessarily in hell, since the Privy Council has ruled 
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it to be non-essential), and a belief about Christ—at a minimum, 
the belief that he “was, if not divine, at least the best and wisest 
of men” (pp. 4-5). Russell makes clear that he rejects all three 
of these beliefs. In fact, he impresses one here as being more 
concerned to reject than to define, more concerned to express his 
dislike for Christianity than to present an explanation of what 
Christianity is. 

The reasons which Russell assigns for his rejection of 
Christian beliefs are numerous. They are, first of all, psycho¬ 
logical. Holding, as he does, that there are no cogent or per¬ 
suasive intellectual grounds for belief, he finds it natural to 
combat emotion with emotion. Reverence for tradition and de¬ 
sire for security are emotions that he does not feel strongly 
enough for them to hold him to religion. On the other hand, he 
feels emotions hostile to Christianity, which are a sufficient 
rebuttal in kind to the emotional argument for it. Russell’s 
righteous indignation is especially aroused by the (truly absurd) 
idea that “ we should all be wicked if we did not hold to the 
Christian religion,” 7 an idea which doubtless has been held by 
many misguided religionists, but which is far from essential to 
Christianity, or to any religion. In fact, a believer cannot speak 
of the goodness of God save by appeal to some prior human 
experience of goodness; and to argue that goodness is only what 
God commands, that it is good only because God commands it, 
and that we are wickedly ignorant until God supernaturally 
reveals to us his goodness and our sin, is a monstrous series of 
doctrines. In an emotional mood, Russell does not inquire 
whether the falsity of the idea that all men are sinners apart 
from knowledge of Christ is sufficient to dispose of Christianity. 
He simply rejects the idea and seems to regard this rejection as 
contributing to a refutation of an untenable Christianity. 

The psychological mood leads Russell to another argument 
which he develops much more fully, namely, the moral. On 
moral grounds, Christianity is to be rejected. “The Christian 
religion, as organized in its Churches,” he says, “has been and 
still is the principal enemy of moral progress in the world.” 8 

''Why Not, 21. 

8 Why Not , 22. 
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In support of this sweeping assertion, which he grants that his 
readers may not accept, he cites the Roman Catholic prohibition 
of divorce, even when an inexperienced girl is married to a 
syphilitic man. This argument and others to a similar effect in 
Religion are all based on facts, as far as they go; but they are 
special pleading. Granted that religious prohibitions have had 
tragic or immoral effects, does it follow that these effects have 
been the predominant and characteristic attitude of Christianity 
—Catholic or Protestant—toward human suffering, or that re¬ 
ligious prohibitions are the principal enemy of moral progress? 

One could, if one wished to construct a rebuttal, build up an 
analogous argument against the science of medicine. Was not 
the science of medicine to blame for centuries for the cruel loss 
of life of mothers in childbirth? Did not physicians fight against 
the antiseptic discoveries of Lister and even of Pasteur? Do not 
organized physicians today often oppose socialized medicine? 
Yet, such an attack on medicine would scarcely be more reckless 
than Russell’s on Christianity. Has Russell ever tried to raise 
money in the United States for a hospital or a Community 
Chest? If so, he has probably found that religious believers are 
about the only citizens who respond freely and without pressure 
to this particular form of moral progress. 

Frequently Russell urges as a moral defect in religion the 
fact that it is supported by endowments and that salaries are paid 
to the clergy. It is odd for a thinker to suppose that this is a 
defect in religion, without also seeing that it is equally a defect 
in education and in every endowed institution. If the clergy 
should not be paid salaries, why should the teacher or the 
physician or the writer be paid? Russell’s concern on this point 
is a main theme of Churches and frequently recurs in his writ¬ 
ings. It has no logical or ethical force. What is a general argu¬ 
ment against everything is not a special argument against any¬ 
thing. 

Not all of Russell’s moral attack on religion, however, is 
quite so lacking in cogency as the foregoing. Occasionally he 
will admit that “in certain times and places [religious belief] 
has had some good effects.” 9 He approves the maxim, “Love 

0 Free Thought and Official Propaganda (1922), 3. 
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thy neighbor as thyself.” 10 He lists numerous others of the 
sayings of Jesus as “very excellent,” concluding with, “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell what thou hast, and give to the poor.” 
Russell observes that these maxims are not much practiced. Such 
concessions, however, do not lessen the force of Russell’s attack 
on Christian morality in both practice and theory. In sheer bulk, 
this attack looms up as a large part of Russell’s thought on 
religion. He regards religion (like nationalism) as a great 
enemy of honest thought 11 and of sound morals. On the one 
hand, he finds Christian ethics too high for practice, 12 and on the 
other, the doctrine of the sinlessness of Christ has led to dis¬ 
honest judgments about him. 

It is unfortunate that in the course of a discussion of the moral 
defects of Christ’s teaching he commits himself to the stand¬ 
point of those who doubt whether Christ ever existed and who 
add that, if he did, “we do not know anything about him.” 13 
These words do not express the verdict of sober historians. 
Russell therefore has committed himself to a loose judgment, 
although surely not a dishonest one. More serious are his charges 
against the moral excellence of Christ. Russell condemns the 
belief in hell, the “vindictive fury” of Jesus against those who 
did not like his preaching (“ye generation of vipers, how can 
ye escape the damnation of hell?”), the teaching that the sin 
against the Holy Ghost is unpardonable, the cursing of the fig 
tree, and the injustice to the Gadarene swine. An unbiased 
mind would not deny that there are moral difficulties in every 
item mentioned by Russell j what he would question would be 
the validity of a critical method which rejects all Christianity 
and all religion because objections to the absolute moral perfec¬ 
tion of Jesus can be urged on the basis of a literal and uncritical 
acceptance of the records about him. 

In view of Russell’s brilliant contributions to logic and 
epistemology, one would expect him to apply logical and 

30 Sceftical Essays (1928), 121. 

11 Cf. art. in The Nation , vol. 113 (1921), pp. 701-702. In Religion he cites the 
conflicts between religion and science, but admits that “the warfare is nearly 
ended” (246 f.). See Has Religion Made Useful Contribution to Civilization? 
(1930). 

12 Sceptical Essays (1928), 103. 

12 Why Not , 16. 
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epistemological considerations to the criticism of religion. That 
he does not do this more than casually is doubtless to be ascribed 
to the fact that he thinks that religious belief does not arise 
from intellectual considerations. Nevertheless, it is to be noted 
that his respect for the logical force of religion has become less 
as time has gone on. In Problems (1911) he holds that ques¬ 
tions “of the profoundest interest to the spiritual life” must 
remain insoluble with our present powers. Such questions as the 
permanence of consciousness and the importance of good and 
evil to the universe have, he says, no answer that is “demon¬ 
strably true.” In spite of this, Russell closes this book with a 
profoundly religious reference to the mind as “capable of that 
union with the universe which constitutes its highest good” 
(250). Most modern empirically-minded thinkers would agree 
that demonstrable truth, in the sense of logically necessary 
proof, is unattainable alike in religion, in philosophy, and in 
science. One might regard these ideas of Russell’s as pro¬ 
legomena to a theory of rational belief. 

Russell’s thought has moved toward “reasonable belief,” 
experiment, and what one might call faith, in the realm of 
ethics and social philosophy, but not in religion. 14 In religion, 
he has applied the most rigid standard—either complete demon¬ 
stration or no truth—what Matthew Arnold and Borden P. 
Bowne after him called “a method of rigor and vigor.” In 
Problems we found Russell agnostic; in “The Free Man’s Wor¬ 
ship” (1903), it is true, he had seemed to be completely skepti¬ 
cal, with his picture of “a hostile universe,” yet he had granted 
that some of the things we desire are “real goods.” By 1917? 
when he reissued Free Man in Mysticism , he says that he feels 
less convinced than he did in 1903 of the objectivity of good 
and evil—and he had shown precious little conviction then! In 
1935 he reached the conclusion that questions of value, which 
of course are germane to ethics as well as to religion, “cannot 

14 In a notable remark, Russell says that “the desire to discover some really 
certain knowledge inspired all my work up to the age of thirty-eight. He had 
been shocked because Euclid had to start with axioms. During the First World 
War, “for the first time I found something to do which involved my whole nature,” 
namely, work for peace, and for other social and moral reforms. See Living 
Philosophies , 11-12. 
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be intellectually decided at all.” 15 Values “lie outside the realm 
of truth and falsehood.” “Science has nothing to say about 
‘values’ ” (223), and “what science cannot discover, mankind 
cannot know” (243). Thus on epistemological grounds, Russell 
arrives at a complete ethical and religious skepticism. We can 
know nothing about good and evil} the Promethean Free Man 
is utterly deflated. The last word is Ignorabimus. 

The conclusion thus reached is strangely inconsistent with 
Russell’s own commitment “since the age of thirty-eight” to 
values, such as freedom, happiness, kindness, and justice. It is 
hard to believe that he means literally that there is no way of 
knowing whether these values are preferable to slavery, misery, 
cruelty, and injustice. If he would say that the preference for 
the ‘higher’ values is purely arbitrary and irrational, then his 
further criticisms of religion on axiological grounds cannot be 
seriously meant. In the famous Free Man, for example, he 
rejected ordinary religion on the ground of the combined in¬ 
difference and cruelty of the universe} but if cruelty and in¬ 
difference cannot be known to be disvalues, the argument col¬ 
lapses. Perhaps his most intensely felt objection to religion is 
his judgment of the insignificance and general worthlessness of 
man. Resorting to the device of a capitalized word, he ridicules 
the evidence for the goodness of Cosmic Purpose in the fact that 
“the universe has produced US.” 16 In 1903, Russell was all but 
apotheosizing heroic Promethean man; in 1935, man is, in Rus¬ 
sell’s eyes, more destructive and less beautiful than lions and 
tigers; less efficient in the Corporate State than ants; and, by 
virtue of human cruelty, injustice and war, inferior to larks and 
deer. Man, then, is “a curious accident in a backwater.” Even 
Mr. Winston Churchill, he implies, could hardly say: “Look at 
me: I am such a splendid product that there must have been 
design in the universe.” 17 The existence of bishops, one gathers, 
is for Russell almost a proof of atheism. Yet all this argument 
falls into nothing if there is no knowledge about values at all! 

Russell’s axiological criticisms, however inconsistent they may 

15 Religion y 243. 

10 Religion , 221. 

17 Why Not, 10. 
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be with his own value-skepticism, possess one transcendent merit. 
In them, namely, he puts his finger on the essential issue of 
religion: What is the value of personality? If personality and 
all of its spiritual aspirations are despicable and worthless, then 
there is manifestly nothing to religion. If, however, in spite of 
man’s weaknesses and vices there is something in him that points 
toward ideal value, that something is where religion sets in. 
The question arises whether Russell’s skepticism about values 
is really as complete as he would have us believe. His attack on 
personality consists in an appeal to ideals which personality 
acknowledges and admires: beauty, social co-operation, kindness, 
justice, and peace. If he finds those values embodied in some 
ways more successfully in the non-human than in the human 
world, he might well be led thereby to reaffirm the objectivity 
of values and discern traces of God in nature. If, on the other 
hand, he means seriously to maintain his value-skepticism, this 
present argument can be regarded only as an ad hominem. He 
should argue that there is no way of knowing whether man is 
important. 

It is very rarely that Russell directs his thought toward the 
metaphysical aspects of religion. His youthful rejection (in 
1890) of the argument for a first cause was followed by one 
serious wrestle with the metaphysics of theism, and one only, 
although it was strictly confined to theism as presented by one 
man, Leibniz. In A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibniz (1900, new ed., 1937), Russell devotes Chapter XV to 
“Proofs of the Existence of God.” Russell finds “four distinct 
arguments in Leibniz, which attempt to prove the existence of 
God.” “They are: The Ontological Argument, the Cosmologi¬ 
cal Argument, the Argument from the Eternal Truths, and the 
Argument from the Pre-Established Harmony.” Russell re¬ 
marks that only one of these was invented by Leibniz, and it 
was the worst of the four. Since this chapter is historical and 
critical it is not necessary to recite all of its details in order to 
understand the light it sheds on Russell’s own philosophy of 
religion. 

Here several points are noteworthy. (1) Russell starts in by 
stating that Leibniz appeals to “the lazy device of an Omnip- 
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otent Creator.” That is to say, Russell considers only the argu¬ 
ments for an omnipotent deity, rejecting them all. Even if he is 
right, he could not be said to have considered all the possibilities 
until he examined the evidence for a God whose purpose is 
good, but whose power is limited. The conception of such a God 
has been proposed and discussed by such philosophers as John 
Stuart Mill, Hastings Rashdall, William James, William Pep- 
perell Montague, Paul Elmer More, Alfred North Whitehead, 
Charles Hartshorne, and others. Russell’s arguments are not 
relevant to such a view of God. 

(2) For Leibniz, Russell holds, it is “quite essential to show 
that God’s existence is a necessary truth.” Since, however, 
necessity inheres only in formal logical relations, it is easy for 
Russell to show that belief in Leibniz’s God is not necessary. 
Russell does not examine the wide-spread point of view—com¬ 
mon to pragmatists and personalists, as well as to many others— 
that the futility of the quest for necessity does not entail the 
futility of a quest for probable knowledge or warranted belief. 

(3) Early in the chapter, Russell remarks that “a philosophy 
of substance . . . should be either a monism or a monadism.” 
“A monism,” he goes on, “is necessarily pantheistic, and a 
monadism, when it is logical, is necessarily atheistic.” It is 
indeed remarkable, if this be so; for McTaggart would be 
almost the only logical monadist in history. Monadism and 
theism have usually been closely united. But Russell holds that 
the impossibility of creation follows from the assumed validity 
of the ontological argument and its implication that all sub¬ 
stances always entail all their predicates, so that if there are 
monads they are uncreated existents. This argument has little 
force for the empirical mind. 

(4) An enlightening remark is Russell’s statement that the 
“physico-theological proof” or the argument from design is 
“more palpably inadequate than any of the others” (183). 
Doubtless Russell means that this argument, relying as it does 
on contingent empirical facts, lacks more palpably than the 
others the element of strict logical necessity. On the one hand, 
no one would challenge this statement; but, on the other, a 
theism derived from empirical probability rather than from 
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a priori necessity would in no way be deterred by it. Any theism 
worth its salt would welcome a factual basis. Russell is doubtless 
able to show defects in Leibniz’s reasoning; but Russell’s critics 
can point out that refutation of Leibniz is far from being refuta¬ 
tion of theism. 

IV 

Turning now from Russell’s criticisms of religion and re¬ 
ligious belief, let us try to explore his positive attitude toward 
religion. He is undoubtedly hostile to traditional and institu¬ 
tional Christianity. Is he equally hostile to the essence of re¬ 
ligion? It is possible to argue forever about the essence of 
religion, and come to no conclusion; but all will agree that 
religion is a concern about values, their dignity and their destiny. 
Inquiry about Russell’s religion is inquiry into his attitude 
toward values. 

We have already seen that, in one phase of his thought, he 
insists that there is no way of knowing validly about values; but 
we have also seen that he appeals to values and their assumed 
validity in his criticisms as well as in his own practical commit¬ 
ments. We have found him avowing an increasing skepticism; 
but he does not entirely escape from the dialectic of value. 
“When me they fly, I am the wings.” 

No one who surveys the lifework of Russell can doubt either 
the sincerity of his opposition to many traditional values or his 
devotion to the values that he acknowledges. First and foremost 
among Russell’s values (as among Plato’s) is truth. Loyalty to 
truth, especially to scientific method and to the analyses which 
lead to logical atomism, is the outstanding goal and norm of 
his thought as it was expressed in his autobiographical sketch in 
Contemporary British Philosophy . Furthermore, in spite of 
cynical remarks about human personality as unworthy of the 
cosmic purpose of a God, Russell’s life has been notable for its 
devotion to human values, individual and social. Human hap¬ 
piness, justice, freedom, and co-operation have been objects of 
his loyalty, ever since he defied the universe in their behalf in 
the Free Mem. There are those, like Henry Nelson Wieman, 
who would define religion in terms of growth; measured by 
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this standard, Russell’s life and thought are religious. 

By this time, however, the reader may stir impatiently and 
inquire whether a man cannot have any decent aspirations with¬ 
out being tarred with the stick of religion, especially if he assures 
us that he is an enemy of religion. In reply to this fair challenge, 
evidence is available to show that religion has had a positive 
and profound influence on Russell. “I was myself,” he says, 
“educated as a Protestant, and one of the texts most impressed 
upon my youthful mind was: ‘Thou shalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil’. I am conscious that to this day this text influences 
me in my most serious actions .” 18 In his essay on “Useless 
Knowledge,” Russell writes: “For those to whom dogmatic 
religion can no longer bring comfort, there is need of some 
substitute, if life is not to become lusty and harsh and filled 
with trivial self-assertion .” 10 Here he is visibly groping for a 
non-dogmatic religion. When he writes on “The Ancestry of 
Fascism,” he readily grants that organized religion is “one very 
important element which is on the whole against the Nazis,” 
and he mentions favorably the Christian doctrines of humility, 
love of one’s neighbor, and the rights of the meek . 20 This is not 
fully in harmony with the one-sided denunciations of religion 
which we have found elsewhere in his writings. 

Russell grants that “modern democracy has derived strength 
from the moral ideals of Christianity .” 21 He acknowledges that 
“we owe to Christianity a certain respect for the individual; but 
this is a feeling towards which science is entirely neutral .” 22 
A favorable judgment on Christianity appears in the following: 

The educational machine, throughout Western civilization, is dominated 
by two ethical theories: that of Christianity and that of nationalism. These 
two, when taken seriously, are incompatible, as is becoming evident in 
Germany. For my part, I hold that, where they differ, Christianity is 
preferable, but where they agree, both are mistaken . 23 

18 Dial, 86(1929), p. 44. 

13 In Praise of Idleness and Other Essays (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 193s), 52. Afterwards referred to as Idleness. 

20 Idleness, 119. 

21 Idleness, 132. 

22 Idleness, 192. 

23 Idleness, 233. 
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In Power (1938), he remarks that “the world owes something 
to the Gospels, though not so much as it would if they had had 
more influence” (241). Here is ample proof of a higher appre¬ 
ciation of religion than appears in the more hostile utterances. 

In four sources, however, we find the profoundest expression 
of Russell’s positive view of religion. The best known is the 
oft-quoted Free Man, dating from 1903. Familiarity with it 
may be presupposed. Profounder from a religious standpoint, if 
less brilliant as literature, is the essay, “The Essence of Re¬ 
ligion,” published in the Hibbert Journal in 1912. Then, there 
is much of value in Principles of Social Reconstruction (1916). 
Finally, one must include the chapter on “Effort and Resigna¬ 
tion” in The Conquest of Happiness (1930). Neither What I 
Believe (1925) nor Religion and Science (1935) is very illumi¬ 
nating on positive religion, preoccupied as each book is with 
negative and external criticism of traditional ideas. 

These sources, especially the Hibbert article, reveal as the 
four essentials of Russell’s religion: a sense of infinity, a sense 
of membership in the whole, resignation, and social justice. 

The sense of infinity refers to “the selfless untrammelled life 
in the whole which frees man from the prison-house of eager 
wishes and little thoughts.” 24 Infinity and membership in the 
whole are thus inseparable. This quality of infinity is one aspect 
of human experience. It is universal and impartial. The other 
aspect of man’s life is finite, self-centered, particular. Man’s soul 
is “a strange mixture of God and brute, a battle ground of two 
natures.” The experience of the infinite is “like the diffused light 
on a cloudy sea,” “sudden beauty in the midst of strife,. . . the 
night wind in the trees.” By contrast, patriotism is an unsatis¬ 
factory religion “because of its lack of universality” and in¬ 
finity. 25 The resemblance between Russell and Dewey at the 
zenith of their religion is striking, for Dewey speaks of “the 
freedom and peace of the individual as a member of an infinite 
whole. Within the flickering inconsequential acts of separate 
selves dwells a sense of the whole which claims and dignifies 

21 Hibbert, 46-47. 

20 Principles } 57. 
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them.” 20 Both men have a sense of the infinite, and both ex¬ 
perience the feeling of membership in the whole as religious. 

Russell’s deepest religious experience is in harmony with 
the light by which all mystics live. That Russell himself was 
aware of this is evident from his essay on “Mysticism and 
Logic.” Here is the empirical root of that undogmatic religion 
which he was seeking. Russell was never able to distinguish 
between dogma as traditional belief and dogma as a rational 
interpretation of religious experience; but at bottom he has 
been a more religious man than his theories or his attacks on 
religion would suggest. From his mystical sense of infinity and 
of membership in the whole flows the third trait of his religion, 
namely, resignation. In Happiness (1930), Russell writes: 
“Christianity taught submission to the will of God, and even 
for those who cannot accept this phraseology, there should be 
something of the same kind pervading all their activities.” 27 
Religious resignation is not approval of all that is; it consists 
rather in “freedom from anger and indignation and preoccupied 
regret.” 28 Resignation is the attitude of a participant, not of an 
outsider. Russell has recently pointed out that the trait of aloof¬ 
ness, which he finds in Santayana, may be wise, but is inferior 
to the attitude of service, “which is a heritage of Christianity, 
and one which is essential to the survival of intelligence as a 
social force.” 29 

Hence arises the fourth phase of Russell’s religion, which 
we have called social justice, and he calls love. “Any adequate 
religion,” he tells us, “will lead us to temper inequality of 
affection by love of justice, and to universalize our aims by 
realizing the common needs of man.” 30 He wants “a new re¬ 
ligion, based upon liberty, justice and love, not upon authority 
and law and hell-fire.” What 1 Believe is that “the good life is 
[one] inspired by love and guided by knowledge” (58). 

The total life of religion, as Russell conceives it, is “the life 

8 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (1922), 331. 

" Happiness, 236. 

* s Hibbert, 56. 

"'In P. A. Schilpp (ed.), The Philosophy of George Santayana (1940), 474. 

00 Principles, 58. 
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of the spirit.” He finds three sources for human activity, which 
he calls instinct, mind, and spirit. “Art starts from instinct and 
rises into the region of the spirit j religion starts from the spirit 
and endeavors to dominate and inform the life of instinct.” 31 
The spirit is defined as reverence, worship, a sense of obligation 
to mankind, and the feeling of imperativeness. Deeper than 
these, is a sense of mystery or hidden wisdom and glory. The 
end thus served is not merely human life, but something beyond 
the human, “such as God or truth or beauty.” 32 “By contact 
with what is eternal,” he concludes, “we can make our own 
lives creative.” Such genuinely religious ideas and experiences 
reveal a side of Russell that is unsuspected by many of his 
readers. 


V 

After this survey of Russell’s religious thought, there re¬ 
mains the question whether he has given expression to a con¬ 
sistent philosophy of religion. The only answer that can be 
given to this question is that he has not done so. His moods 
and attitudes are conflicting; his evaluations are conflicting. 
Only in the negation of specifically Christian or theistic faith is 
he steadily consistent. 

No man can be expected to remain temperamentally constant. 
Changes of mood are human, natural, and fitting. But Russell’s 
moods vary beyond the usual limits. Sometimes his writings 
reveal a studied indifference to religion. The objective indiffer¬ 
ence that the most pious Christian might cultivate in presenting 
a secular subject is to be expected in any writer; Russell often 
surpasses such objectivity by neglect of religious ideas even in 
contexts where they are relevant. On the other hand, there are 
times when he loses sang froid completely and becomes, as in 
Why Not , the supercilious pamphleteer, using trivial argu¬ 
ments, glaring exaggerations, and prejudicially selected in¬ 
stances ; wit, animosity toward the Church, and desire to make a 
point combine, when Russell is in this mood, to make of him 
an unattractive and unpersuasive foe of religion. On the other 

81 Principles , 205-207. 

32 Principles, 245. 
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hand, his anti-religious mood becomes higher and more serious 
when his moral indignation is aroused and he attacks the church 
for its dishonesties and injustices. In none of these moods, how¬ 
ever, is any philosophic understanding of religion manifested or 
attempted. 

Russell comes closer to an interpretation of religion when in 
the historical mood, as in the surveys of the development of 
relations between religion and science in Religion. Here the 
account is objective, and is often accompanied by judicious criti¬ 
cism. Due credit is given both to religion and to science at most 
points, although the attitude to science is that of a participant, 
whereas religion is observed externally. The philosophical, as 
contrasted with the historical, judgments in this book, however, 
are almost purely negative. In this mood, Russell is chiefly 
concerned to point out the errors in traditional religious thought 
rather than to discover what truth and value there may be in 
religion. In fact, it is in Religion that Russell asserts most 
strongly the relative worthlessness of personality and the im¬ 
possibility of any knowledge of values. 

When Russell presents his own religious convictions a totally 
different mood is revealed. Whether in Free Man, or in Hib- 
bert, or in Principles, Russell avows a sincere and moving faith 
in the value, the dignity, and the possibilities of life which prove 
convincingly that, on one side of his nature, at least, he is a 
genuine religious mystic, combining reverence and resignation 
with prophetic fervor. Here we have the light he lives by} but 
nowhere does he attempt to use these items of his religious 
experience as clues to the nature of the real. Whether he is 
Aj ax defying the lightning, Prometheus against Zeus, Mahomet 
practicing Islam, Hindu saint losing himself in Nirvana, or 
Hebrew-Christian prophet of social justice—and he is all of 
these—his faith is seen in a glass darkly. His is almost a credo 
quia absurdum. 

The three fundamental questions of religion remain in a 
state of dialectical opposition in Russell’s thought. 

Is there a rational knowledge of value? No, he says in 
Religion; since science is indifferent to value, value norms are 
unknowable. Yes, his life says. His devotion to social and 
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mystical values, his criticisms of conventional religion, pre¬ 
suppose commitment to known ideals. Values can be experienced, 
criticized, and tested, if we are to judge by Russell’s social and 
political interests. 

Is personality valuable? No, he says in Religion; it is an 
accident in a backwater, unworthy to be the work of a God. 
Yes, say the Hibbert article and his loyalty to truth and beauty 
and justice. Unless personality is valuable, all work for peace 
and moral reforms which “involved my whole nature” was 
aimless and futile. 

Is there a God? No, he says in all of his criticisms of religion; 
an omnipotent being would not have created such a world as 
this. Yes, is his unvoiced, but empirical answer. His appreciation 
of the religious sense of mystery and of the life of the spirit, 
and the need for something more than human are experiences 
of the divine. There may be an objective power for beauty and 
truth at work ordering the chaos of things and even struggling 
toward higher levels of evolution. There may be a finite God. 
Has not Russell said that man is both brute and God? 

In each case, unfortunately, Russell’s preoccupation with 
negative aspects has prevented his giving due attention to the 
empirical evidence and possibilities of positive aspects of re¬ 
ligion. Is it possible that Russell is one in whom the “quest for 
certainty,” and the intellectual asceticism which it imposes, is 
so urgent and imperative a demand that the quest for adequacy 
is crowded into the background? Logic triumphs over mysticism; 
rigor and vigor over value, personality, and experience. If the 
brilliant mind of Russell were to be directed toward an empiri¬ 
cal philosophy of religion—of his own religion—the result 
would doubtless be illuminating. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
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I. 

Religious believers view man from many standpoints. Men are branches 
of the vine, which is Christ. Men are one with the Eternal Spirit; “when 
me they fly, I am the wings”. In mystical experience, man realizes his 
unity with God; “rejoice with me”, says one of Eckhart’s disciples, “for 
I have become God”. Or man is abject and helpless, and must curry divine 
favor by sacrifices and rituals correctly performed; or man is wholly 
dependent on divine revelation, grace, and unmerited mercy; or man 
(through Adam) is utterly corrupted — his will, his reason, and his 
emotions being equally defiled by original sin, so that only a miracle of 
grace can save him. Or man’s life is a battle between spirit and flesh, that 
is, between reason and sense, as both Plato and Kant taught. Or the real 
battle in man is between God and Satan, Ahura Mazda and Ahriman. 
Or man, with all his weakness, is the only God and the only hope there is; 
he must save himself, or he will not be saved. 

Religion presents confused views of man. 

II. 

In the religious views of man there are underlying elements, which may 
reasonably be regarded as common truths. 

1. All agree that man needs to change. His natural condition is not 
what religion expects of him. Religion expects, or offers, the best. Religion 
is always and universally the experience of some norm of the best. It is not 
merely an experience of value, but of the highest value; not merely of the 
bonum , but of the summun bonum. The optimum , the perfectissimum , is 
differently defined. But all agree on the fact of man’s aspiration in religion 
to the best. 

2. This aspiration presupposes that man can find or receive true value 
— the verum bonum , which is objectively the divine. Jesus said, “Seek and 
ye shall find.” Sri Ramakrishna said, “Dive deep.” The apostle Paul said, 
“1 his is the gift of God.” Whether human effort or divine initiative or 
both be emphasized, man’s ability to experience the divine verum bonum is 
always presupposed by religious believers. The objective basis of this 
experience is the inevitable Augustinian element in religion. 

3. Man’s own attitude, it is agreed by all, conditions his attainment 
of true value. Even theologians who deny this in theory, accept it in 
practice. Believers hold, it is true, that God may achieve his ends 
through unworthy instruments. But those unworthy instruments are not 
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themselves religious experients unless their own attitude be religious. Some 
element of will is necessary, some faith, in the most receptive and submissive 
attitude to the divine. Religious passivity (as distinguished from indiffer¬ 
ence) is an achievement of voluntary effort. The most mystical revelation 
presupposes disciplined preparation and purposive interpretation. Man as 
free is (against Spinoza in Ethics , Part III) a voluntary imperium in 
imperio. Without such will, faith cannot be exercised, spiritual discipline 
cannot be carried out. This is the inevitable Pelagian factor in all religion. 
Both the Augustinian and the Pelagian factors are a necessary consequence 
of the fact that man is a person. 

4. It follows that all religious presuppose that man is somehow akin 
to the divine. No anthropomorphism is necessary; the organon of man need 
not resemble the divine organon. But anthropopathism is essential. Some 
truth, some beauty, some love, some reason must be in man, akin to the 
divine; otherwise the divine is groundless, and meaningless for man. Man 
is somehow an imago dei. Men have “authority to become sons of God”. 
Such kinship must have an objective source; but this truth is overemphasized 
by theologicans who find predestination and divine sovereignty to be the 
whole truth. The fact of this divine kinship is the inevitable idealistic 
element in all religion. 

III. 

There are certain persistent religious views of man which appear to be 
errors when judged by calm reason. Such are: 

1. That “man alone” is utterly corrupt and incapable of anything 
good. This must be error if there is a God. For: (1) if there is a God, 
man never can be “alone”, since God is always sustaining him and acting 
on him; (2) a good God could not create or conserve after creation a man 
so utterly corrupt as this view requires; (3) this view makes faith as a 
human experience valueless, for faith itself would be as corrupt as will 
or reason if the view were true. Even God could not penetrate such 
complete corruption. This view is an error held by certain theologians. 

2. That “man alone” is the only good. This proposition is often 
advanced by naturalistic philosophers. But even a naturalist should see its 
error. Man cannot be alone; he does not exist in a vacuum; he roots in 
an objective reality, be it nature or God. Thus “man alone” is an error 
common to theologians and humanists. 

3. That there is a characteristic conflict between faith and reason. 
There truly is conflict in human life, but it is conflict between reason and 
reason, or between faith and faith, even more than between faith and 
reason. 

IV. 

Out of this discussion certain philosophical implications may be drawn. 

1. Man is organic to the universe (Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God 
in Recent Philosophy). 
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2. Man is not part of God. If he is, why does he need to overcome 
evil, ignorance, and sensual feelings? Why does he need spiritual exercises? 
How can a perfect God experience man’s imperfections just as imperfect 
man experiences them? 

3. Neither is man merely a part of nature. Man’s body, of course, is 
a part of physcial nature. But man is a person —a self-unity of con¬ 
sciousness, able to reason, to discover norms, and to achieve ideal values. 
This human person is not a body, but rather has a body. The body is not 
the tomb of spirit (no soma-sema)\ but rather it is a tool and instrument 
of spirit ( soma-skeuos or organon). Sometimes it is very defective, but 
always it is in a relation of interaction with spirit. That man is essentially 
spirit is evidenced by the reflection that the fate of body is of no im¬ 
portance whatever save as it affects conscious spirit. An unconscious body 
could suffer any tortures, bombs, or destruction and no one would be the 
wiser or the sadder. 

4. Man’s interaction with his organon is part of his interaction with 
God. This is an example of general revelation. 

5. Religion is man’s total affirmative response to the divine, in both 
its general and its special manifestations. 

a. The divine is the objective source of life’s highest values: the true, 
the good, the beautiful, and the holy. The only seat of value is a conscious 
person. The divine is the person whose will energizes in physical nature, 
and who is creator, conserver, and increaser (cf. Hoffding) of values. 

b. The divine is other than human. 

I. Existentially , therefore, the divine is totaliter aliter. God is no part 
of man; man is no part of God. Persons are existentially private. 

II. Telically , man and God are interactive and may interact for 
common purposes. “I and my Father are one.” 

III. Man’s response, if total and affirmative, is both rational and 
receptive. Reason must receive; and it must interpret critically what it 
receives, whether from other men or from God. Such response involves 
discrimination, commitment, co-operation, and worship. Man without all 
of these experiences is not fully human or fully religious. 
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that there was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any 
that regarded.” 

That God allows crimes no police force would tolerate, 
that he permits revolts against his rule which any earthly 
government would at once suppress by violence—this is 
no new disaster that has overcome him and us. The 
War today, as Professor William J. Lowstuter said of the 
W 7 ar of 1914 , is part of the price which God pays for 
man’s freedom. This truth we can dimly see. But why 
the price should have to be so fearful we see far more, 
more dimly. 

We see dimly; in fact, it is an axiom of faith that God 
hides himself. Religious faith is hard because God in¬ 
tends that it shall be hard. A 
document has been circulated 
among confessional preachers 
in Germany to remind them of 
their responsibility in time of 
war. “We must”, according 
to this document, “in times 
of war preach the Living God, 
the Father of Jesus Christ, his 
power, his goodness and mer¬ 
cy.” But, on the other hand, 

“every discussion of the theo¬ 
logical problem involved in 
war must be avoided in 
preaching, as long as the war 
lasts. We can only preach 
the hidden God. Before his 
hidden reign our questionings 
must cease.” It would be 
quite unjust if we were to 
construe this as a mere 
cowardly evasion of the Chris¬ 
tian duty of a preacher in war¬ 
time. We moralistic Ameri¬ 
can Christians can but faint¬ 
ly conceive the torture of soul 
which many a German Chris¬ 
tian must be undergoing in 
these days, and many a 
British Christian, too. For 
such a one, faith in the hid¬ 
den God is more secure than 
facile comment on the com¬ 
muniques of the high army command in the light of 
Christian faith. But faith in God is harder than faith 
in the army. 

The faith of a believer must rest on something real and 
enduring, on something deeply underlying current events 
and controlling their movement and outcome,—hence, 
on something which is never fully visible or accessible 
at any time. There are indeed times when “we can only 
preach the hidden God.” This truth was first clearly 
stated by the Second Isaiah, when he was declaring his 
message of spiritual insight and comfort to the exiles 
in Babylonia. He said ( 45 : 15 ): “Verily thou art a God 
that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour.” The 
prophet did not doubt that God was a savior; but he 
believed him to be a hidden savior. The “hidden God,” 
the deus absconditus, is the theme of many a Jewish and 
Christian thinker through the long ages. 


On any view of God it would appear that he could if 
he so desired reveal himself more clearly than he has 
done. He seems to be literally a God that hides him¬ 
self intentionally. It seems to be inherent in the pur¬ 
pose of God that men should have to search for him as 
for hidden treasure. Neither in nature, nor in history, 
nor in the human soul, nor in scripture does God pro¬ 
vide a clear and simple revelation of himself. 

This seemingly voluntary hiddenness of God is perplex¬ 
ing. Particularly is it perplexing to the ordinary Chris¬ 
tian. When he hears statements such as those just made, 
he becomes suspicious. At least in one of his moods, 
and that a fairly common one, he is inclined to suspect 

that talk about the mysterious 
hiddenness of God is a device 
of theologians and philoso¬ 
phers to make business for 
themselves. “Why,” asked a 
preacher this summer, in be¬ 
half of such ordinary Chris¬ 
tians, “is it necessary to go 
around through the woods to 
find God, philosophically, 
when he can be found directly 
by simple faith?” Do theo¬ 
logians, then, make a simple 
matter hard? Is the hidden¬ 
ness of God simply an inven¬ 
tion of philosophers? Or are 
objections to faith perhaps no 
more than mere realizations 
of the desire to be selfish and 
disbelieving? Is the problem 
of evil simply an excuse for 
not going to church?—as a 
theologue wrote in an ex¬ 
amination paper. 

If these questions are to be 
answered in the affirmative, 
then Job’s comforters were 
right, for that is just the way 
they talked; and Job was 
wrong. Yes, God himself was 
wrong when he said ( 42 : 7 ) 
to Eliphaz the Temanite: 
“My wrath is kindled against 
thee, and against thy two friends: for ye have not spoken 
of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job hath.” 
But the Bible teaches that God is right; then Job, after 
all, was right in his complaints! Here the Bible gives the 
charter of divine approval to the baffled seeker for the 
hidden God, who states his perplexities boldly and frankly. 

Two points must be made clear if we are to see just 
what this hiddenness of God means. The first point is 
that God is to some extent hidden from most people most 
of the time. It cannot be denied that there are some 
men and women of simple faith, such as those to whom 
reference was just made. But their simple, childlike be¬ 
lief is relatively rare; the vast majority of people in the 
modern world find such faith utterly impossible. Further¬ 
more, even the saints of simple faith experience moments 
when their faith is tried. There is a dark night of the 
soul. There are times of despair even for the truest be- 
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Some men find religious faith easy; some find it hard; 
some find it impossible. The same Jesus may at one time 
exclaim, “My yoke is easy, and my burden is light,” and 
at another time cry in anguish, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” At certain places and times, 
like Europe in the Middle Ages or New England in the 
seventeenth century, faith is natural, almost inevitable. 
It is socially approved, economically supported, and per¬ 
haps legislatively enacted. At other times and places, 
such as the age of the Sophists in Greece, the French 
revolution, or the Russian revolution, faith is deemed ab¬ 
surd. It is derided, hated, and persecuted. 

Henry Van Dyke characterized the dawning twentieth 
century as an age of doubt. An age of doubt it was, 
analyzing and questioning the spiritual values which 
Christianity and the great tradition in philosophy had 
held to be the goal of all living. 

Under the cold, hard criticism of a George Santayana, 
the ^reat tradition was labeled “the genteel tradition.” 
The sophisticates who set the pace of twentieth century 
culture could conceive no lower hell than gentility. The 
torch of faith flickered in an unfriendly climate. It was 
indeed an age of doubt for the fashion-makers and the 
fashion-followers. 

Faith Today 

For the fashion-makers and fashion-followers, yes; but 
life is more than fashion. The importance of fashion is 
not the same as the importance of life. For millions who 
were neither fashion-makers nor fashion-followers, life 
has continued to be based on faith. Far from evaporating 
under the rays of sophisticated enlightenment, religious 
faith in many quarters has become stronger than ever. 
Particularly is this true of the ancient Roman Church, 
as well as of many sects and movements which make 
extravagant demands on faith and which recruit to their 
ranks no small number of disaffected Protestants. Many 
simple Christians, moreover, have kept their faith un¬ 
touched by the storms of doubt. 

The present state of faith, however, is nothing to boast 
of. Faith has been sapped by a popular skeptical fad 
started mostly by people who never had any genuine 
faith in the first place; but the substantial harm done to 
faith by unfaith is slight when compared with the damage 
which religious faith has suffered from the rise of irreli¬ 
gious faith. The irreligious faith of a Russian exile in 
Switzerland took him in 1917 during a World War across 
hated Germany and empowered Lenin to turn Russian 
civilization upside down. A prisoner in a German jail 
in 1923, with few friends but his faith and his typewriter, 
wrote a program of action which he is relentlessly carry¬ 
ing out. Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf is a document of 
faith defying reason and moving mountains. “When the 
Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” 
Assuredly he will: but faith in what? 

Is the age of the Axis and its faith an age of doubt? 
Yes, it is still an age of doubt: doubt of the eternal 


values, doubt of the brotherhood of man, doubt of the 
love of God, doubt of reason and of truth. An age of 
doubt it is; yet of doubt which, like all mighty and 
world-shaking powers, is born of faith. Men have not 
lost their capacity for faith; but the object of faith has 
been shifted from God to man, from the brotherhood 
of all to the solidarity of race, from love to violence, 
from Christ to Mars, in short, from the eternal and in¬ 
visible to the present and visible. While this new faith 
(which formerly was known as sin) is engaging the whole 
being of myriads of men, and forbidding doubt except as 
prescribed, many others are being driven by the successes 
of such faith to the depths of utter doubt: doubt of God 
and doubt of man; doubt that there is a God and doubt 
that man (with or without God) can fashion a decent 
life on this planet. 

In a world of such cyclonic forces playing on man’s 
spirit, at once destroying and exacting his faith, schools, 
colleges, and universities still exist and the Christian 
church goes on. These institutions fight with the un¬ 
popular weapons of the mind; their armament is spiritual 
and intellectual only. Therein lies the secret of their 
strength; for the unspiritual faith, the systematic violence, 
the calculated destruction in the world is itself a product 
of the spirit. Something must persuade the soul before 
the body acts for good or for evil. Educational and 
religious instructors are working with the roots of the 
tree of human life; if their work is rightly done, it will 
nourish the life of that tree so that it may lift green 
branches again after the hurricane of the present. 

On those institutions, like schools of theology, that are 
both educational and religious there rests a unique re¬ 
sponsibility in this crisis. If they can interpret aright 
the truly ideal values which alone make life worth living, 
if they can become clearly aware of the actual state of 
the world, and then devise applications of scientific 
knowledge and techniques of social construction which 
will promote human welfare, then they will justify their 
existence. Is this asking too much? If it is futile to 
demand the impossible of any human institution, it is 
not futile to ask it to concentrate its powers on its es¬ 
sential task. 

Put simply, the essential task of Christian education , 
and of theological education in particular, is to inter¬ 
pret and apply faith in God in a way suited to man’s 
present needs. Let us examine some aspects of this task. 

Faith Is Difficult Because God Hides Himself 

Any sincere interpretation of the religious needs of 
the present age must start from the experienced fact of 
the difficulty of faith. Now, as never before in modern 
times, believers wonder whether God is not like Baal of 
old: “Either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in 
a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked.” They cannot grasp why God, like Baal, seems 
so indifferent to the bloodshed which man inflicts on 
himself. At the end of Baal’s day, “It came to pass . . . 


liever. Sometimes God hides himself from everyone, “as 
though there were no God.” 

The second point is a reminder that the hiddenness of 
God is in part a deliberate purpose of God. Not all 
difficulty in finding God, of course, is to be ascribed to 
God’s hiding himself. Some of it is due to our sinfulness; 
some to unnecessary stupidity; some to sincere belief in 
error; some to sheer human laziness, which is perhaps 
the most unspiritual of man’s vices; some to the neces¬ 
sary limits of human finiteness. Yet after subtracting 
all these human defects; it remains true that the Bible 
teaches that God purposely has made himself hard to 
find. At the high point of Isaiah’s experience in the 
temple (6:9-12) God said to him: 

Go, and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand not; 
and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; 
lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and convert, and be healed. 

Here God is represented as desiring that he be hidden 
and that obstacles be heaped up to hinder access to him. 
The prophet found this a hard saying, and cried: “Lord, 
how long?” 

And he answered. Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, 
and the houses without man, and the land be utterly desolate, 
and the Lord have removed men far away, and there be a 
great forsaking in the midst of the land. 

In this doctrine of the God who makes himself hard 
to find there is something harsh and inexorable, and 
something also that sounds like today’s New York Times 
or the latest reports from the National Broadcasting 
Company. Yet this hard saying is not merely the hard¬ 
ness of the Old Testament or the tragedy of contemporary 
history; the gentle Jesus, according to Saint Mark (4:12), 
is said to have taught in parables: 

that seeing they may see and not perceive; and hearing they 
may hear, and not understand; lest at any time they should 
be converted, and their sins should be forgiven them. 

We shall make a present to the critics of the question 
whether it was Jesus himself or someone else in the 
early church who thus applied the teaching of Isaiah. The 
point is that a New Testament writer thought that it 
was Christlike to make the way of salvation hard. 

The doctrine of the hidden God is not an easy one, but 
it has two crystal-clear merits. It is in harmony with the 
experience of most men, believers and unbelievers alike; 
and it is in harmony with the purpose of a moral God to 
elicit a response that shall be moral, courageous, and 
sincere. God seems to care more about the quality than 
about the quantity of his followers. He appears not to 
find delight in statistics. Did not Saten incite David’s 
census, according to the Chronicler? Gideon’s band is 
closer to God’s ideal than are “the Chaldeans, that bitter 
and hasty nation, which shall march through the breadth 
of the land.” God seems to intend that he shall not 
be approached lightly. Joshua preaches a strange, yet a 
sound, revival sermon, when he declares, “Ye cannot 
serve the Lord, for he is an holy God.” The God of 
Jesus is not to be found merely by strolling down a saw¬ 
dust trail, “because strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” 


Anyone that takes God seriously, especially in these 
dark days, will be sure to discover the dialectic which is 
reported in the prayer of Habakkuk the prophet: “His 
brightness was as the light,” on the one hand; and on 
the^ ojthfer ‘*there was the hiding of his power. Before 
him "went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth 
at his feet.” Anyone who has supposed that God and 
his ways are soft, easy, and placid should have been dis¬ 
illusioned by the facts of contemporary history; but if 
he had read his Bible carefully he would have been pre¬ 
pared for “the goodness and the severity of God,” in an 
even broader sense than Saint-Paul had in mind, and 
he would not have needed to be disillusioned. 

Here, then, is a great part of the task of a theological 
seminary: to prepare men for the ministry by showing 
them the profound seriousness and mystery of dealing 
with divine things and to prepare them to preach a gospel 
that is relentlessly realistic as well as thrillingly idealistic, 
and that proclaims sacrifice to be an integral part of all 
love that is not flabby sentiment or mere man-serving. 
After all, the disciples were sent forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves. 

Intellectual Search For The Hidden God 

If the Bible is correct in its teaching that God hides 
himself for a purpose, then that purpose, according to 
Jesus, is to stimulate and develop in man love for God 
and love for neighbor (Mk.12:28-34). No less would be 
worthy of God; no more is conceivable to us. Certainly 
nothing higher than a society of genuinely co-operative 
persons need engage the attention of God or men until 
.more progress has been made toward- it than in the 
present age. 

It is noteworthy that when Jesus specifies the avenues 
through which co-operation is to occur in a world in 
which God’s will is done, he starts with the great pas- 
age in Deuteronomy 6, “Shema Yisroel,” “Hear, O Israel” 
which has been for untold generations repeated in Jewish 
synagogues as the sacred essence of the law. When Jesus 
quotes it, he follows the text of Deuteronomy for the 
most part, if we may rely on Mark’s record. Jesus says: 

Hear, 0 Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. 

The reader of the Old Testament will, however, note that 
Jesus varies from the Deuteronomist at one point. The 
words, “and with all thy mind,” are an addition to the 
ancient Hebrew text. Jesus chose to add the mind to 
the heart, the soul, and the strength of man, as means 
whereby the loving search for and service of God may 
be expressed. 

When he added the mind, Jesus did not make things 
easier. It is far more simple to love God with heart and 
soul and strength than it is to love him with the mind. 
In fact, it is precisely here that perplexity, doubt, and 
confusion are likely to result rather than the complete 
mystical satisfaction and sense of oneness with the eternal 
that Spinoza described as the intellectual love of God. 
Jesus must have realized that the command to love with 
all the mind was a command to seek the hidden God 
with every resource of honest, rugged thought. 

To obey this command is to embark on a perilous 
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voyage. Thus far we have emphasized the perils, and at 
no time should we forget them or minimize them. It 
is indeed a perilous voyage, but it is a voyage; and a 
voyage has a destination. That destination is indeed a 
hidden God, but the whole point of religion is that it 
is truly God that is our hidden destination. God,— 
the most beautiful, the only adorable, the perfectly good, 
the supremely powerful being that is the source of all 
beings, standing in the beginning and at the end of every 
cosmic and every human enterprise;—it is God that is 
the goal of all voyages, the El Dorado, the Fountain 
of Youth, the Philosopher’s Stone, the Supreme Good. 

That is to say, the search of the mind is for a glorious 
God whose glory is hidden, but is not wholly hidden. 
It is true that the real God remains utterly hidden from 
the sluggish mind and the closed mind, as well as from 
the keen and honest mind that seeks for facts and dis¬ 
regards values, preferring the immediate and the certain 
sense data to the ideal and the daring experiments of 
religious faith. God will remain intellectually hidden 
from the minds of dilettantes, and of dogmatists, and 
of logical positivists. Yet even from them he will not. be 
wholly hidden, for he will give them some experiences 
of value,—of the good, of the true, and the beautiful,— 
which are partial revelations of his hidden majesty. 
These may be viewed as revelations that occur in spite 
of man’s inattention; after all, they are revelations which 
do not reveal, until man begins to inquire into their 
meaning. 

Not until the passive and uninquiring stage is trans¬ 
cended will theological studies really enlighten the mind 
about the hidden God. W ell did our Methodists forbears 
anticipate the language of John Dewey, when they spoke 
of those who are starting toward the Christian life as 
inquirers, and of that life itself as experimental Chris¬ 
tianity. Without inquiry for God, and without experi¬ 
mental search for him, no mind can hope to find God 
in any way worthy of a mind. But when a mind uses 
its resources to seek for God, it will inevitably find that 
the hidden God is not wholly and eternally hidden in 
all respects. The intellectual seeker cannot ever wholly 
grasp the divine nature, it is true. Nor will all seekers 
come to agreement. After all, inquiry into the eternal 
must be an eternal task, and minds at different stages 
of that inquiry will have different degrees of insight. 
But no mind ever sought for eternal value without find¬ 
ing some reward,—some beauty, some truth, some love 
that came as light from the hidden God, light enough 
to show that the sun in eclipse is still the sun. Even 
minds which have become cynical and pessimistic are 
able to nourish their pessimism only by appeal to the 
ideals which reveal God and which God reveals. For 
how could anyone be a pessimist if he had no inkling 
of anything better than the crass evidence which turns 
him pessimistic? We can be cynical only because we 
know of an ideal truth and goodness which is being 
betrayed and which we are prepared to betray with 
the others. Yet the hint of something better, of 
the ideal that is being violated,—these are the evi¬ 
dences that God, although hiding himself, is partially 
revealing himself to every mind, even to those minds that 
flee from him or despair of him. A$ long as we can say 
that things are bad, so long we may be sure that the 
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divine power is luring us to the good. As long as man 
exists and has a mind, in this world or in the world to 
come, he will confront the inexhaustible experiment of 
exploring the divine lure to* the good. The hidden God 
is the guile of goodness, luring, enticing, and tempting 
us to seek a good so much better than what we naturally 
desire that we are prone to look on that divine good 
as a burden to be avoided rather than as the pearl of 
great price. Our mental maturity may be measured by 
our intellectual love of supreme value—that is, by the 
degree to which our minds love God. 

Religious Search For The Hidden God 

The ways of loving the Supreme Hidden God which 
the Deuteronomist proclaimed and which Jesus re¬ 
iterated may be summarized as distinctively religious. 
“With all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy 
strength”: these words point to a concentration of 
affection, of inner life, and of will on the eternal God. 
We have said that the intellectual way of seeking God 
is more difficult and perplexing than this religious way; 
but at the start this does not seem to be true. What 
is more untamed and untractable than man’s emotional 
nature? Who is there whose affections automatically 
attach themselves to all that the mind perceives to be 
true and right? Intellectual giants like Plato, Saint Paul, 
and Immanuel Kant have seen that the central problem 
of man’s life is the control of emotion by reason. Saint 
Paul believed that human reason is inadequate to the 
task. Whose heart and soul and strength is not to some 
extent a battle ground of bitterly hostile forces, which 
his reason can describe and survey far more readly than 
"it can control? • - - • ... 

Nevertheless, it remains true that the intellectual 
search for God is more baffling than the religious search. 
The intellectual search is never fully satisfying. There 
are always new problems to investigate, neglected 
evidence to consider, fresh criticisms to be weighed. The 
thinker does not expect finality; if he does, he is not 
much of a thinker. The spur of unrest lies in all thought; 
Hegel compared it to a Bacchanalian revel. 

Man is so constituted that for his soul’s salvation he 
must think; but likewise, for his soul’s salvation, he can¬ 
not think all the time. Sometimes he must sing and 
dance and play; sometimes be lost in rapt contemplation 
of beauty; sometimes he must toil; sometimes in the love 
of nature hold communion with her visible forms; and 
sometimes find his highest joy in prayer, worship, and 
love of God. These experiences bring keener immediate 
satisfaction than does thought. It is not that man is to 
betray his reason in the pursuit of these other-than-in- 
tellectual values; rather, if he is truly seeking God with 
all the strength of his heart and soul, he will maintain 
the total integrity of his spirit and never violate any in¬ 
sight of his reason. 

The relation of reason to these nonrational values, 
and especially to religion, may be regarded as twofold. 
On the one hand, reason gives a law of coherence and 
reverence for truth to all a man’s experience which he 
may never wittingly transgress without paying the price 
of voluntary error and sin. On the other hand, religion 
imparts joy, elevation, vision, unity, and peace to man’s 
heart and soul and will which may truly be called super- 


natural. Religion gives, as Hocking long ago pointed out 
in The Meaning of God in Human Experience, a sense 
of present attainment which reason could achieve only 
after infinite investigation. Reason gives us an endlessly 
developing revelation of God; religion gives us a sense of 
the presence and love and power of God in our lives now. 
The fruit of true religion is such a consciousness of God 
as unites and fuses the wandering loves of our heart, the 
longings of our soul, the purposelessness of our brute 
strength into one supreme love, longing, and purpose, 
which we call the love of God. 

The love of God is so transcendent an experience in 
a human soul that Saint Paul and many theologians 
after him have thought of it as a supernatural gift; and 
indeed it is. But the whole point of our study of the 
hiddenness of God is lost if we regard it merely as a 
gift. The purpose of God’s hiding himself is not that 
he may surprise and astonish us with an utterly un¬ 
merited gift which is totally foreign to our whole being. 
The teaching of Jesus is that the gift of God is given 
only to those who love him with mind and heart and 
soul and strength; in short, that it is not given to the 
mysteriously elect, but is given to those who yearn for 
God with their whole being, and who sell all that they 
possess to obtain the pearl of great price. Religion is 
not merely a gift; it is the outcome of a search, and 
must be actively appropriated before it exists. Let us 
learn all that Karl Barth has to teach about the tran¬ 
scendence of God and of his word; but let us remember 
what he has forgotten or subordinated about the essen¬ 
tial part played by man, and the search of man’s mind 
and heart for the divine gift. 

When man searches as the Deuteronomist and Jesus 
taught, God gives; and when God and man co-operate 
in regard to God’s gifts, although there is no magic solu¬ 
tion of all problems of thought or action, yet there is a 
harmony of the human spirit and the divine spirit in 
moments of elevation which give unity and purpose to 
all of life. 

The Social Search For God 

Since the key word of Jesus is love, it is clear that 
he conceived of religion as social. This does not mean 
that all sociality is religious or that religion consists 
solely of our relations to others. On the contrary, no 
sociality is religious unless it rests on the love of mind 
and heart for God, the source of all real value,—his 
truth, his beauty, his goodness, and his unspeakable 
holiness. What it does mean is that no one can ex¬ 
perience religion without being willing to share it, and 
without being willing to pay the price of sharing it. Any 
glimpse of God’s social will is forever hidden from those 
who will not pay the price; and so most of us grope. 
The mystery of man is that he is willing to pay a higher 
price for avoiding the Kingdom of God than for seeking 
it. He is perfectly willing to sacrifice only when he is 
sure to be cheated; but few are willing to sacrifice for a 
cause that is worth the price they pay,—and those few 
are the pioneers of human progress and the prophets 
of God. 

The only cause that is worth the sacrifices that men 
make—and indeed have to make whether they intend to 


or not—is a cause the fruits of which can be shared with 
others. Whatever God may hide from our gaze, he does 
not conceal the truth that his fatherhood means our 
brotherhood. Religion, and especially the Christian reli¬ 
gion, is love. Yet the honest Christian will have to 
confess that actual Christianity in the world today is 
at best love of love, love of brotherhood rather than 
successfully achieved love and brotherhood. The actual 
brotherhood of Christians with Jews, of white Christians 
with Christians of other races, of Protestants with Catho¬ 
lics, of employers with employees, of believers with un¬ 
believers, of nation with nation,—yes, of Christian with 
Christian in the same church, where social and creedal 
and economic barriers do not exist, leaves much to be 
desired. What we do speaks so loudly that men can¬ 
not hear what we say. Yet the failure of love to achieve 
success is not wholly the result of hypocrisy and ill- 
will. Love cannot, in the nature of the case, control a 
society until all, or nearly all, the members of the society- 
express a co-operative spirit. Love cannot prevail suc¬ 
cessfully in the relations of any two persons if one loves 
and the other does not respond; nor can it prevail if each 
entertains love as a sentiment without co-operative 
consideration of ways and means for the effective ex¬ 
pression and preservation of love. If this be true in the 
relations of individuals, how much truer it is in the com¬ 
plex structure of society! Religion, therefore, is not 
merely within us, but is also among us. Love of God 
is not mere submission to the will of the Adorable Eternal 
One, nor is it mere personal character. It is social. The 
priest and the Levite in the parable of the good Samari¬ 
tan may have been as humbly missive to God as Karl 
Barth himself; their personal characters may have been 
impeccable. But Jesus asked pointedly, “Which of 
these three”—priest, Levite, Samaritan—“was neighbour 
unto him that fell among thieves?” The answer is un- 
escapable, in the religious sense, no one is a neighbor 
who does not go far beyond mere knowledge of social 
distress by forming a plan of action calculated to relieve 
that distress. 

For this reason, Christian love is to a large extent an 
ideal rather than a realized experience. We cannot truly 
love unless we act to relieve society’s distress; yet we 
have only vague surmises about what oil and wine to 
use, what inn to take our stricken society to; and if we 
have a guess that seems well-founded, we lack the power 
to carry it into execution. What can a few individuals 
do to transform an entire disjointed world or heal a 
sick one? 

In the presence of the commission of love from the 
hidden God, the one thing that a Christian cannot do 
is to give up the task of love because it is an eternal 
task. Faith in God halts all escape from the work of 
God. In these days we have experienced those world¬ 
shaking consequences of faith to which we referred at 
the outset. The time when Adolf Hitler’s faith has ter¬ 
rified the world is no time for Christians to lose con¬ 
fidence in the power of faith. 

Faith in love is the essence of religion,—faith that 
whatever God may hide from us, he is not hiding any 
power or attribute which denies or cancels the power 
of love as the greatest thing in the world. In devotion to 
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love as a divine ideal, Christians have wrestled with 
the problem of how to make this ideal control the 
affairs of society. Christians have differed and long will 
differ .about the means; so long as their differences are 
in the spirit of co-operative brotherhood and in loyalty 
to it, they will not divide the body of Christ. In these 
times, Christians need continually to be on guard against 
the spirit of division, which is the only real heresy. 

Let us briefly indicate the application of the social 
search for the will of the hidden God to two great 
problems of the present,—the problem of a Christian 
society and the problem of war. 

First, what is a Christian society? It would not suffice 
to say that it would be a society in which everyone was 
a Christian; much less would it do to say that if all 
were Christians, the organization of society would make no 
difference. Some social orders might encourage and 
strengthen Christian character; others might tempt 
Christians to evil and tend to undermine their religion. 
Where we have had a religious society in the past under 
the influence of the teachings of the Bible, we have often 
had a theocracy in theory, expressed practically either 
by the rule of the priesthood or by a feudal monarchy 
based on the divine right of kings. Yet the modern 
development of democracy has been related to Protestant 
Christianity. One of the first democratic constitutions 
was the Compact signed by our Pilgrim Fathers in 
Provincetown harbor in 1620. Out of the Pilgrim and 
Puritan spirit there grew a deeper loyalty to democ¬ 
racy and a more thorough understanding of it. Today 
we see democracy derided, and beset. 

What then is a Christian society? Is it essentially 
democratic or aristocratic? Is it ruled by the principle 
of personlity—the rights of man, or by the principle of 
value—the rights of God? Is democracy an appeal to 
quantity, while aristocracy is an appeal to quality? Will 
a Christian society be so organized that every man may 
have his say, or will it be so organized as to guarantee 
the perpetuity of the control of that society by Chris¬ 
tian men and Christian principles? The relatively aristo¬ 
cratic organization of the Roman Catholic Church has 
great stability; and even the more democratic Protestant¬ 
ism has produced few churches that are thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic in structure. Democracy is more risky, slower, 
more inefficient than an aristocratic society; it cannot 
move like lightning to war or to peace. But a democracy 
which seeks to utilize the values of aristocracy is surely 
more Christian than an aristocracy that overrides the in¬ 
dividual and thus defies the essential teachings of Jesus 
about the value of personality. Yet the precise modifica¬ 
tions of democracy which will make it more nearly Chris¬ 
tian are not so self-evident that Christians can afford to 
quarrel with each other over their social differences. 

One point, however, stands out vividly. For any be¬ 
liever in God, God is the cosmic aristocrat. He is the 
supreme power. On him we all depend for our existence 
and our welfare. But it does not therefore follow, as 
some have supposed, that aristocracy is the proper form 
of government for a theist to accept. There can be only 
one God. Men cannot assume divine prerogatives with¬ 
out ruin. Precisely because God is the only aristocrat, 
all men under him are equal, and Quakers keep their 
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hats on in the presence of kings. Totalitarian aristo¬ 
crats make it their business to dispose of God if they 
can, or if not, to subordinate or enslave him to them¬ 
selves. They succeed sometimes in enslaving men; but 
God they have never conquered and never can. 

The second great problem we shall mention is the prob¬ 
lem of war. Christians seeking to know God’s will about 
war are indeed seeking for the hidden God. Some sin¬ 
cere Christians know with intuitive certainty that it is 
always right to support one’s country in any and every 
war it may declare. Other Christians, equally sincere,, 
know with a like intuitive certainty that no war for any 
cause is ever right. The majority of thoughtful Chris¬ 
tians, however, are suspicious of intuitive certainties and 
believe that it is necessary to “test the spirits” and to- 
consider the fruits of peace and war. In principle, the 
majority would reject both extremes—the proposition that 
all wars are right and its contrary, that no wars are 
right. Most would hold, theoretically, that some wars 
may be right and some wrong. But the tragic fact is, 
that, however sincerely this option may be granted in 
theory, most Christians in most countries at most stages, 
of history have held that the 'present war (whatever that 
present war may be) is a right war. So most of us 
thought in 1917. But the fruits of that war were bitter. 
The Associated and Allied Powers won the victory against 
Germany and militarism for democracy and the League 
of Nations, so we thought. The war to end war and 
make the world safe had been fought to a glorious end. 
And what were the real fruits of this victory? The un¬ 
just Treaty of Versailles, the repudiation of the League 
of Nations by America, the greatest economic depression 
in history, the Manchukuo incident, the seizure of large 
parts of China by Japan, the capture of Ethiopia by 
Italy, the fall of all the democracies of the European 
mainland except Sweden and Switzerland, which tremble 
in the balance; in short, a violent world revolution which 
threatens the very existence of all democracy. He who 
can hope that the War of 1939, now continuing, will 
bear better fruit than did the War of 1914, even if democ¬ 
racy wins, would do well to review his history. Yet it 
remains true that most Christians today have faith that 
this time war will have better fruits—this time it is 
right to support it in principle. Those Christians who 
share that faith, and those who, like the writer, reject 
it believe that the war will solve no problems, will often 
need to remind themselves in the coming months and 
years that Christians may differ radically about the way 
to apply the love of the hidden God, and yet may think 
and feel and act in love toward those from whom they 
differ. Less than this Christian freedom would mean 
a moratorium for Christianity from which it would 
emerge in a pitifully emaciated form. The chief enemies 
of Christianity are within, not without. If Christians 
can be tolerant in the best sense of that none too ex¬ 
pressive word, the spirit of war will have been in part 
conquered. 

Hiding God 

We cannot pursue further the problems suggested by 
the theme of God as one who hides himself, and who will 
always remain partly concealed, partly revealed, how- 



ever we search for him. In bringing our reflections to 
a close, let us recur to a related theme, already hinted 
at,—the theme of a God hidden from man by the con¬ 
duct of his followers. To be explicit, this is the theme 
of the responsibility of the minister to his people, and 
the responsibility of the theological school to the uni¬ 
versity and to society—the responsibility of showing 
God to man, not hiding him from them, the respon¬ 
sibility of revealing, not concealing, the divine truth 
and the divine life. 

During the past summer I have been traveling at large 
through the connection, yet without trammels. I have 
lectured at numerous summer schools, North, South, 
East, and West, loafing and inviting my soul by abstain¬ 
ing from all studies except the study of human nature 
as it expresses itself in conversation—especially the 
human nature of preachers, teachers, and students. One 
conclusion, grossly practical, has forced itself on me as a 
result of this experience. It is this. Where men have 
hidden God from their people, it has more often been 
due to some apparently trivial matter than to a defect 
in training or in ability. I say apparently trivial, not 
really trivial; for nothing that hides God from man is 
really trivial. No training, no theological, Biblical, 
psychological, sociological, or philosophical lore, no 
eloquence and no personal charm will enable a man to 
reveal God to the people if his attitudes and conduct 
show that God is not vitally real to him. 

To be specific, let us consider three ways of hiding 
God which commonly occur. The first has to do with 
money, the second with one’s field of work, and the third 
with personal comfort. 

A man’s attitude toward money may deafen his hearers 
to all that he says about God. If a man is selfish, or 
envious, or speculative, or irresponsible, in his use of 
money or his desire for it, or his acceptance of gratuities 
that smack of graft, or in his payment of debts, he is 
hiding God. If salary comes first in his ambitions (as 
some think is true of many theological students), then 
God does not come first and the people know it. If the 
vote in conferences is according to the salary rank of 
each voter, then it is clear that economic determinism 
is more powerful than spiritual determination. If salaries 
are fictitiously lowered, with compensating “gifts” in 
order to evade World Service responsibilities, such 
chicanery speaks for itself. The most spiritual news I 
heard this summer is of First Church in Schenectady, 
New York, where the budget is so planned that no af¬ 
fairs of any kind are held in the church for which ad¬ 
mission is charged. That church actually does not try 
to serve God and Mammon! An unspiritual attitude 
toward money hides God effectively and betrays our 
Lord who wisely taught: “Make to yourselves friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness,” not enemies to our¬ 
selves and to God. The ministry still has much to learn 
about revealing God through money. 

A second way of hiding God is by our attitude to 
our field of work. Where shall we be willing to labor? 
The Christian answer is: Wherever there is a need that 
we can help to meet. But when the answer runs: Not by 
any means in the rural church, what is the result? Such 
an answer plainly contributes generously toward the hid¬ 


ing of God from the rural church. Anyone who knows 
the problem of rural America as a national problem, and 
also knows the tragic plight of the rural church, must 
be aware of the desperate need of men of light and lead¬ 
ing in rural churches. There are some such men, valiantly 
interpreting God and finding extraordinary opportuni¬ 
ties for spiritual growth and expression in the country. 
God will be much more visible in a theological seminary 
that takes the rural church seriously. 

A third way of hiding God is by manifesting too great 
concern for personal comfort. Physical laziness, if not 
due to disease, is a fruit of spiritual laziness and selfish¬ 
ness. Many men lose actually their effectiveness and 
arouse the just and unrelenting ire of their laboring 
parishioners by spending half the morning in bed. It 
is true that “a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding 
of the hands to sleep” has no intrinsic bearing on the 
validity of logic or the truth of religion. But such lazi¬ 
ness has powerful bearing on personal influence. What 
avails a great message if one’s life prevents others from 
listening to it? The lame excuse, “I was doing nothing,” 
serves only to add to the success of the pleader in hiding 
God from his parishioners. 

It is not necessary to multiply further instances of 
petty human behavior which ruins a man’s effectiveness 
as an interpreter of the eternal God. “The things which 
are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” True; but it is equally true that all we 
ever see or shall see of the eternal values is revealed in 
time, God is indeed a hidden God. To find him re¬ 
quires a man’s whole mind, whole heart and soul and 
strength, whole love. The minister of God is one con¬ 
secrated to explore the mysteries of the hidden God, and 
to share with others his vision of that God. In these 
days of real tragedy, we can do without artificial and 
needless tragedy. May all ministers of God stand be¬ 
tween God and the people not as concealers of God, but 
as his mediators and interpreters. 

In a world blazing with war, it is more than ever the 
duty of theological seminaries, their faculties, their stu¬ 
dents, and their alumni, to interpret the hidden God as 
savior. Men are crying: How can we continue to believe 
in God with bombs crashing? Their cry reveals their 
despair, perhaps the flabbiness of their spiritual tissue. 
But it also reveals at least a flickering faith that God 
condemns war, and that he alone can save us from it. 

Thus the great decision is forced upon our age. Fac¬ 
ing a hidden God, are we going to commit ourselves 
to the faith that brutality, destruction, and war are the 
last word of life to man? Or shall we choose to be loyal 
to the faith that the healing and purifying power of 
God’s love will prevail after every outbreak of human 
madness has done its worst? Doubters tell us that the 
faith in God is fantastic; but the faith in evil that is 
paralyzing the modern world is wilder, more fanatical, 
more unhistorical than the faith in good and in God. 
After evil has done its utmost, men of faith in good will 
labor to bind up humanity’s wounds. An ever-present 
witness to the hidden God is man’s unconquerable desire 
for something better than anything he now has. In all 
schools of the prophets may this undying fire of the love 
of God flame high! 
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should be accepted in its true character, it would not be necessary for diverse specialties, 
cultures, and peoples to understand one another’s specialties, providing they held this in 
common and made this the basic frame of reference for all else. If this is utopian, then all 
hope is utopian. (Henry N. Wieman) 

It seems to me that Professor Wieman overlooks the basic differences among philosophies. 
If he means that all religions come together to cooperate for the moral ends which all 
recognize, then I can agree with him. But if he means agreement on philosophical or re¬ 
ligious theories which seem basic or important to some particular thinker, we’ll have to 
adjourn the meeting. 

On the one hand, he seems to lay too much stress on the need of agreement on “just 
one thing.’’ Before that agreement can occur, we need to face the previous question of a 
means of communication, a common language, by which we can understand each other. 
As a contribution to this question, I suggested that knowledge of a few great world classics 
would help: I had no idea that this list would be a cure-all, but if such books could be 
read everywhere in Western and Eastern civilization, one step would be taken. No one 
would be asked to believe all he read; yet, if all educated people had read these writers, 
there would be a soil in which something universal might grow after it had been prepared 
as a garden in which all men could understand each other. (Edgar S. Brightman) 
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deadly provincialism and self-glorification. Germans are human beings; 
Americans are human beings; specialists are human beings. No German 
should be educated to know Germany alone; no American to know 
America alone; no specialists to know his specialty alone. That way 
lies death. 

The way out from the dilemma of communication to “One World” of 
respect and understanding must include in all education more of the 
universally human. If every specialist in every field were to know some- . 
thing of the Bible, the Bhagavad Gita, Plato, Dante, and Shakespeare, 
long strides would have been taken out of the morass into which the 
dilemma of communication has brought us. f 

f I doubt whether Professor Brightman has laid sufficient emphasis upon the social causes, 
pardy due, it seems to me, to a bad economic system which makes people feel insecure and 
forced to specialize. How often have students come to me and told me they would like 
to take more philosophy and literature but that they had their living to make and had to 
specialize! Now this pressure has operated all thorough society, making leisure a feverish 
escape at the most! 

While, then, I agree with his recommendation to the effect that every specialist be ac¬ 
quainted with the world’s best literature, I cannot help feeling that a clearing up of some 
political and economic problems and the subordination of production to consumption 
would create a very desirable springboard for educational and artistic interests and activities. 
Significant communication must rest upon significant values and persons able to appreci¬ 
ate them. (Roy W. Sellars) 

The suggestion of Professor Sellars is obviously sound. Every scholar should be socially, 
politically, and economically literate. I agree with*his emphasis on social philosophy. But 
I must add that social, philosophical, and economic questions are themselves in need of 
communicating bridges among scholars, instead of themselves being bridges. This is not 
to say that they are irrelevant. On the contrary, the survival of civilization depends on their 
being faced. (Edgar S. Brightman) 

I appreciate this friendly gesture toward "what the University of Chicago is trying to do 
and what I uphold in part. But it does not go to the root of the matter. We would have 
to include the great folk classics of Russia, China, Rumania, Italy, France, many peoples in 
Africa, etc. Either there is something basic and common and supremely important for all 
human living or there is not. If thei'e is, there is just one thing that can save us and that 
is to find out what this is and direct the common concern of all to it. It would then be the 
substance of universal general education, the objective of religion in its practical applica¬ 
tion (allowing for all the diversity in the world in the transcendental reaches of religion, 
providing this was not disturbed). It would be the frame of reference and ruling concern 
of all our specialties. 

I see at once the smile of ridicule in many faces. They ask. Who is going to determine 
what is most important for all human living? My reply is simply to repeat: either there is 
or there is not something basic, common, aiid creative of all human good for all men, once 
we go deep enough. If there is, and if it is discoverable, it is not a matter for anyone to 
determine. It is there to be known, declared, and accepted. If it is not there, or if it can¬ 
not be made the basic concern of all specialties, there is no hope for us. If it is there and 
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Unless the practical reason is primary, the theoretical reason has no 
rights. The ideal philosopher is Socrates who carries philosophy into 
the market place. Yet philosophers must beware of that popularization 
which dilutes and betrays truth. 

5 . The conquest of personal pettiness is also essential to progress in 
communication. Trivial prejudices add needlessly to difficulties in com¬ 
munication. Unless men can understand and treat respectfully that with 
which they do not agree, no fruitful communication can occur, and we 
are back on the plane of death. It was observable among European phi¬ 
losophers of the prewar period that often the adherents of different 
schools of thought were unwilling so much as to speak to each other. 
Personal pettiness of this sort is obviously unworthy of educated men 
and prevents communication at the very point where it is most needed, 
among those who disagree with each other. In America considerable 
progress has been made in overcoming such pettiness, blit perfection 
has not yet been attained . 0 

6 . Most important of all is . that specialists shall help to solve the 
dilemma of communication by being human beings as well as specialists. 
In World War I, Adolf Harnack wrote in Deutsche Reden: “We Gerr 
mans are not fruit; we are apples.” He meant, we Germans are not 
human beings in general; we are a special kind of human being. Yet in 
that truism he was in danger of forgetting that all apples are fruit, 
and that all Germans are human beings. Had he remembered that apples 
are fruit, he might have done more to lead Germany away from its 


make special efforts to establish cordial relations in terms of interests outside the range 
of irrationalistic or dogmatic isolation. A person with whom one cannot now fruitfully dis¬ 
cuss religion may be an excellent companion at a symphony or work with one in a political 
campaign. There are strong forces working toward unity in every life. (C/. Hegel’s doctrine 
of the “guile of reason.”) A man who is rationally communicative concerning many matters 
will have increasing difficulty in maintaining isolation in regard to any which are of con¬ 
cern to his friends. (L. Hafold De Wolf) 

e A philosopher and a seeker of truth is also a man with all human tendencies. As such 
he should impose on himself rigorous discipline so that he will not remain merely an 
objective critic. He must be in a position to be a guide and friend by being established in his 
own higher principles. A philosopher has serious responsibilities, as he claims to be the 
bridge between other types of knowledge. It seems to us that philosophers should be more 
careful than the devotees of the other fields of knowledge, as they are seeking the knowl¬ 
edge of the ultimate reality which cannot be attained unless they are established in self- 
control in the higher sense of the term. Provincialism and pettiness, as suggested by Pro¬ 
fessor Brightman, should have no place in the life of a true philosopher. (Swami Akhilan- 
anda) 
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3 . We need to conquer provincial pride in technical knowledge, which 
is a very different thing from knowledge itself. Theologians who at¬ 
tack the pride of reason have not shown much comprehension of the 
humility of true reason; but they are pointing to the disastrous effects of 
intellectual provincialism . 0 

Scholars are in no secure position unless they can share the fruits of 
their labors with the community. A technical pride which develops into 
intellectual aristocracy makes both communication and co-operation 
impossible. 

4 . Consequently, specialists are obligated to interpret their technical 
knowledge in its relations to life. d 

cation is entirely possible. Incidentally, it is, I think, true and tragic that philosophers of 
different schools of thought can communicate far more effectively with each other thaii 
can religionists whose fundamental dogmas differ. Religion ought to unite hearts at least 
as effectively as-philosophy unites heads for the purpose of communication; but so far this 
seems not to be true. Yet there are three groups, in the main. Those who believe that all 
beliefs are subject to change and probably will change constitute one extreme; those who be¬ 
lieve that all important religious beliefs are revealed and hence not subject to change con¬ 
stitute the other extreme; and those who believe that within a relatively small framework of 
permanent truths, many or even most beliefs will change, constitute a middle party.. Com¬ 
munication among these three groups is difficult in proportion as discussion is not. based 
on a clear awareness of the presuppositions of each communicator. To help make such 
presuppositions clear is part of the bridge-building task of philosophy. (Edgar S, Bright- 
man) 

c The necessity to overcome “provincial pride” is obvious. Understanding on “feelings” is 
difficult. Although the idea that feelings are purely “subjective” and not dependent on any 
objectivity is false, and so also the other notion that feelings are something more funda¬ 
mental than any other response on the part of the person, it is nonetheless true that the 
emotional side of human existence lends itself not easily to an “objective” approach and 
even less to any kind of directly influencing it. The only possible access, accordingly, seems 
to be the one through reason. 

Now, it is true that reason has fallen into discredit since it had to abdicate after having 
become too presumptuous in the philosophical speculations of the nineteenth century. For 
science, reason is not the supreme judge; it is a mere tool, empirical verifiability being the 
only recognized criterion. Thus, the age of science is an age of senses and not of reason. 

But if, as I contend, there are vast fields of human experience where the methods of 
“science” prove inadequate, we will have to reinstate reason in its prior dignity. Nor 
should a sensible theology militate against reason, tides quaerens intellectum . Immorality, 
says Aquinas, is contra rectam rationem and therefore against the Divine order. (Rudolf 
Allers) 

d How are we to establish real communication with apologists for creeds which include 
the doctrine that they are perfect custodians of the truth, in duty bound to impart to others 
but to receive no truth from others ? 

Few dogmatists isolate all the areas of their lives from personal commerce with those 
whom they regard as their ideological foes. Similarly, few irrationalists would care to dis¬ 
card reason’s ministrations in all affairs. Cultural bridge builders may and should therefore, 
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for a rational unity of our other specialties. To destroy specialization is 
to destroy life and to hurl humanity toward death. Science and religion 
and philosophy must continue their specialized development. 

2. Philosophy should reassert its function as the bridge between science 
and religion—not as a mere handmaiden of either, but as an interpreter 
of each to the other, as critic, as inquirer into fundamental ideas and 
integrating truths and values. 15 

b Just what is there about philosophy which qualifies it in particular to assume this 
role of interpreter and critic? Is it the case, and if so, why is it the case, that science and 
religion are not on direct “speaking terms” with one another and therefore require an 
intermediary to act as interpreter? Just what is this common bond between science and 
religion which philosophy alone can furnish? Dr. Brightman must be aware that many 
scientists and theologians, and even some jihilosophers, would be prepared to contest his 
general claim on behalf of philosophy. (David Bidney) 

My reply, first, is that philosophy is needed as an interpreter precisely because of the 
lack of sufficient common bonds between science and religion. Science I take to be pri¬ 
marily descriptive and each science is restricted to a special field of experience or to a special 
problem about experience. Religion I take to be primarily evaluative (Jesus rarely passes a 
purely factual judgment) and directed toward the meaning of experience as a whole. 
Something is needed to help scientists see the fundamental importance of value judgments 
(and their rational knowledge-function), and also to help them to consider the meaning 
of experience as a whole. Something is needed to help religionists to understand more 
clearly that the one world which they value is the same world that scientists study, seen 
from a different point of view, and to acknowledge more fully the need of the close analyt¬ 
ical and experimental studies which constitute science. Philosophy is the only discipline 
which sets as its goal the comprehensive understanding of all aspects of experience as a 
whole. If philosophy is impossible, then a culture that is comprehensive and comprehending 
is impossible, and we are doomed to a mass of unrelated specialties with no common lang¬ 
uage, as I pointed out, but the language of death. (Edgar S. Brightman) 

The emphasis of philosophy on what is universal, upon a logic, an ethic, an aesthetic, 
which, if valid at all, must be as valid without respect to persons or times or places, is an 
emphasis nicely calculated to meet that need for communication based on community of 
mind on which Mr. Brightman has insisted. (Brand Blanshard) 

How is philosophy effectively to “reassert its function as the bridge between science and 
religion,” when religion diligently dynamites all its approaches to the bridge? When the 
particular form of religion includes a repudiation of all philosophy, and even of all rational 
interpretations of its essentials, how can philosophy perform its task as interpreter? Of 
course the philosopher can still insist on interpreting rationally what the devotees insist is 
not to be understood by human reason. But any such efforts will be regarded as misrep¬ 
resentations rather than bridge-building enterprises. Intellectual provincialism is insular 
enough, but anti-intellectual provincialism is both insular and fortified to resist all aspiring 
bridge builders. (L. Harold De Wolf) 

Religion does not dynamite the approaches. A relatively few religious leaders may do 
so; but most leaders.of all faiths recognize the validity of reason, although someday much 
more stress on its limits than others do, In the field where reason is recognized, communj- 
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mon medium is purely negative. We cannot understand death until we 
understand life. 

With all our science and philosophy and religion we continue to speak 
the language of death and the fear of death as our ultimate mode of 
communication. Why? Partly because, as a result of specialization, there 
is no longer a broadly based general education in which all share. Special¬ 
ized education—vocational or professional—is deemed to be the only 
necessity. Then, too, the complexity pf modern life leaves no time for 
meditation, for unity or integration, and forces men to adopt the maxim 
of “divide and conquer.” We divide, but we do not conquer. a 

Further, the growth of specialization demands more and more ac¬ 
curacy; and the more accurate one is, the fewer are those who will 
trouble to follow his thought. As in science, so in religion. The more 
exactly a religious leader defines the true spirit of his religion, the further 
in advance he is of the masses whom he would lead to a better life. 
So too in philosophy. Ask a philosopher whether he believes in God, 
and you will receive a prolonged and painfully elaborate discussion of 
the precise senses in which he does and does not believe in God—a dis¬ 
cussion to which the public has neither patience nor wit to listen. 
Thus our unmanageable complexity grows, and we see no recourse save 
in the brutal communication of death, or its substitute, alcoholic stupe¬ 
faction. 

It was Jonas Cohn who said early in World War I, “Die Kultur stirbt 
an ihrer eigenen Schonheit >f (civilization is dying of its own beauty). 
Its beauty becomes incomprehensible, and we choose death. 

Is there any way out of this dilemma, short of some miraculous act of 
divine intervention? Bad as the prospect is, it is not hopeless. A few 
suggestions follow. 

1 . It would be folly to seek to avoid the dilemma by abandoning 
specialization. Only by specialization can life come to fulfill its possibil¬ 
ities; and, let me add, only by philosophical specialization can we strive 

a As Professor Brightman shows, it would be cold comfort to the philosopher if he had 
to offer no more than What is commonly expected: a bit of all that knowledge of which the 
experts and specialists have plenty, each in his field. If this were all the philosophic and 
religious mind could achieve, then the world would have succeeded only in its attempts to 
divide but certainly not in those to conquer. In this age of overspecialization the philosopher 
needs, above all, the power to become the mediator of and the “mediator” on the meaning 
of that knowledge which .still forms a common ground of communication between men. 
(David Baumgardt) 
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munication—are themselves specialties requiring technical training for 
their use. Basic English sounds simple, but its use is a technical achieve¬ 
ment in forgetting! 

Communication is possible only through common media. In the 
Middle Ages there were rich common media: faith in God, the Church, 
religious art, and the feudal system, based on a common theology and 
philosophy. Loyalty to the king is a common medium understood by 
every Briton. Americanism is also something to conjure with, potent, 
although vague and hard to define. All the common media of the 
modern world are pale in comparison with the vivid mediaeval unity. 
But that .unity cannot be restored. 

The actual media of general communication today are for the most 
part trivial or relatively superficial in their effect. Comic strips and 
baseball are not, of course, the only common media. But newspapers* 
magazines, books, motion pictures, and radio serve to set forth the 
differences and misunderstandings among specialists—religious, polit¬ 
ical, economic, or moral—when not confined to the escape device of 
mere amusement. Music seems to be an exception. It is a common 
medium almost universally enjoyed at least on some level. But a large 
part of the article in the 1945 Britannica Boo\ of the Year dealing with 
music is concerned with the Hit Parade; and if members of this learned 
Conference do not know what the Hit Parade is they are restricted in 
communicating with those specialists, the young. But music, however 
enjoyed, does little to interpret ideas or to unify community feeling un¬ 
less common ideas have previously been inculcated from nonmusical 
sources. 

There is one common medium by which the world has been strug¬ 
gling since 1939 to solve the dilemma of communication. That is the 
medium of death. One group says to another: Do as I say, or die. Death 
may be regarded in a sense as a universally intelligible means of com¬ 
munication. Yet even in death there is a dilemma of communication. 
Death in war does not mean the same thing to all specialists: to Hegel 
who glorifies it, to the conscientious objector who refuses to inflict it, or 
to the G.I. who shares in it while abhorring it. Further, death com¬ 
municates no clear positive meaning. When millions have died, we have 
learned who will not live, who will not have a share in the world com¬ 
munity. But we have not learned how those who survive can live 
together usefully and communicate understandingly. Death as a com- 
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tions which specialists and nonspecialists may share and understand in 
common, at least sufficiently* for purposes of social appreciation and 
action. 

Few observers with these definitions in mind will be likely to deny 
that we confront a dilemma of communication. Let us illustrate this 
dilemma by an admittedly exaggerated set of contrasts. In the seven¬ 
teenth century, the educated public in America shared a common knowl¬ 
edge of the Bible and the Greek and Latin classics. By the eighteenth, 
common knowledge had narrowed to The New England Primer . In the 
nineteenth, it had dwindled to McGuffey’s Readers . In our own day 
and age, it has shriveled until there is almost no common knowledge 
except of the comic strips and baseball. We call it a scientific age, but 
knowledge of science is not widespread beyond the specialists. A geolo¬ 
gist has recently ridiculed philosophy by pointing out that he himself 
specializes in a narrow field within geology and would not dream of 
trying to grasp geology as a whole—yet philosophers hope in vain to 
comprehend all knowledge! 

Specialists—even different scientific specialists—find communication 
increasingly difficult because of the lack of a sufficient common language. 
The more one knows about penicillin, or relativity, or quanta or sym¬ 
bolic logic, the smaller is the number of people who can understand 
an explanation of the subject. The more devoted men are to special 
interests such as Nazism or Fascism or Communism, the more unintel¬ 
ligible they become to the uninitiated. What is axiomatic and obvious to 
a specialist is a mystery or a blasphemy to the layman. 

Take, for. example, a sentence from Perry’s Present Philosophical 
Tendencies (p. 272) : “The crucial problem for contemporary philosophy 
is the problem of knowledge.” To most philosophers these words are 
clear and to many they convey a fundamental truth of great importance. 
Yet very many men of science would join with freshmen in regarding 
them as meaningless, irrelevant, or absurd. The obvious sincerity and 
seriousness of specialists may extort a kind of mystified respect from 
outside observers, but this does not make much headway in establish¬ 
ing communication with those beyond the pale. The irony of the 
dilemma is made the more obvious when attempts to solve it turn into 
new obstacles to communication. Esperanto, Basic English, symbolic 
logic, and semantics—all intended to overcome the difficulties of com- 
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DISCUSSION 

DON JOSE VASCONCELOS 

Don Jos6 Vasconcelos 1 is one of the most constructive and versatile 
thinkers that Latin America has produced. No mere spectator or analyst, 
he is a man of action and of conviction. He has conceived his life-work as a 
philosopher to be the elevation of Mexican culture to higher moral and 
spiritual levels. With that aim as his guiding star, he collaborated with the 
late Antonio Caso and others from 1910 on in the famous Ateneo de la 
Juventud , aigroup of scholars united in opposition to positivism and its 
political expression in the crumbling administration of Porfirio Diaz. His 
career includes almost continuous literary activity, a university chair, the 
rectorate of his university, and a cabinet position as Secretary of Education. 
He may be called the William Torrey Harris of Mexican education. It was, 
however, the destiny of Mexico to experience its John Dewey in the guise 
of the positivist tradition. In the United States, the idealistic Harris 
came first, the positivistic Dewey second. Which countiy pursued the 
more fortunate development remains for historians to judge. 

A further preliminary remark may serve to guard against misunder¬ 
standings. Don Jose Vasconcelos is a man of deep and intense feeling. 
What he accepts or rejects is accepted or rejected with his whole being— 
with his emotions as well as with his intellect. The Anglo-Saxon reader, 
noting the almost vituperative denunciations of opposing views in which 
Vasconcelos indulges, may easily be tempted to write him off as a mere 
romanticist, luxuriating in his emotions. Such a judgment would be 
unjust. Although intense in expression, Don Josd Vasconcelos is generous, 
open-minded, and critical, willing to learn new truth and happy to confess 
himself in error when he sees that he has been in error. 

Vasconcelos is perhaps best known in the United States for his theory of 
the cosmic race, but his work is much broader than that theory. It covers 
the main fields of philosophy. He has written on ethics and metaphysics, 
as well as on philosophy of culture, history of philosophy, aesthetics, and 
logic. Tip two last-named fields will chiefly concern us here. Indeed, 
aesthetics is for him the climax of metaphysics and contains his funda¬ 
mental injtuitions. His system, called an “aesthetic monism,” grew out of 
his reaction against positivism. Cool objectivity is hardly to be expected 

1 Estetica. Tercera edicion. Mexico: Andres Botas, 1945. 

Logica orgdnica. Mexico: el Colegio Nacional, 1945. Hereafter referred to as 
Ldgica. 
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to predominate in a philosophy which had polemic roots in the times when 
Francisco Madero was revolting against Diaz, and when the aspiration for 
political freedom found its support in the intellectual emancipation from 
positivism to which Vasconcelos contributed so much. 

Since aesthetics is fundamental to the thought of Vasconcelos, it is for¬ 
tunate that a third edition of his Estetica is now available. In the Prologue 
to that work, he offers in some 40 pages a survey of his thought which 
provides perhaps the best available introduction to Vasconcelos. He 
begins by pointing out that his three works— Metafisica , Etica , and 
Estetica —form an ascending series. In making aesthetics the climax, he is 
conscious of departing from “Latin intellectualism” and of finding rootage 
in “the facts.” Yet he is no abstract empiricist, content with what Hegel 
in a letter to Goethe calls “the dry phenomenon, which only awakens the 
desire to understand it.” In fact, Vasconcelos shows kinship with Hegel— 
which he does not acknowledge—when he sums up his thought in the words: 
“We start from the fact in order to imagine the whole” (9) 2 . 

His method is, therefore, primarily intuitive, rather than deductive or 
“empirical-inductive.” Intuition, the method of art and religion, is a view 
of the facts “as bound in a unity of purpose and ordered in a whole” (10). 
Here again he is close to Hegel, although he emphasizes the vision of the 
whole, while Hegel emphasizes its structure. Yet Vasconcelos denounces 
Hegel as a “philosophic fakir” (25) and an “intellectualist,” ( Logica , 186). 
His objections to classical idealism (Berkeley-Descartes-Iiegel) extend to 
“neo-idealism,” under which he includes both neo-Kantianism and phe¬ 
nomenology. He finds the last-named “abstruse, ill-written, . . . artificial, 
false” (24), but these epithets do not express his real grounds for rejecting 
the group of “idealistic” systems. Those grounds are: (1) that idealists 
ignore the inductive revolution of the Novum Organum , and (2) that they 
view reality as primarily an “object of thought, not as an external substance 
independent of our concepts” (11). Hegel’s God, being pure logic “before 
the creation of the world,” is a monstrosity, a pure abstraction (109). 
In short, it is as an empirical-metaphysical realist that he opposes idealism, 
including phenomenology as an idealistic system. His realism, which is not 
to be identified with scholasticism, is an assertion of the objectivity of 
knowledge. It assumes that the external world exists independently of the 
subject and endures when the latter disappears. It also assumes that the 
Absolute, God, exists independently of man and the external world. This 
realism is dynamic and organic rather than merely analytic. The ultimate 
constituents of things are “atoms, cells, or souls, never concepts” (32-34). 
Thus his real foes are solipsism, subjectivism, and merely analytic method; 


2 All references in this section are to the Estetica unless otherwise designated. 
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and it is not clear why a discriminating view of idealism (at least in its 
personalistic form) or of phenomenology should lead him to regard either as 
hostile to the values which he is defending. His main a n i mu s against 
Husserl is that his doctrine of essence—and of parentheses—“conjures 
away the truth of specific substance which is given in odor, color, sound, 
etc” (93). Vasconcelos here assumes that the phenomenological paren¬ 
theses are permanent bounds to thought; his motto may be said to be: 
“once a phenomenologist, ,only a phenomenologist.” In taking this 
position, he closes his eyes to the immense value of phenomenological 
analyses as prolegomena to further philosophizing. 

Vasconcelos is, however, so fully committed to the point of view of the 
whole (Heg elian in spite of himself) that any partial or abstract view seems 
to him to be treason to truth. “Philosophy is the science of totality,... a 
consummation of the total conception of reality” (19). The problem of 
consciousness is “a purpose of integration in individuals and of aspiration 
to the light” (66). With Pythagoras and Plato, he compares philosophy to 
music; it is a symphony (19), as Josiah Royce used to tell us. The sym¬ 
phony is imperfect, and becomes barbarous when the study of the humani¬ 
ties is excluded, as it was by positivism (20). Philosophy has suffered by 
being confined to the data of sensibility (40). Aesthetics is, however, 
rooted in love (43); in a profound, neo-Platonic love, not Spinoza’s (47), 
which is “a squalid pantheism of geometry.” 

The constructive treatment of aesthetics is divided into three parts— 
aesthetic gnoseology, the aesthetic apriori, and a general classification of the 
arts. In dealing with gnoseology, Vasconcelos finds three main elements of 
knowledge, namely, sensation, action, and possession (or emotional 
knowledge), and correspondingly, three main ways of knowing, namely, 
sensing, reasoning, and melody. Likewise in art, there are three aspects: 
rhythm, melody, and counterpoint (102). But these various elements and 
aspects always exist in organic wholes; for instance, “in every judgment 
there is an emotional element according to the character of the stimulus” 
(102). Rational knowledge tends (and here are echoes of Bergson and 
hints of Bowne) to convert the personal into the impersonal, and thus to 
obscure the nature of the whole; hence abstract knowledge is not so much 
knowing as forgetting (113). Rationalism falls into an Hegelian “theistic 
fiction,” or atheism (169) or a dead pantheism (197). The richest, highest, 
most concrete knowing is mystical (130). Not in a mere adaequatio rei et 
intelledus, but in love, does knowledge become intimate and complete 
(137). The true philosopher is “a poet with system” (181). 

It is easy to see how such a conception of philosophy lends itself to a 
theory of the apriori which is intuitive and psychological rather than 
purely logical. Vasconcelos finds three main types of apriori (139): 
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(1) the intellectual, applicable to physical objects and their forms; (2) the 
ethical, applicable to whatever is auxiliary to conduct and action; and 
(3) the aesthetic, applicable to physical things, passional acts, and mystical 
action. It is in his doctrine of the aesthetic apriori that one finds much 
that is fresh and original in Vasconcelos. Here, as everywhere, there is 
evident his impatience with abstract ideas, which he traces, historically, to 
the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, “the source of all these idealistic exaggera¬ 
tions and deformities (216). 

The doctrine of the aesthetic apriori, anticipated in Part I, is developed 
more fully in Part II, which is entirely devoted to it. It is a principle 
which aesthetic activity obeys, yet is independent of logic (213). The 
exact meaning of this independence of logic is perhaps not too clear; it is 
surely not independent of “organic logic” which, as will be evident, it 
exemplifies. It is not independent of formal or syllogistic logic, in the 
sense of being free to violate the law of contradiction. Perhaps the mean¬ 
ing of Vasconcelos is best expressed by saying that the aesthetic apriori is 
not a deductive inference from necessary premises; it is rather a condition 
of the factual existence of an aesthetic whole. Whether this is as different 
in principle from the Kantian apriori as Vasconcelos thinks may be doubted; 
for, whatever Kant said about the deduction of categories from the table of 
judgments, the fact is that the categories are the principles essential to the 
existence of a Newtonian physical order. Vasconcelos, however, believes 
that the aesthetic apriori is unique in that it sets forth rules of composition 
of spiritually organized wholes (“conjuncts,” conjuntos). Movement 
toward such wholes is “an orientation . . . toward the state of divinity in 
which the Absolute is realized.” It is the beautiful that transmutes the 
physico-biological, and the volitional, into the reality of spirit. In this 
system, matter does not aspire to form, as in Aristotelianism; rather matter 
aspires to be transformed into spiritual substance (218). This might be 
dubbed cosmic transubstantiation. 

Quantity is concerned with the measurable; while quality refers to 
“arrangement of parts with reference to a unitary judgment” (228). Thus 
symbols and aesthetic images are “sensation transmuted to spirit.” The 
components of the aesthetic apriori are now more fully analyzed into 
rhythm, melody, harmony, counterpoint, and symphony.” Rhythm is at 
once “the reason of the irrational” and “arrangement of elements in time 
for the achievement of meanings in the spiritual”; and so it is “spirit ex¬ 
pressed in the physical world, where it had seemed weakest” (249). Melody 
presents succession “as an articulated whole” (252). The soul participates 
more in melody than in rhythm (253). Harmony is a unity in simultaneity, 
and therefore is “a unification of the heterogeneous” (261). Here again 
we have an unconscious parallel with Hegel; for Vasconcelos’ realm of the 
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aesthetic is surely an Hegelian concrete universal, while the method which 
both Vasconcelos and Hegel reject is that of the abstract universal, the bad 
infinite. For Vasconcelos (as, in a sense, for Hegel and for Schopenhauer, 
and originally for Berkeley), the function of artistic composition is “to use 
the elements of the universe as signs in a language which expresses the 
characteristics of the Absolute” (273). 

Influenced by Nietzsche, Vasconcelos (290-312) distinguishes Appol- 
lonian and Dionysian beauty: the former, a static equilibrium; the latter, a 
recurrent equilibrium. But he adds a third type, the mystical. This type 
transcends human permanence, breaking through static equilibrium; it 
goes beyond mere recurrence by achieving a transfiguration of beauty. 
Thus, liturgy is the highest art (cf. 601), and aesthetics at its climax is the 
science of the intuition of the Absolute (304). 

The theory of value here implicit is specifically spiritual and holistic. 
Value is a “modality of the spirit” (317); although “manifested in indi¬ 
vidual structures” (319), no mere abstract essences can define it. 

In Part III there follows an account of the various arts too detailed to 
follow out here, but all calculated to discover the modes of the ordo amoris. 

In spite of his recurrent attacks on Hegel and on phenomenology, Vas¬ 
concelos is much closer to Hegel and to Husserl than he will admit. Hegel’s 
view that “the true is the whole,” his attack on abstraction, his interpreta¬ 
tion of morality, art and religion from the standpoint of the unity of the 
spiritual life, his emphasis on purpose and the concrete universal, are all in 
harmony with the main trend of the aesthetic monism of Vasconcelos. 
That there are differences is not to be denied; but the case of Vasconcelos 
would be stronger and its historical roots deeper, were he to perceive the 
resemblances as well as the differences. It is difficult to see how, in the 
final aesthetic transmutation of matter into spirit, Vasconcelos avoids an 
ultimate idealism, which is concrete, personalistic, and organic. 

Likewise Vasconcelos could learn more from Husserl than he is willing to 
concede. The eidetic method of Husserl may be viewed as an analysis of 
all possible intuitions, and an intuitionist like Vasconcelos should be grate¬ 
ful for Husserl’s serarching survey. Furthermore, Husserl’s doctrine of 
intentionality is at least a step in the direction of the realism which Vas¬ 
concelos favors. These hints, however, are disregarded because of Vas¬ 
concelos’ aversion to epoche, to placing of objects in parentheses, and to 
Husserl’s emphasis on possibility as distinguished from existence. It is 
one thing to accept the system of another thinker entire—a Hegel or a 
Husserl; it is another to reject every insight of a thinker because some of 
his principles are defective. Vasconcelos appears to find no middle ground 
between these two attitudes; Husserl likewise found it hard to do so, save 
perhaps with regard to Descartes and Brentano. Philosophy will progress 
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more satisfactorily, however, if the more Hegelian insight be followed, and 
the partial truth in every point of view be appropriated and transmuted. 

The Ldgica Orgdnica contributes nothing essentially new to the ideas in 
the Estetica, save to set into relief the problem of Vasconcelos’ relation to 
Hegel and to phenomenology. A thoroughly anti-Hegelian organic logic 
seems to be, and indeed is, an anomaly. However, the volume contains 
man y insights, including signs of the wholesome influence of Whitehead. 

The author’s conception of logic is not affected by modem symbolic logic. 
He defin es logic as “the intellect and its laws” (lxvii), “reason itself, its 
conditions, its principles, the laws of its behavior” (56). Nothing is said 
about logic as the science of necessary implication. The object of logic is 
“consciousness and its structures” (4). Here, again, the author is nearer to 
idealism than he realizes. He thinks of three types of logic; the logic of 
extension, of comprehension (with homogeneous elements, as in mathe¬ 
matics), and of coordination (of heterogeneous elements). The third type 
is organic logic, the logic of Whitehead, and of aesthetics. “To know,” 
Vasconcelos declares, again in true Hegelian mood, “is to co-ordinate 
wholes.” Integration of personality is an illustration (47). Organic logic 
is rightly distinguish ed from Cartesianism which “confused simplification 
with explanation” (48). Husserl’s discussion (“semi-Platonic, semi- 
Hegelian”) of the relations between logic and psychology he sets aside as 
being of the which-was-first-hen-or-egg type (64). 

In the discussion of logical principles, an important distinction is made 
between abstract formal identity and “identity with plenitude,” which is 
exemplified in personality (77, 83, etc.). The logic of the part-whole rela¬ 
tion is illuminated by reference to the constant implication of purpose, as in 
the reference to end in ethical wholes. Likewise, in the treatment of the 
concept, ethical universals are shown to be no bare abstractions, but 
“normative forms” (145), “subordinated to the ends of ethical action” 
(147), and thus not restricted to the purely formal function of the Kantian 
imperative. Attention is also called to the principle (implicit in Hegel and 
held by T. H. Green, B. P. Bowne, and others) that “norms do not exist 
apart from a subject” (148). Thus, the logic of Vasconcelos tends to put 
“in place of logical entities, thinking persons” (158), in accord with the 
method of American personalism. This is in no sense a repudiation of the 
principle of coherence, as is evident from the definition of the aesthetic 
universal as “power to harmonize the heterogeneous and give it meaning” 
(150). The essence of the logic of Vasconcelos is that only in concrete 
personal subjects can true coherence be found. 

The exposition is uneven. Some chapters, such as those dealing with 
terms and propositions, the syllogism, categories, sophisms and method are 
conventional and repetitious. Others contaiin suggestive insights, such as 
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the definition of judgment as “a reference of a subject to its conjuncts” 
(171), or the statement that, in aesthetic judgment, “the whole is not a 
sum; it is co-ordination of the parts with the members'' (201). 

The chapter dealing with the logic of art offers fresh material. Art, 
Vasconcelos holds, uses the method of analogy. Analogical thought 
(298ff.) is contrasted with intellectual. The latter is “separative and 
analytical; the former both separates and unites, into a whole, syn¬ 
thetically.'' Thus the analogical method has kinship with Bergsonian 
intuition, with Hegelian synthesis, and with what is often called, by per- 
sonalists and others, synoptic method. Analogical thought applies, we are 
told, in direct relations of being to being (that is, although both Vasconcelos 
and the reviewer regret the term, it is existential). Hence it is especially 
relevant in morals, poetry, religion, and mysticism. In so far as analogy 
relies on intuition as distinguished from intellectual knowledge, Vas¬ 
concelos can say that “the truth needs demonstration only to him who, 
like us, is slow in perceiving" (303); yet he might well add that what is 
perceived is a logical structure, a whole, whose very nature as a whole is a 
demonstration. 

A classification of the sciences is given, on pp. 324-325, in the light of the 
preceding theory. It follows: 

1. Sciences of nature (physics, dynamics). Their object is quantification. 

2. Sciences of life (biological and social sciences; ethics and the arts). 
Their object is quality of experience, mediating ethical judgments for its 
improvement. 

3. Sciences of spirit (aesthetics, mysticism). Their object is transfigured 
existence. 

4. Science of the divine (theodicy). Its object is the redemption of 

existence and the final synthesis of knowledge. x 

In a brief, but interesting/appendix on “Personalism" (347-348), the 
author speaks of the world as “a process of personal creations," thus placing 
his thought clearly in the general current of personalistic, as distinguished 
from abstract or impersonal, idealism. 

As has been pointed out in this review, Don Jose Vasconcelos is not 
always wise in his attitude toward historical and contemporary movements, 
especially Hegelianism and phenomenology. It may be added that the 
books reviewed contain far too many typographical errors, especially in 
Latin phrases and proper names. These defects, however, should not 
blind American scholars to the fact that in Mexico Professor Vasconcelos 
has for a generation been writing philosophy in the great tradition— 
although independent of bondage to any school, including Thomism—and 
in what may justly be called the grand style. If this work is not always 
precise logic-chopping or strictly objective criticism, it is a source of 
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creative vision and is far above the level of those Latins who are a mere 
echo of some European voice. In fact, his criticisms of Husserl and Hegel 
may be viewed in this context. He is probably not so much concerned to 
attack either Husserl or Heidegger or Hegel themselves as to deplore their 
unfortunate influence on Latin-American thought, which has often been an 
imitative fad rather than a source of creative intuitions and new insights* 
If this be true, even his exaggerations have a wholesome intent and exert a 
much-needed influence. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


Boston University. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 


Culture and Truth 

By EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Bor don Parser Bowne Professor of Philosophy, Boston University 


S tarting from the twin assumptions that the culture of a society 
i largely determines the behavior of its members, and that our West¬ 
ern culture emphasizes physical (rather than spiritual) power, we seek 
to discover how physical power and its aggressive use can be brought 
under control without undermining civilization. The answer that will 
be proposed in this paper is that a-new respect for truth in all its aspects 
must be developed if the power mania of our culture is to be restrained 
and redirected. 

That respect for truth is now at a low ebb is a matter of common 
knowledge. Truth is the first casualty in any war. But World War II 
was peculiarly hostile to truth, both because the theory of Adolf Hitler 
and his party rested on open contempt for truth and open devotion to 
fanaticism, and also because the work of the underground everywhere 
depended on continuous deception for its success. Add to all this the 
cynical distrust of the GI toward Army officialdom, the increasing 
doubt about the sincerity of war aims, such as those stated in the At¬ 
lantic Charter, the waning public confidence in the honesty of public 
officials, the increasing disregard for the ideal of chastity, and of social 
responsibility (vide black markets), as well as the growing psychological 
theories which converge on the belief that subconscious drives and emo¬ 
tions rule man so that reason itself is debased to mere rationalization, 
and add the anthropological view on this year’s agenda that every 
man’s idea of truth is a function of his group’s culture—and the result 
is a palsying indifference to truth if not open ridicule of the very. 
thought that mere truth could affect human conduct. 

Nevertheless, our Western culture rests on devotion to truth. This 
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culture derives from Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome. Jerusalem wor¬ 
shiped a God of truth; “buy the truth and sell it not,” is the teaching 
of Proverbs, sounding strange in modern ears. Athens set up the ideal 
of truth seeking and loyalty to truth, even though one could wear the 
ring of Gyges to make himself invisible; truth reveals the real, and no 
human trickery can outwit the gods. Rome laid stress on legal truth— 
the embodiment of social control in a system of justice which all men 
were to respect. 

Today, religious truth, philosophical truth, and legal truth are all 
in danger of being sent to Coventry and being bombed out by the 
spirit of the time. The current attitudes toward truth are largely dis¬ 
regard, distrust, and despair. Not only do men often believe that they 
do not possess truth; they believe that it is futile to try to possess it. The 
choice is no longer the classic one between the possession of truth and 
its pursuit. Neither possession nor pursuit is deemed either possible 
or desirable. We are living in days of neo-sophistry. F. C. S. S chill er 
chose Protagoras for his hero, a very innocent choice as compared with 
the current sophistical choices of personal and social immorality and 
of political irresponsibility. If such trends continue and increase, then 
the foundations of our civilization and of any civilization worth hav¬ 
ing will be undermined. Not only religion and philosophy will fall (in 
accordance with the Comtean schedule), but science itself and the noble 
social ideals of Comte’s third stage will topple into ruins. Where truth 
is distrusted in principle, no truth. survives. Where confidence in rea¬ 
son fails, all ground for confidence is gone. Reason and revelation, sci¬ 
ence and decency, theory and practice, facts, and values—all are in¬ 
volved in a common ruin. 

Turning more specifically to the proposed question, let us consider 
nine propositions. 

i. Culture is not the sole determinant of the life of the individual. 
In addition to all that we mean by culture, the individual experiences 
forces arising from his biological nature, his. psychological potentiali¬ 
ties (both conscious and unconscious), the climate and geography of 
his environment, the availability of food and raw materials, and the 
facts of cosmic radiation and of changing sunspots. No individual, 
then, is merely a product of his culture. His culture will affect what he 
thinks and feels about noncultural forces; but these forces will influence 
him regardless of his culture. A burn from an atomic bomb has the 
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physical effect, and much the same psychological effect, on an atheist, 
a Christian, a Jew, and a Shintoist. 

2 . Culture does not determine all ideology. Those who emphasize 
the truth that every individual is determined by his culture, easily fall 
into the error that individuals are wholly determined by their culture. 
Every Nazi thinks as all Nazis do; every Hopi behaves as all Hopis 
do; every Bushman conforms to the Bushman code—or else! The 
“or else” is a threat of the culture against individual deviations. In any 
culture, individual deviations occur, and will occur, until men are 
either robots or angels. In fact, as Tarde implies, there is really nothing 
to imitate until something has been invented, and invention is pre¬ 
dominantly the act of an individual. 

If the culture of a society determined all the inventions of its mem¬ 
bers, then all ideas about truth, including all discoveries of truth, are 
functions of the culture and nothing else. Confronted with a scien¬ 
tific or moral or religious proposition P believed true in Culture A, 
but denied in Culture B, the anthropologist—and hence everyone— 
could only say that P is true in A but false in B. But such an anthropolo¬ 
gist would be in mental anguish if asked to report by what right he 
can assert anything to be objectively true about any culture. If all 
ideology is determined by the culture, then even anthropology is cul¬ 
turally determined; and there is no more reason for preferring a Eu¬ 
ropean anthropologist to a Polynesian shaman than there is for pre¬ 
ferring handshaking to the rubbing of noses as a salutation among 
acquaintances. Complete cultural determinism is complete and self- 
refuting skepticism. Doubtless no anthropologist or sociologist of 
knowledge intends to go to such extremes. But if these extremes are 
to be avoided, it is of fundamental importance so-to define the influence 
of any culture whatsoever on the individual as to leave it possible for 
the individual in any culture to pursue and discover truth. Cultural 
differences cannot destroy truth or the possibility of truth seeking and 
truth finding. If it is true that they do, then no one can ever know that 
truth. 

3 . Some truth is knowable in all cultures. Anthropology presents us 
with a confusing array of mores. But this very fact presupposes the 
widespread recognition of one truth in all known cultures, namely, 
that h uman conduct should be regulated by some sort of rules. The 
universal existence of mores rests on acknowledgment of this truth. So, 
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too, does the universal existence of some number system. In all cultures, 
mathematics is true as far as it goes; and neither race, religion, morality, 
nor station in life has any effect on the outcome of a chemical experi¬ 
ment performed under standard conditions. If no truth were know- 
able, regardless of cultural conditions, then no communication among 
cultures would be possible. Anthropologists have yet to discover a hu¬ 
man society the members of which find everything and everyone from 
another culture completely unintelligible. Where there is any common 
grpund at all, there is some common truth, for even agreement in error 
is possible only when some truth about means of communicating ideas 
is known. 

4 . Any truth is in principle knowable in any culture in which data 
and the means of interpretation are available. It is obvious that in some 
cultures, as a result of the mores, neither the data nor the means of inter¬ 
preting them are available. It may be the deliberate intent of the con¬ 
trollers of policy to keep the truth from the people; but this very in¬ 
tent means that the controllers of policy themselves know and fear 
certain truths. On the other hand, the absence of free access to data 
and their interpretation may be a function of the primitive state of a 
culture or of inadequate education. But there is no reason why “in¬ 
ventors” should not arise, or stimuli from other cultures come in, so 
that the level of such a backward culture might be raised and more and 
more truth be made available to the members of the society. Any argu¬ 
ment that absolute truth is unknowable presupposes some valid norms 
of argument and a common recognition of such norms. We may sum up 
by saying that any knowable truth is knowable in any culture, given the 
facts and the criteria for truth testing. 

5 . In every culture, only a small minority is interested in truth. This 
proposition is not based on statistical investigation, but it is an hypothesis 
which presents itself to many observers of human society, past and 
present. As stated, it is somewhat extreme, for everyone is interested 
in some truth. No one who is completely indifferent to truth can sur¬ 
vive unless he is cared for by someone who knows some truth about 
methods conducive to survival. But to be interested in truth is more than 
being interested in truths. Interest in truth means a desire for truth as 
a whole, truth about all aspects of experience. The truth lover, like the 
Platonic philosopher, is a “spectator of all time and all existence.” He 
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yearns for “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” 
Such truth lovers are in a minority. Even among students of phi¬ 
losophy, they are relatively rare. Undergraduates, at least, often care 
more about the requirements for the next paper or the scope of the final 
examination than they do about the truth of the ideas to be discussed. 
Even faculty members, yes, even professors of philosophy, seem often 
to be more concerned about riding their hobbies or preening their emo¬ 
tional feathers than they do about the true right or wrong, the real 
facts, or the true meaning and purpose of the matter under considera¬ 
tion. If regard for the whole truth is rare in the supposedly highest 
levels of culture—I refrain out of delicacy from mentioning churches— 
can it be expected to be more abundant in the lower levels of culture P 

6. In every culture, only a small minority of the small minority in¬ 
terested in truth actually discovers it. This should not be taken to 
mean that only a small fraction of a small fraction knows any truth. 
One may be fortunate enough to participate in a culture in which much 
truth is available to those who desire to appropriate it. But such a one 
rarely is a discoverer; he rarely reaches an insight that is both new 
and true and important. An insight of this sort has, it is true, been 
reached by scientists working on the problem of atomic energy. Yet so 
far no one has discovered how to apply the ancient truths of justice 
and benevolence to the organization of society in such a way as to save 
humanity from the uncontrolled effects of the truth about atomic 
energy. 

7. In every culture, only a small minority of the small minority 
which is both interested in truth and able to discover it, feels a deep 
interest in applying that truth. One of the observable phenomena in our 
own and in many other (perhaps all other) cultures is that those who 
are most interested in applications are least interested in truth, while 
those who are most interested in truth are least interested in applying 
it. The Nazi culture was almost 100 per cent pragmatic in its urge to 
action; and was almost 100 per cent indifferent to the truth. The rela¬ 
tions of labor and capital, or of political parties, or of business men 
and idealists, in our own country prove that knowledge of truth and 
desire for action in accordance with truth rarely go together. Genuine 
fact finders are rarely accepted as responsible policy makers. 

The reasons for this situation cannot be found in the special con- 
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ditions of any one culture. The lack of deep interest in both truth and 
its application is partly due to individual differences, some persons be¬ 
ing strongly inclined to theory, some as strongly to practice. It is pardy 
due to the complexity of all cultures, especially modern ones, so that 
either the theoretical or the practical interest alone consumes all the 
time and energies of the individual. 

8 . In every culture, the majority desires the advantages of the ap¬ 
plications of truth without the disadvantages of knowledge and criti¬ 
cism. Truth may be either the servant or the master of man’s desires. 
In so far as truth is used instrumentally in order to discover means 
for the attainment of desired ends, it is man’s servant. But in so far as 
truth reveals that desired ends are either unattainable or incoherent, 
truth becomes a criticism of the existing culture and of individuals 
within it. Then truth is, and ought to be, man’s master. Only he who 
is a servant of truth is truly free. But the changes of mores and in per¬ 
sonal habits and purposes that are entailed by knowledge of truth are 
extraordinarily difficult; they entail painful effort, economic-losses, per¬ 
sonal and social readjustments, sacrifices of pride and power. Thus 
the status quo retains its grip, not because of any magic in cultural de¬ 
terminism, but because of human inertia—what theology has called 
selfishness and sin. Until truth is sought, not merely for the Utopian 
improvements of an imagined postwar world, but for the responsibili¬ 
ties which knowledge and critical insight impose, the existing culture, 
with its power complexes, will continue unabated, despite men’s hatred 
of war. 

9 . In every culture, increased devotion to truth is possible through 
educational influences. It is popular in these days to point to Germany 
as an example of the failure of education. Germany, it is said, is at 
once the best educated and the most barbarous of modern nations. There 
is some truth in this indictment, although the war has elicited consider¬ 
able barbarism from every nation. Yet when the charge is examined 
closely, it will be seen to be less fatal to education than appears. Edu¬ 
cation is not mere schooling or mere scientific attainment. In the true 
sense* education involves an inculcation of a devotion to truth which 
must carry with it all the social responsibilities of knowledge and criti¬ 
cism. A truly educated society is self-critical. Intelligent self-criticism is 
reasonably conspicuous in the Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, and some- 
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times in the French democracies; this extends even to criticism of estab¬ 
lished national policies. The petty squabblings of the many small po¬ 
litical parties in Germany, repeated German confessions that “we Ger¬ 
mans are politically incompetent, thoroughly unpolitical,” and the long 
standing lack of reliable sources of international news in weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly journals, combine to reveal a grave defect in Ger¬ 
man education. That is the lack of appropriate training and knowledge 
leading to free national self-criticism. 

Whatever the culture, some truth is attainable. The great need today 
is. not merely a defense of truth against cultural relativism, but rather 
a widening knowledge of other cultures’ and of the ideal norms of 
truth with a view to bettering the conditions within every culture. 
The idea that each culture is sacrosanct and to be regarded as an iso¬ 
lated closed shop is practically impossible and theoretically incoherent. 
Every culture needs and can profit by more truth seeking and truth 
applying. Only on the basis of a common devotion to truth, combined 
with appreciative respect for differences, can any culture develop peace¬ 
fully within itself or in its relations to other cultures. 

It is the task of education to show that power in the long run rests 
on truth, not truth on power; that no nation can exalt righteousness 
unless righteousness first exalts that nation; that power alone is brutal, 
competitive, destructive, and meaningless, while truth shows power how 
to be cooperative, constructive, kind, and meaningful. Permanent 
power rests on the foundation of honest, truth seeking thought. The 
military successes of Caesar and Napoleon haVe evaporated, but Ro¬ 
man law and the Code Napoleon remain. The Crusades failed, but the 
church abides. The atomic bomb may ruin, but cannot rule the world. 
If A bombs are let loose, no government worth having can long sur¬ 
vive. 

If the world is to be governed for the common welfare, it must be 
governed by men educated to understand the common welfare and to 
govern themselves by devotion, to truth. The enlightenment, the free 
discussion, and the self-criticism of education are what is chiefly needed 
at this point of crisis. Education is no mere self-culture or self-expression* 
but a search for truth that can and will be applied to the enterprise of 
better personal living in both its individual and its communitarian 
aspects. Nothing is more important than education of a sort that culti- 
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vates, brings together, and applies the finest contributions of all cultures 
—their sciences, their arts, their moralities, and their religions, as well 
as their contributions to government and to economics. 11 

a Comment by Hudson Hoaglarid: 

The nearest I can come to a definition of stable truth is in the terms of sharable 
knowledge. We scientists have a fairly good working agreement about what sharable 
knowledge is, whether we be physicists, biologists, or psychologists. These criteria of 
truth are pretty independent of culture pattern. The criteria do, however, put in a dif¬ 
ferent category other forms of truth than that reached by the “scientific method.” I 
am sure Catholics believe that they have a form of sharable truth as did our Pilgrim 
Protestant ancestors and as do devoted members of other sects including the present 
Communists. What this boils down to is that most of the things that men live by * 
cannot obtain the status of sharable scientific truth and that, consequendy, discordant 
faiths are inevitably in conflict. I wish one could, think of some way around this di¬ 
lemma. It can be done in science by the technic of verifiable experiment, although 
scientists find plenty to fight about. I see no way more serious conflicts between faiths 
can be solved by any present technics. 

Professor Brightman’s Reply: 

Scientific truth is true not primarily because it is sharable (the Nazi ideal was shar¬ 
able among Nazis) but primarily because it is scientific. In short, it appeals to rational 
structures, to coherent systems of explanation. The sharability of science is simply a 
way of saying that many people have tested the hypotheses of science and share in 
common conclusions based on a rational way of knowing. It is my opinion that much 
of the most important and truly sharable knowledge that we have is not, in any usual 
sense, sharable scientific truth.” For example, experience shows that usually savages, 
children, animals, and all beings who are not abnormally “conditioned,” will respond 
to kindness. Koehler found that his apes recognized and appreciated justice, resented 
and reacted against injustice. These are but examples of knowledge in the realm of 
values which is both rational and sharable because rational. Not all conflicts between 
faiths have yet been solved, it is true. But there is far more in common among all faiths 
—even between Pilgrims and Communists—than Professor Hoagland admits. There is 
what Catholics call rationallaw,” and what Plato,.Kant, Hegel, and most philosophers 
call reason. Communists are human. They can think. Many of their reactions are due 
to a sense of outraged justice rather than to a lack of justice. We need to explore ra¬ 
tional (and hence sharable) knowledge of values; or else the essential question will 
always remain, “Who knows enough science to be stronger?” And the appeal to power 
is not rational, while the appeal to kindness and justice is rational. 

Comment by Swami Akhilananda: 

Professor Brightman frankly states that the Conference seeks to determine how 
physical power and its aggressive use can be brought under control. It seems that many 
thinkers in the West are anxious to do this. When we reflect deeply, we cannot help 
coming to the conclusion that this very philosophy of life, namely, the use of physical 
power for the pursuit of happiness, has its inherent defect and is bound to produce a 
desire for the aggressive use of physical power in society. If a culture is determined to 
express itself in the manifestation of power on the physical plane, it is certain to create 
conflicts in individual and collective life. The expression of physical power, however 
scientifically developed, is self-limiting and egocentric. It invariably produces selfishness. 
Some thinkers seem to feel that “selfishness is the basis of progress.” This conclusion 
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will inevitably be accepted consciously or unconsciously by members of a culture where 
it is the primary objective. So the evils of conflict and confusion are axiomatic results 
or facts of this type of culture, and they are bound to be self-destructive. 

Professor Brightman’s Reply: 

The Swami warns against “the use of physical power for the pursuit of happiness.” 
It is true that he opposes it, not absolutely, but “as the primary objective of life.” How¬ 
ever, if we abandon the use of physical power to promote human well-being, we might 
produce a barren asceticism, without architecture, transportation, medicine, wholesome 
food, books, and beauty. There seems to me a kind of dualism in the Swami s remark 
of a kind which I challenge. In a spiritual universe, matter is spiritual if used for 
spiritual ends. Not power, but power as an end in itself, undermines a culture. 
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Many will deem it both presumptuous and more than a trifle ridiculous 
to attempt to forecast the development of thought in any field, especially 
in that of religion, where individual character, piety, and insight play so 
large a part and pure logic so small a part. Yet there is Shakespeare's 
authority for the belief that coming events cast their shadows before 
them, and Patrick Henry's for the fact that he had no lamp by which his 
feet were guided save the lamp of experience. Light from that lamp not 
only illumines the path we now tread but also casts shadows down the 
way, which may be shadows of coming events. 

The experiment of prediction was tried by George Herbert Wells in 
The Shape of Things to Come , and he was altogether too successful for 
the world's comfort. We still have to find out whether Sinclair Lewis’ 
It Can y t Happen Here was mere pessimism, or whether, like Cassandra, 
he was gloomy and right. Philosophers and theologians have rarely under¬ 
taken to portray the future, unless they were of apocalyptic bent, in which 
case they might try to discover in Ezekiel, Daniel, and Revelation a sort 
of divine almanac of future history down to the end of the world. The 
wiser eschatologists think in terms of a millennium or so (as the unwise 
Hitler did), although the weaker brethren set continually revised dates 
for the Second Coming, and even predict the course of current political 
and papal history. Philosophers, on the other hand, have often painted 
utopias, but have rarely followed the party line of apocalyptic. In fact, 
Hegel made it a principle that philosophy is the interpretation of what 
has actually happened, not a prophecy of what will happen. The phi¬ 
losophical owl of Minerva does not fly until the shades of evening have 
fallen and the day’s work is done; then, and then only, the philosopher 
asks what it all meant. In spite of this principle, however, Hegel once 
tried his hand at prediction. “The future," he said, “lies with America." 
Berkeley before him had written: “Westward the star of empire takes its 
way." Of late, the distinguished sociologist, Sorokin, has found signs of 
a coming idealistic future. With these precedents, in spite of the perils, we 
shall now risk some relatively humble predictions about the probable course 
of religious thought in the coming decade. 

I 

First of all, a good deal may be said with considerable assurance 
about the social environment of religion for the decade, 1946-1956. It 
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will be that of a postwar world. No matter how many other wars may 
threaten or develop (“wars and rumors of wars . . . but the end is 
not yet”), everything that happens or is thought in coming years will be 
under the tragic influence of the war that began in 1939 and its atomic 
bombs. The dead whom we have destroyed; the maimed and the wounded; 
the mental sufferers; the broken homes; the jobless; the ruined cities; 
the starving millions all over the world; debauched minds and bodies; 
racial minorities increasingly conscious of their wrongs and of their 
strength; the desperate determination of “free enterprise” to maintain 
capitalism in America against the rising tide of world socialism; the 
black-market mind (which prohibition had exposed but not created) ; a 
national debt of some three hundred billion dollars in the United States; 
churches in many places weakened; attacks on religion by the materialistic 
and the disillusioned; and the (already fading) ideal of the four freedoms 
—all this is a part of what we are sure to face. 

If we may judge by past history, such an environment will not 
destroy religious faith. But the prospect raises a serious question: Will 
the desperate state of the world drive the church to a policy of isolation¬ 
ism? In the history of the church there have been many movements of 
escape, many trends toward the life of the hermit or the monk and toward 
the worship of a God infinitely remote from the concerns of this life. 

How will the church face the challenge of the social environment? 
I predict that the church, and especially its youth, will make more intense 
efforts than ever before to cope with the social needs of the world. I also 
predict that this will, for a time at least, cause a deeper cleavage between 
those in the church who are and those who are not socially minded. The 
Good Samaritan is always more popular with victims of bandits than he 
is with priests and Levites. Priests and Levites are likely to be with us 
at least as long as the poor. But they are not always good thinkers, 
and serious religious thought will raise a new demand for social right¬ 
eousness. 

II 

In the coming postwar world, the hope of world peace will be an 
undying ideal. Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations and Wendell Will- 
kie’s “One World” will be seeking fulfillment through the United Nations. 
It would be vain to predict how the undertaking begun at San Francisco 
will fare in a selfish world, however terrified it may be by atomic bombs. 
But it is not vain to predict how Christian thought will be directed in the 
presence of this great social experiment. The religion of the Prince of 
Peace must support every move toward cooperation for peace, while 
resisting militaristic proposals for peacetime conscription, and it must act 
to make the elementary conditions of effective love real in the world. Tt is 
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true that there are Christians (especially in Germany) who believe that 
all political action by the church is in principle wrong, yet those very 
persons are the ones who usually demand that the church support every 
war, right or wrong; there are others who are so pessimistic as to believe 
all efforts toward world peace to be utterly futile. Fortunately neither 
opinion is likely to prevail in the coming decade. The teaching of the 
Golden Rule and of St. Paul’s psalm on love will be seen to be more 
Christian than the current hopeless interpretations of the seventh chapter 
of Romans. Christianity cannot perpetually resist the force of the words 
in John’s gospel: “And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: 
them also must I bring, and they shall hear my voice; and they shall 
become one fold, one shepherd.” 

The coming church will see that such principles refer to more than 
the inner life, and more than church organizations or missionary work; 
they find their fulfillment in One World at peace. Religious thought will 
not merely oppose war; not merely support conscientious objectors to 
war; but will see that religion is essentially practical and is committed 
to the transformation of life. Religious thinkers cannot be blinded to 
the economic, social, and political injustices of society which require 
radical change before the conditions which make One World possible 
can be fulfilled. 

But religious thought will not have smooth sailing in its renewed 
social emphasis. The church itself, with its endowments, its institutions, 
and its members, is thoroughly implicated in the present economic order. 
Every step forward will be violently opposed from within, now that 
America is almost the last refuge of “free enterprise.” The difficulties 
which religion confronts from without are symbolized by the fact that 
silence had to be substituted for prayer at San Francisco. Communism, 
however its tactics may change, is in principle antireligious. If Karl Marx 
had had the wisdom to connect his social and economic program with 
the ethical principles of the prophets, of Buddha and Confucius, of Jesus, 
instead of building on materialism, the social development of the world 
might have been far more rapid and more peaceful. The great task of 
religious thought in this field is to convince communists and socialists 
that religion is as much concerned with the welfare of the common man 
and with a cooperative and just social order as they themselves could 
possibly be. Only when this is done both in thought and in action will 
solid foundations for One World be laid, in which religion will play a 
part. Neither the socialist world nor the returning veterans will see any 
hope in a religion that is not willing to take sacrificial action for human 
justice. Religious thought faces here a challenge which will lead to a 
deeper and more practical social gospel than has been yet conceived. 
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III 

In preparing for a religion that is more effective, religious thought 
will have to clear away much underbrush that has been accumulating of 
late. I predict a disintegration of current irrationalism. The dialectic of 
thought is so obvious in this case that the movement is, sooner or later, 
inevitable. A perplexed, but thoughtful, minister has put the case for 
irrationalism thus: the philosophers differ; how can an average minister 
pick and choose? He must therefore abandon the confusions of reason 
and take refuge in revelation without reason. Then the dialectic takes 
form: 

Thesis: Philosophy rests on reason. But philosophers differ; therefore 
Antithesis: Revelation rejects reason and stands alone. But theologians 
differ even more sharply in the interpretation of revelation than do phi¬ 
losophers and they must use reason to make their meaning clear; therefore 
Synthesis: must arise. It is fair to predict that a humbler and more 
tolerant use of reason and a more reasonable view of revelation must arise. 

Whatever form the synthesis may take, irrationalism must disinte¬ 
grate. No human being can avoid facing responsibility for the choice of 
his fundamental beliefs; and no mature person can be satisfied unless he 
can give a “reason of the hope” that is in him. The current and tradi¬ 
tional ideas that reason is essentially “proud” and that faith and love are 
essentially “unmotivated” will collapse of their own structural defects. 
A man cannot be proud and be reasonable at the same time; reason is a 
search for truth, a love of truth, a submission of all present attainments 
to the inexhaustible ideal of truth. Pride is dogmatic confidence in the 
present; reason is humble search for future light. If faith were “unmoti¬ 
vated” and irrational, there is no reason why either God or man might 
not commit his unmotivated faith to sin or vice or ignorance. If it be said 
that the notions of the pride of reason and of unmotivated faith can be 
shown by learned research and apt quotations to be ancient and wide¬ 
spread, the reply of Adam Clarke to the traditional interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon is timely. “Many errors,” he said, “are more than a 
thousand years old.” 

In spite of the antiquity of a tradition of irrationalism, I predict that 
its recent revival is temporary and that it will disintegrate from within 
by its own dialectic and from without by the demands of the times for a 
religion that can give an account of itself. Rejection of reason is skep¬ 
ticism, and no enduring religion can be built on the basis of skepticism. 

IV 

As irrationalism disintegrates, there will be fresh movements for the 
integration of reasonable faith. As political authoritarianism declines and 
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democratic cooperation increases in the secular world, there will be a new 
opportunity for new democratic cooperation of thought and life in the 
religious world, and religious authoritarianism, which has been creeping 
into Protestantism, will decline. 

In the past decade there has been much cry about the decline of 
liberalism. That cry, always born of hopeful confusion rather than of 
clear understanding, will die down in the coming decade, and there will 
be a new birth of liberalism. By liberalism I do not mean general laxness 
—not the admiring gush that says, “Oh yes, lie’s a liberal; he drinks.” 
Nor do I mean a specific creed, whether theological or economic. By 
liberalism I mean the habit of mind which tests all belief by appeal to 
experience reasonably—that is, coherently—judged and organized. Mod¬ 
ern science has cultivated this habit of mind in the field of knowledge of 
nature, based on our sensory experience; modern religion will cultivate 
it in the field of knowledge of God and the spiritual life, based on our 
value experience. Religious thought will become more philosophical and 
more theological as it interprets the relations of these fields. Naturalism, 
the most prominent and vocal movement in current philosophy, is narrow, 
and too vague to cope with human experience as a whole in all its needs. 
The next step in religion will be as surely beyond naturalistic humanism 
as it will be beyond irrationalism. But it will take far more than the 
next ten years before a synthesis of liberal religion will be achieved which 
will serve as an adequate working faith. The methods of liberalism will 
be clarified; their profounder and more adequate application will come 
later. 

V 

From the beginnings of the integration of reasonable faith there will 
follow a new stress on religious experience. Recent irrationalism has had 
the effect of removing the “totally other” God so far from any relation 
to man’s daily life, that religious experience and the very word religion 
have fallen into disrepute in irrationalist quarters. Naturalism has had a 
like effect, by its dogma that only sensory experience gives us any con¬ 
tact with objective reality and its inference that therefore all religious 
experience is wholly subjective. The coming renaissance of liberalism 
will be empirical, and will emphasize that faith in God roots in experience 
which is broader than sensation. Sensation is, of course, the basis of 
physical knowledge. It is impossible for a human will to produce out of 
nothing a sensory experience of a house, an automobile, or a human 
being. It is equally impossible for a human will to produce out of nothing 
the ideals of reason, of justice, or of love. In all aspects of our experience, 
sensory and ideal, we confront a reality not ourselves. Naturalism, which 
rests on the primacy of sensation, and humanism, which rests on the 
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primacy of ideals, will be superseded by a broader liberalism which rests 
on the primacy of personality. 

Religious thought will explore more fully the possibilities of person¬ 
ality. The long literary discussion of mysticism on the part of psychol¬ 
ogists and devotees will begin to bear fruit. The life of prayer, which has 
declined in much of Protestantism to a reliance on reading The Upper 
Room , and has lost much of its vital and personal power, will be renewed. 
There are signs that Christianity will learn lessons in meditation and 
spiritual communion from the Orient. 

It is noteworthy that Beatrice Webb is on record, despite her early 
and long association with Herbert Spencer, as having said that many 
of the guiding principles of her life of social devotion came to her in 
prayer experience. I can add a somewhat related testimony. It was 
through teaching courses on mysticism that I not only came to a deeper 
appreciation of the mystical experience itself, but also found that mysticism 
in its highest forms leads to a higher and nobler devotion to the social 
uplift of humanity. 

If ever a noble and divinely guided inner life and if ever a spiritual 
principle for social relations were needed, it is now, when science has 
achieved its wildest dream of the control of atomic power. The world 
faces a simple alternative. Either science must be destroyed or religious 
experience must be cultivated on a grander scale than ever science has 
known. The debased state of our religious experience—its barbaric level— 
has been illustrated by frequent proposals over the radio to destroy Ger¬ 
man science. The only effective way to destroy German science is not 
merely to destroy all known and all secret laboratories, but also to destroy 
all scientists and all boys and girls who show scientific promise. The 
Mad Hatter and the Mad Hitler taken together could not be madder than 
those who make such proposals. Science must not and will not be 
destroyed. Hence it is perfectly safe to predict, as a necessary condition 
for the survival of humanity, that there will be a revival of religious 
experience, which will not be a wildfire of fanaticism, but the sort of fire 
that generates steam in the boiler of the good life. It will be religious 
experience within the framework of enlightened liberalism, and which 
will be as much more powerful than fanatical mysticism as controlled 
steam within a boiler is more powerful than steam at large, escaping from 
a burst boiler. Such religious experience will be a fusing of reason and 
emotion and moral will in conscious cooperation with the Supreme Reason 
and Emotion and Moral Will. It will be a renewal of the mystical right¬ 
eousness of the prophets and of Jesus and of Paul, opening into the 
perspective of the Johannine Jesus: “He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do.” 
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If exegetes urge that the literal meaning of “works” here is “miracles,” 
then living religion must burst the bonds of literalism. Science has 
shown us the way to physical miracles; what humanity needs and what 
it will seek for in the coming years is a “greater” application of the 
“new commandment, that ye love one another.” 

In an age of science, religion will die if it is mere theory. Science 
must be theory, but theory that rests on experience and experiment, and 
can point to results. So too, religion (as philosophy and theology) must 
be theory, but theory that rests on experience and experiment, and can 
point to results. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” I predict a new 
crop of fruitage in the realm of religious experience in the coming years. 

VI 

What, specifically, may we say of the course to be taken by religious 
scholarship in the coming decade ? In a sense, the term “religious scholar¬ 
ship” is a misnomer. Scholarship as such is not religious; not even schol¬ 
arship that is concerned with religion. Scholarship is, to be sure, devotion 
to an ideal—the ideal of objective knowledge and truth. There is keen 
and intense joy in the fulfillment of that ideal, something akin to the 
mystical. But the joy of knowledge is not necessarily the joy of the 
Lord. In fact, “religious” scholarship suffers in principle from the same 
defect as secular scholarship: it may put atomic bombs into the hands of a 
humanity morally unfit to be trusted with so dire a responsibility. Scien¬ 
tific scholarship in the field of religion is just as innocent of concern about 
ideal values as is physics or chemistry. The pure scientist of religion asks: 
Who or what group did, felt, believed, said, or wrote what? where? 
when ? why ? and with what effects ? As a pure scientist he neither knows 
nor cares whether the deeds, feelings, beliefs, sayings, or writings were 
wise, right, and true, or unwise, wrong, and false. To quote the Germans, 
his work is wertjrei, free of value. 

Now, such pursuit of knowledge is necessary for human welfare— 
not merely to satisfy the curiosity of scientists, but to provide a basis for 
life. When a parent takes a sick child to a physician for a diagnosis, he 
does not want to learn how dear, how precious, how talented the child 
is. He knows that. What he wants to know is the exact state of the 
child’s health and the exact treatment that the child requires. It is 
true that pure science is usually confined to diagnosis and leaves therapy 
to the arts. But the facts must be known before they can be appreciated. 
There is no reason to suppose that there should be or will be any decline 
in the sciences of religion in the coming decade. There will be more, 
rather than less, scholarly specialism. 

To sum up, we need more specialism but fewer specialists. We need 
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more understanding of the Synoptic problem, and fewer persons who 
understand nothing else. We need more scholarship, but no mere 
scholars. Specialized scholarship may be as disintegrating in its effects on 
society as is irrationalism. We need liberal scholars who are liberally 
educated. Their liberal education should include more than music and art, 
which for some is hardly more than selfish enjoyment affording surcease 
from the laboratory but furnishing little or no insight into human need 
or divine power. We need scholars who are more than scholars because 
first and foremost they are good men—good individuals, good members 
of society, good children of God. This means a broader general education 
for all specialists—an education that includes science and religion and 
philosophy. All scholars need such an education as comes from reading 
the Bible, the Bhagavad-Gita, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, and Darwin. 
But a merely scholarly knowledge of this literature is not enough; the 
new education must supplement objective scholarship with appreciation 
of values. It is not enough to know the historical, literary, and social 
facts about the great work of the past. It is necessary to use that great 
work as a mine of values to reinterpret and apply today. The only 
justification for theoretical knowledge is that it makes men better—better, 
not only through the exalted joy of intellectual contemplation of truth, but 
better through a transformed individual and social life. Kant was right. 
The practical reason ( reason, mark you) has the primacy over the the¬ 
oretical. Or better: the total personality has the primacy over any of 
its parts. 

The new breed of scholars that is envisaged here is the breed that 
ought to be. Will it be? F. H. Bradley (doubtless a “starry-eyed ideal- 
ist”) once wrote that “what ought to be and can be—must be. ,, If this is 
too sweeping a rule, it is clear that the remaking of the world demands 
scholars who are better men than most scholars have yet been, broader in 
their spirit and more socially minded. Social and economic needs and 
the fantastic advances of science cry aloud for men of character who are 
willing to explore the resources of God for the good of man. My faith 
in God and in man makes me predict that such men will be found in 
increasing numbers. 

VII 

One of the acute problems of Protestant religion at present is that of 
religious education. Whether in the home, in the church school, in the 
public school, or in the college and university, religious education is in a 
critical condition. The period of mass revivals with crisis conversions has 
passed. The period of religious education based on the assumption that 
children are born as members of the kingdom of God and need only to 
grow therein, has been only mildly successful in the development of 
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sturdy Christian character. In our times, some religious education has 
faded into a diluted, tamely moralistic and educationally inferior imitation 
of secular education, based on the naturalistic philosophy of Teachers’ 
College, and relegating knowledge of the Bible to a more or less sub¬ 
ordinate place in the curriculum. The difficulty of securing trained teachers 
at any level, who are both informed and religious, is increasingly acute. 
The clergy, as a whole, has shown too little concern about improving 
the work of the church schools; the clergy’s lack of adequate training in 
religious education and its indifference to the literature and organizations 
devoted to it are matters of common knowledge. A national convention 
on religious education has been held in a great city with no local ministers 
attending save those invited to lead in prayer. Scholars in general (except 
psychologists and educators) are interested almost wholly in mature 
minds, and the training of the young has been neglected by them. As 
a result of these and other conditions, there has been an almost steady 
decline in the enrollment in most church schools, and a generation of 
church members has arisen to whom such words as conversion, the new 
birth, and salvation are not only alien, but incomprehensible, and some¬ 
times even abhorrent. 

Only in the churches with a more conservative, orthodox, or funda¬ 
mentalist theology, or with a unique theory of revelation—such as the 
Latter Day Saints or the Christian Scientists—has religious education 
remained vitally alive. We may sum up the theory of such churches under 
the head, “authoritarian.” Then it might be said, in a broad way, that 
the underlying struggle of religious education in the present is between 
authoritarianism and naturalism, with the most successful religious results 
in the camp of the authoritarians and the numerical majority in the 
hands of the naturalists. This, of course, does not mean that the majority 
of the Protestant churches have adopted the philosophy of naturalism; it 
means, rather, that more or less unconsciously, the leaders of Protestant 
religious education have followed the trends in secular education. When 
the idealistic theories of William T. Harris ceased to govern educational 
thought, and the naturalistic instrumentalism of John Dewey became 
America’s educational polestar, it was almost inevitable that religious 
education should experience some influences from the change. There is no 
doubt that many of the methods introduced under Dewey’s inspiration 
have been sound and wholesome. But the more humane, democratic, and 
psychologically sound atmosphere of our schools today no more proves 
the truth of Dewey’s naturalism than the religious vitality of authori¬ 
tarians proves the truth of fundamentalism or Mormonism or Christian 
Science. Religious success cannot be measured by secular success. Neither 
numbers nor power, neither good methods nor vitality, is a sign of reli¬ 
gious success. There is religious success only where there is increasing 
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devotion to God; and there is Christian success only where Christ is 
known and honored. Devotion to God and to Christ means devotion to 
truth. Authoritarians emphasize devotion to God and Christ at the expense 
of free search for truth. Naturalists avow a free search for truth, but 
rarely devote serious thought to God or to Christ as possible objects 
of faith and sources of religious experience. 

The current tension cannot continue. Changes are in the air. One 
sign that the crisis is recognized is the increasing emphasis in theological 
schools on clinical training, psychotherapeutic methods, and counseling. 
But as wise leaders in this movement have pointed out, such methods may 
easily fail to produce religious results unless very wisely applied; any¬ 
one familiar with the problems of work in guidance knows how much harm 
can be done by unskilled counseling. More fundamental cures must be 
found for our ills than are provided by the most expert psychological 
means for dealing with the failures of our basic religious training. That 
our universities recognize this need is indicated by the recently established 
or proposed departments of religion in Princeton, Dartmouth, Yale, and 
Boston University, as well as by long existing departments in a large 
number of other institutions all over the country. 

Educators and religious leaders are aware of the need. I predict that 
the next ten years will be a period of ferment and rethinking in religious 
education; that every group will lose something of the partisan smugness 
that has haunted much discussion of these problems in the past; and that 
a more Christian and a more liberal religious education will arise. In it, 
the best results of psychology will continue to be applied; but the pupil- 
centred curriculum will be modified so as to lay less stress on the child 
as he is, and more on his possibilities. In the new religious education 
there will be more use of the results of the critical study of the Bible, 
more emphasis on the relation of the soul to God, and on its conse¬ 
quences for individual and social conduct, and a renewal of the long 
neglected idea of definite Christian commitment by a personal decision 
as a normal and necessary turning point in life. Thus, I predict, whole¬ 
some and valid elements from both authoritarian and naturalistic thought 
will contribute to a new day in religious education. 

It may be that all of these predictions are to be proved false by the 
actual events that will occur. It may be that they represent wishful think¬ 
ing. But whatever their defects, they are sincerely offered as hints of 
directions that may be taken, accompanied by a faint hope that they may 
exert some slight influence on events through a few readers who may 
"will to believe. ,, This day, awed by the overwhelming power of atomic 
bombs, calls for religious thought as mature and as powerful in the field 
of spiritual motivation as is the thought of scientific atom-splitters in 
the field of physical energy. 
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L eibniz taught that this world is the 
best possible one. Voltaire, on read¬ 
ing Leibniz, wrote a book called Can- 
dide , in which he observed that certain in¬ 
efficient admirals in this best of possible 
worlds had been executed wdth the avowed 
purpose of encouraging the others. Voltaire 
entertained the odd opinion that better 
ways of encouraging the survivors might 
have been found than that of shooting half 
of all the admirals on hand. He did not 
admire the purge, which has since become 
gruesomely popular. 

Leibniz, however, had not tried to prove 
that all men are morally perfect. He had 
recognized human sin, and had declined to 
blame God for it. He had insisted that 
neither God's foreknowledge nor the pre- 
established harmony that God planned 
among all the monads in any way involved 
him in responsibility for human sin. 
Knowledge does not cause the event known, 
whether the knowledge be before, after, or 
during the event. God is no more respon¬ 
sible for our future sins which he fore¬ 
knows than he is for our past sins which he 
remembers in his post-knowledge. 

The point, then, was not that in the best 
of possible worlds everything is perfect. 
He did not even try to show that the world 
as a whole is perfect. All he meant to as¬ 
sert was that this is the best possible world 
or—to use one of his neat and exact coin¬ 
ages—the best of compossible worlds. That 
is, this world is the best combination of the 
elements that must enter into any world. 

He had no trace of the heartless disre¬ 
gard for human suffering that William 
James ascribes to him; what moved Leib¬ 
niz was, rather, a strong desire to take God 
seriously and logically. A God, he rea¬ 
soned, will always do the best that can be 
done. Leibniz was naively astonished at 


people “who believe that God only half ob¬ 
serves [the rules of wisdom] . . . and does 
not choose the best." He can hardly con¬ 
ceive “that there are authors who hold that 
God could do better ." 1 The view of those 
“authors" impugns the divine goodness; 
if God’s wisdom knows the best, Leibniz 
reasons that God’s good will must always 
choose it. 

These reasonings of Leibniz are quite 
irrelevant to much of our modern intel¬ 
lectual life. Faith in the best possible is 
not of the slightest importance to the science 
of physics, for example, except in a highly 
restricted sense. Physics, of course, is a 
theory of motion, and should indeed be the 
best possible—the most accurate, most em¬ 
pirical, best tested—theory that it is pos¬ 
sible to formulate. But physics contains no 
propositions about the best possible char¬ 
acter, the best possible beauty, or the best 
possible worship. The best possible, in 
Leibniz’s sense of the most valuable or 
the noblest, is also quite irrelevant to chem¬ 
istry and astronomy, and even to history, 
anthropology, sociology, economics, and 
psychology. All that descriptive sciences 
require is the best possible exposition of 
their facts. When a pure scientist talks 
about physics or history, he omits all words 
about better or worse; when he talks about 
better or worse he speaks as a philosopher 
or a man of religious faith or a moralist. 
No man can afford to spend his whole life 
as an objective scientist, forgetting that 
he is an individual person to whom values 
are important, as well as a member of the 
human race, whose destiny at present is 
trembling in the balance. 

In every human soul there is something 
of Leibniz—something of yearning and 


1 Theodicee , par. 43. 
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faith. We all dream of a better world. 
There is, we are sure in our highest 
moments, a best that is really possible. Faith 
in a possible best as well as a best possible 
is the guiding star of the true statesman, 
as well as of prophet and poet. It is not 
merely an idealist like Plato who makes the 
Good the foundation of the state; the Magna 
Charta, the Compact in the Mayflower, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu¬ 
tions of the United States, of China, of 
Mexico, of Russia, and of many other lands, 
are witnesses that builders of society have 
dreamed of the best. No dream has been 
wholly fulfilled. Some dreams, like that of 
the Treaty of Versailles, turn out to be 
nightmares. Men keep on dreaming. 

The great men who make and mold states, 
however, would be nothing but dreamers 
without the co-operation of millions of citi¬ 
zens who also seek for the best possible— 
as workers, as voters, as soldiers, as pacifists, 
as home-makers and builders. The ideal of 
the best possible concerns every human 
being who cares about the future of human¬ 
ity, no matter what his specialized inter¬ 
ests may be. The interpretation and appli¬ 
cation of that ideal is the special business 
of educators, in particular of religious edu¬ 
cators. It would be hard to state the pur¬ 
pose of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors more exactly than to define it as 
a better understanding of the best possible 
world, and a more active participation in 
its realization. Teachers of religion are 
teachers of devotion to the best. 

A skeptical objector might here urge that, 
if God has already made this the best of 
possible worlds, there is no special point in 
the efforts of teachers to improve such a 
world. A perfect circle cannot be made 
more circular; efforts to improve it result 
only in distortion. But who told the objec¬ 
tor that the best of possible worlds is a fin¬ 
ished world, with no goals for activity and 
no possibility of improvement ? Who 
thinks that today’s best possible is the same 
as tomorrow’s best? The best world is a 
world in which there are inexhaustible 


tasks, with always more to do. In a world 
of change today’s situation and tomorrow’s 
are different; for that reason, today’s best 
and tomorrow’s best will always be differ¬ 
ent. The skeptic can thus be shown to 
have a false idea of what is meant by the 
best possible. 

The Law of the Best Possible, for all 
moral beings—for God and for man alike 
—must take actual possibility as well as log¬ 
ical conceivability into account. Then it 
would read: All persons ought to will the 
best possible values in every situation. What 
is best for one situation will not be the best 
for another; but everywhere and always the 
law holds. Believers in a good God hold 
the faith that God and men alike are moral¬ 
ly bound by this law. 

The ideal of the best possible is relatively 
modest in comparison with the ideal of ab¬ 
solute and complete perfection; but even 
this modest ideal, this second best, this 
compromise With the brute facts of the hu¬ 
man and the cosmic situation, has in it 
man’s disturbing aspiration for the best. 
The Law of the Best Possible, after all, is 
not chiefly a law of compromise; it is a 
law of struggle and yearning. Do not ac¬ 
cent the best possible, but rather the best 
possible. Bestness is its meaning and sting. 
Is this law indeed the true law of man’s 
soul and of man’s God? Is it the supreme 
law of the universe? 

I 

The world today squarely challenges the 
best possible. The War is man’s revolt 
against the best. Not the best, not the tru¬ 
est, the noblest, the most honorable, the 
fairest, but the strongest and most destruc¬ 
tive is what war needs. Ideologies which 
repudiate all that Jewish and Christian faith 
holds dear engender and sustain the spirit 
of aggressive warfare; and, regardless of 
ideologies, war threatens the very existence 
of values at any level both by destroying 
persons in whom alone the good can be 
realized and by menacing the ordered so¬ 
ciety and the institutions which support 
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and cultivate values. The stern reality of 
war makes the pursuit of the best possible 
seem almost Utopian. 

Wherever man's problems are too great 
for his powers, man despairs. The present 
War is both an effect and a cause of despair. 
Because Central Europe despaired, it 
turned to Fascism and Nazism; and because 
Fascism and Nazism have thought to con¬ 
quer despair by war, they have plunged the 
whole Continent into despair. Despair 
leads to desperation; desperation leads to 
disintegration. Man rushes on this down¬ 
ward path because he loses sight of the vi¬ 
sion of the best and thinks only of his dire 
predicament, like the man with the muck¬ 
rake in Pilgrim's Progress. He who de¬ 
spairs will not pursue the best possible be¬ 
cause he feels that he cannot; he feels that 
the so-called best and those who talked 
about it have deceived him and left him to 
suffer. 

War is a realistic challenge to the best 
possible. Despair is an emotional challenge 
to it. Pessimism is a more calculating and 
intellectual challenge to the best. The pes¬ 
simist is one who has observed and tested 
life and concludes that the best that is possi¬ 
ble is not good, or at least is not good 
enough. There is so much pain, ennui, 
frustration, injustice, and chaos in the world 
that the few joys of life are fleeting and de¬ 
ceptive. Pessimism about the cosmos takes 
the form of atheism, although not all atheists 
are pessimists. The atheist has lost faith in 
the eternal power of the best possible as a 
redeeming reality beyond man. He has lost 
his grip on a transcendent God as control¬ 
ling man and nature and also on the imma¬ 
nence in man of any power not himself 
that makes for righteousness. 

Pessimism about man and the world may, 
however, come clothed in the garb of faith 
in the divine sovereignty. Man is a sin¬ 
ner, both original and actual, desperately 
wicked; he is a worm of the dust; there 
is no health in him: nature is under a curse. 
As Paul Althaus remarked in a lecture on 


“Protestant Ethics" in Berlin in 1930, man's 
best, even his complete obedience to the 
Kantian ethics, may be utterly evil in God's 
eyes. Further, what man thinks is his 
worst, his complete disobedience to Kant's 
ethics, may be quite acceptable in the eyes 
of God. There has always been a strange 
power in this faith that rests, as truly as 
does Bertrand Russell's, on the firm founda¬ 
tion of unyielding despair. In Hitler days, 
such faith is doubtless welcome to some 
Nazi theologians, like Althaus. It may help 
them accommodate to human evil. In less 
extravagant terms it seems to some Ameri¬ 
cans to be a realistic picture of man's plight 
and the source of his redemption. At its 
best, this faith rescues its confidence in a 
transcendent God by abandoning all confi¬ 
dence in his immanence in the human world. 
If atheism loses all contact with God, this 
exaggerated emphasis on divine sovereignty 
has lost its living grip on God’s immanence 
in experience and on God's fatherhood. 
When these are imperiled, what is left of 
the faith by which Jesus lived ? 

As a corollary of this excessive stress on 
divine sovereignty there comes an excess of 
pessimistic humility about man. Pride is 
thought of as the worst sin, and sin is 
regarded with almost morbid horror. This 
excess of humility is a further challenge 
to human aspiration to the best possible. 
If man is as utterly insignificant in the pres¬ 
ence of God as some believe, if sin infects 
and penetrates his whole being, there is 
hardly left to him a shred of self-respect 
which will allow him to say, “I will arise 
and go to my Father." The revived doc¬ 
trine of total depravity means that man’s 
very longing for the best possible is con¬ 
demned from the start as the sinful desire 
of a sinful creature. The sense of man’s 
sonship to God, the sense of the infinite 
value of every soul, is lost and shrouded in 
theological fog. 

Along with war, despair, and pessimism 
there is today a strong current of irration¬ 
alism. Reason is challenged from many 
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quarters. Some empiricists view reason 
as static and abstract. Some theologians 
view it as a sinfully proud revolt against 
divine revelation. Some political leaders 
view it as contemptibly weak. This irra¬ 
tionalism results in part from a failure to 
be clear about what reason is. If reason be 
identified with formal logic, much of what 
the irrationalists say is true. Formal logic 
is static and abstract; to rely on it entirely 
is foolish, if not quite sinfully proud; and 
by itself it certainly is weak, although 
irrefutable. But if reason be what Plato 
and Hegel thought it to be, it is the mind’s 
synoptic view of the whole of its world. 
Irrationalists forget that it is the work of 
reason to consider every element in experi¬ 
ence, no matter how wild or chaotic it may 
be and to assign it to its place in the whole. 
Only a hopelessly irrational person would 
leave out of account the experiences to 
which the irrationalists appeal. The hope¬ 
less irrationalist is the one who has some 
experience of which he refuses to take ac¬ 
count; he refuses to relate it to anything 
else. The irrationalist has lost his grip on 
reason because he previously lost his grip 
on the unity of his mind and the relatedness 
of everything in it. As irrationalist, he 
doubts that there is any meaning to the best 
possible. 

All of these challenges to faith in the best 
may be traced to two sources: failure of 
love and failure of reason. The failure of 
love is especially revealed in the loss of the 
sense of divine immanence, divine Father¬ 
hood, and human sonship. The failure 
of reason is evident in war, despair, pessi¬ 
mism and irrationalism. Who knows but 
what love and reason are more nearly iden¬ 
tified than we thought? Love without rea¬ 
son is irresponsible, passionate, wild, dog¬ 
matic. Reason without love betrays itself 
because it does not take into account the 
highest possibilities of human nature. Love 
is not divine recklessness nor is reason cal¬ 
culating prudence. Love that does not 
love truth is not love; and reason that does 


not tell the truth about love is not reason. 
At all events, he who is devoted to the best 
possible is committed to love and to reason, 
one and indivisible. 

II 

Having considered today’s challenge to 
the best possible, let us cast a brief pro¬ 
phetic glance at tomorrow’s challenge. The 
war will end, and what we call peace will 
ensue. We must cope with peace. We can¬ 
not cope with it by means of war or despair 
or pessimism, whether that pessimism arises 
from denial of God or from exaggeration of 
God’s sovereignty or from a humility that 
belittles man; nor can irrationalism cope 
with peace. These challenges to the best 
possible are challenges to the elementary 
conditions of human living and of human 
self-respect. 

When peace comes, what then ? One thing 
is sure. After eighteen-year-olders have 
served in the armed forces, an unsettled 
world will be flooded with returning sol¬ 
diers who have been cheated of an education 
and of a start in normal living. They will 
be old before their time, and they will be 
the most illiterate generation spiritually 
and culturally that America has known. 
Such education as they have been allowed 
will have been education for death; they 
will have been permitted only the scientific 
knowledge that is essential for manipulation 
of the engines of destruction. They will be 
ripe for any propaganda that hits their 
fancy. Special interests will play on them. 
Unless those whose interest is in the com¬ 
mon welfare and the good life are super¬ 
humanly effective in the re-education and 
nloral rehabilitation of these millions of 
men and women, America and the world 
will then be facing a future sorrier than war 
itself. 

Spiritually illiterate though millions will 
be, they will indeed come back technically 
skilled. While this is a dangerous situa¬ 
tion, it is also a hopeful one. David E. 
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Lilienthal of the T V A has recently said 
that his task was to get his experts to work 
together. Each expert was sure his ap¬ 
proach was the best; economist, anthropol¬ 
ogist, social worker, geologist, engineer, 
churchman—each felt that his way was the 
only way to redeem the Tennessee Valley. 
Mr. Lilienthal was almost in despair at this 
Babel of experts, until he discovered that 
technical efforts can be unified if they spring 
from “a strong enough, exciting enough, 
unifying idea.” This experience of Mr. Lil- 
ienthal’s is itself exciting; but it needs to 
be checked by a further insight. It is not 
enough for human welfare that an idea be 
strong and exciting. The “National So¬ 
cialist World View” has those very merits. 
More is needed. The unifying idea should 
also be a true idea; and among true ideas, 
the best possible. If our educational and 
religious leadership can present an ideal on 
this level, the returning soldiers will re¬ 
spond. They will know the world's need 
more keenly than we. But if religion has no 
more to offer than turkey suppers, Sunday 
rriovies and dances, and money-making de¬ 
vices, then the soldiers will turn away from 
religion in disgust, however good turkey 
may taste. Likewise they will turn away 
from a religion that rests on obscure theo¬ 
logical technicalities which cannot readily 
be translated into effective and generous 
living. 

Ill 

There are two words of great weight in 
the New Testament— Logos and Agape , 
“the Word” and “Love.” Logos is the 
word from which we derive logic; and to the 
Greek mind, Logos meant reason, or reason¬ 
able expression. The function of a word is 
to convey meaning. Talleyrand's quip that 
language is the art of concealing thought 
by means of words may have its application 
to the view of the Word held by theologians 
of irrationalism, under the influence of the 
passionate Kierkegaard; but such twists and 
subtleties were foreign to the Greek mind 


and to Biblical writers. When the Logos 
became flesh, it was the reason of God and 
the light of God, the glory and grace that 
come from truth. Agape is Christian love, 
love sacred, not profane; unselfish, sacrifi¬ 
cial redeeming love, greater than faith and 
greater than hope. The heart of the inter¬ 
pretation of God by New Testament writers 
is the Johannine teaching that God is the 
eternal Father in whom Logos and Agape 
are one. “God so loved the world that he 
gave his...Son;” the Son is the Logos . The 
Logos was in God and the Logos was God; 
and God is Agape. The Christian teaching 
is that the best possible being in the universe 
is compounded of reason and of love. Chris¬ 
tianity thus is in essence an affirmation that 
Greek philosophy was as truly a revelation 
of God as was Hosea's prophetic insight. It 
is just as appropriate that philosophy and 
science should be an expression of Chris¬ 
tian civilization as that love should be the 
animating principle of Christian life. With¬ 
out Logos, love is blind; without love, 
Logos is empty. 

Let us first center our thought on the 
best possible world as a world of Logos. 
In a society in which Logos was supreme, 
no unreasonable demands would be made, 
but all reasonable demands would be met. 
In God, Logos is supreme eternally, but 
man is not God. For man, the divine reason 
is an ideal which cannot be completely ful¬ 
filled even when divine aid is constantly 
given and the time of endless life is avail¬ 
able. Nevertheless, the divine Logos is in 
every man. The light shines in darkness. 

Alexander Hamilton wrote in the Fed¬ 
eralist that if men were angels no govern¬ 
ment would be necessary. Perhaps he is 
right, although it would seem that even 
angels would need to exercise their Logos 
on the wisest ways of co-operating. But 
men are not angels, and Hamilton’s asser¬ 
tion is purely academic. Mortimer J. Adler 
in The Commonweal (October io, 1942) 
made a somewhat more realistic observa¬ 
tion. If men were brutes, he said, no gov- 
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ernment would be possible. Men are, in 
fact, neither angels nor brutes; a cool 
observer, however, is much more likely to 
take them for brutes than for angels. But 
the cool observer cannot deny the fact that 
there is government among men; since there 
is, men cannot be wholly brutish. Even 
the worst government gleams with a spark 
of wisdom. 

Man is a rational animal. Despite his 
brute heredity and his brutal sins, he still 
has a mind. This classical view is not 
refuted by the plaintive lines of Jane Tay¬ 
lor : 

Though man a thinking being is defined, 

Few use the grand prerogative of mind; 

How few think justly, of the thinking few! 

How many never think—who think they 
do. 

To say that man is a rational animal is 
not to say that man is always rational. It 
is not even to say that he is ever rational. 
It means only that he can be rational. There 
is in every man a potential thinker, a pos¬ 
sible truth-seeker. The best possible in 
mian will be rational. It will be an exercise 
of Logos, and as such will be a co-operation 
between man’s reason and God’s. 

Since we live in an age in which tradi¬ 
tional definitions are being shattered, it is 
Well to state precisely what we mean by 
reason. Logos, or reason or coherence, 
consists of four commands: (I) Be consis¬ 
tent; (2) Be systematic; (3) Be inclusive; 
and (4) Seek for the best possible. Be con¬ 
sistent is the command of formal logic; it 
is not a maxim of unchangeableness (which 
ought to be a hobgoblin to all kinds of 
minds), but it is simply the condition of all 
intelligibility. Contradiction means noth¬ 
ing ; plus x and minus x together equal zero. 
Be systematic is the command which leads 
us to seek for order, connections, and laws. 
Consistent propositions may be utterly dis¬ 
connected; random statements are not rea¬ 
sonable merely because they do not contra¬ 


dict each other. Reasonable statements co¬ 
here. But we might have consistency and 
order without sufficient knowledge of facts. 
Hence the third rule: Be inclusive. Reason 
is a command to respect the facts and to in¬ 
clude every available fact. “The true,” 
says Hegel, “is the whole.” Long before 
him, Plato had described the philosopher 
as “the synoptic man.” These great men 
were trying to tell us that reason is the obli¬ 
gation to take everything into account—or, 
since we are but men, to take every availa¬ 
ble and relevant fact into account. All sen¬ 
sations, all values, all intuitions, all revela¬ 
tions must be considered and weighed by 
reason. No clever sophistry, no fine-spun 
theory satisfies reason unless and until it is 
checked by the facts. Hence reason is a 
dynamic principle of growth, individual and 
social. The final command, Seek for the 
best possible, might be called the law of ex¬ 
periment, or the law of ideal aspiration, or 
the law of hypothesis. The hypotheses that 
science can try are inexhaustible; the ideal 
possibilities of man’s spiritual nature are 
equally inexhaustible. 

There is, however, one weakness in the 
ordinary view of reason. Since it com¬ 
mands increasing inclusiveness and perpet¬ 
ual search for the best possible, it seems to 
give man no hold for action. There seems 
to be no point in the perpetual progress of 
reason where one can take his stand, for 
better or for worse. There is no clear place 
for commitment, except the commitment to 
criticism of all commitments and to growth 
beyond any commitment once made. 

Man’s dilemma at this point is illus¬ 
trated by the well-known theory of Karl 
Groos’s, according to which man’s life 
is a perpetual tension between the demands 
of theoretical relativism and practical abso¬ 
lutism. Theory is relative; reason is always 
incomplete, seen through a glass darkly. 
No proof is absolute; thought is “an infinite 
task,” as Kant said. Yet action is absolute: 
every act is a definite decision. The prac¬ 
tical is commitment. No honest man can 
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fail to feel the force of both horns in this 
dilemma. What can reconcile the theoreti¬ 
cal conscience with the demands of action ? 

Because reason is restless onward move¬ 
ment, because it seems to stand in the way 
of absolute commitment to God, because 
there is no demand, however sacred, which 
reason does not challenge and criticize, there 
is a long Christian tradition which views 
human reason as sinful pride. This tradi¬ 
tion was never stronger than it is today, 
under the influence of the Barthian theology 
and of Reinhold Niebuhr’s brilliant Gifford 
Lectures. There is some slight Biblical 
basis for the deprecation of reason as pride. 
In Proverbs 3:5 there is the command, 
“Lean not unto thine own understanding. 
This command, however, occurs in the 
wisdom literature, and the same chapter re¬ 
marks : “Happy is the man that findeth wis¬ 
dom and the man that getteth understand¬ 
ing.” The advice against leaning unto one’s 
own understanding, then, is no counsel to 
avoid reason; it is only counsel to avoid 
conceit. “Be not wise in thine own eyes” 
is the voice of reason itself warning me 
against the irrational notion that I have 
now at last solved all the riddles. 

Theologically, the Pauline formula: “The 
peace of God which passeth all understand¬ 
ing” (Philippians 47) has been taken by 
many commentators to mean the essential 
incomprehensibility of the peace which God 
gives. It is, as Luther’s German has it, 
“hoher denn alle Vernunft” (higher than all 
reason). The Greek means literally: “which 
surpasses every thought,” the word for 
thought being nous. This language is doubt¬ 
less one historical source of the idea that 
religious truth is beyond reason, if not con¬ 
trary to reason. Over against this line of 
thought, however, stands the constant ap¬ 
peal of Jesus to experience and to thought. 
Surely Jesus would not ask, “Do not ye yet 
understand?” unless he regarded under¬ 
standing as both possible and praiseworthy. 
His appeal to fruits, his advice not to cast 
pearls before swine, his eagerness to know 


what his disciples thought of him—these 
are typical of the respect of Jesus for obser¬ 
vation, experiment, and judgment. If Jesus 
regarded reason as pride, he could not have 
uttered such ideas as he did. A reasoning 
man may, indeed, be conceited and sinful; 
he may be dogmatic; he may cling to theo¬ 
ries without opening his eyes to experience. 
But in none of these postures is he exhibit¬ 
ing the nature of reason. He is unreason¬ 
ably proud; it is always unreasonable to be 
proud. Reason means humble open-mind¬ 
edness, search for further light, respect for 
the facts of experience. 

In sum, the best possible world is brought 
no nearer by sneers and slurs on reason. 
God’s rule over man is not achieved by 
denaturing man’s intellect. The best pos¬ 
sible world from a Christian standpoint is 
a world in which all men follow Jesus, not 
blindly and unthinkingly, but with the most 
alert and rational intelligence that they can 
possibly exert. The Christian hopes, but not 
sentimentally; he is always ready to give his 
Logos when asked about his hope (1 Pe¬ 
ter 3:15). 

But we have not yet solved the problem of 
commitment. The dilemma, commitment or 
rationality, still remains to haunt the soul. 
When we are committed, the problem is 
solved, thinking stops and action begins. 
Must all action for the best possible world 
be carried out by persons sustained by ideals 
about which they have ceased to reason? 
Hocking’s principle of alternation might be 
applied here, but it would be only as a stop¬ 
gap. If sometimes we act on our commit¬ 
ments, and sometimes we think, then there 
remains the dire possibility that we might, 
on the thought-swing of the pendulum, criti¬ 
cize our commitments and alter our allegi¬ 
ance. Then no commitment is absolute. 
Is this the last word? Is there no commit¬ 
ment that will stand the test of reason? Is 
there no secure foundation for the best pos¬ 
sible world? 

If we listen to the Christian message we 
do indeed discover that reconciliation. The 
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Christian commitment is to Logos and 
Agape —to reason and to love. It is obvious 
that no reason can ever be found to shake 
the soul’s commitment to reason. Any pre¬ 
tended reason that led away from reason 
would still be relying on reason for its own 
betrayal. The soul that abandons reason for 
no reason is abandoning every ground for 
any commitment to anything but chaos and 
dark night. Commitment to reason can be 
and should be absolute. But this is not the 
whole story. Reason is always the act of a 
person. Commitment to reason is commit¬ 
ment to personality. If reason is more than 
formal, as we have shown that it is, then 
commitment to personality is more than for¬ 
mal. Thus reason commands a commitment 
to personality that is very close to Christian 
Agape . The abstract principles of logic 
would, to be sure, never reveal or lead to 
love. But a concrete and inclusive reason 
that is based on observation of the highest 
potentialities of persons leads to love as the 
most reasonable and best possible expres¬ 
sion of human life. It is true that the poten¬ 
tiality of sacrificial, co-operative, redeeming 
love in man and in God is open to observa¬ 
tion only because God has revealed it; but 
this potentiality is a normal characteristic 
of all the material with which reason has 
to deal. Man’s reason would be empty 
indeed if God did not create and reveal; 
in fact, man and his reason would have no 
being at all apart from God. Hence love to 
God and to man is the most reasonable 
expression of man’s nature. Commitment 
to love may be as absolute as commitment 
to reason. The two commitments are ideally 
inseparable; they are perhaps ultimately 
one; and they certainly are higher than are 
any transitory commitments to any partic¬ 
ular theory or dogma or stage of develop¬ 
ment of reason or of love. The best pos¬ 
sible world thus has secure foundations in 
absolute commitments which are compatible 
with, nay require, growth. We are now 
ready to consider, even if briefly, the nature 
of the commitment to love. 


IV 

The best possible world is an order of 
Logos and Agape. We have inquired into 
the nature of Logos as rationality and have 
seen that it discovers, reveals, and involves 
love. If the best possible world is rational, 
the best possible world is also co-operative. 

There are certain senses in which the 
universe is plainly co-operative. All things 
constitute an interacting system. What¬ 
ever acts on anything, acts on everything. 
The remote effects of trivial acts may not be 
noticeable to any human observer, or mea¬ 
surable by the most delicate instruments; 
but every difference anywhere makes some 
difference everywhere. The light of Betel- 
geuse is seen on the earth. Everywhere 
there is action, reaction, and interaction. 
This is true of the relations of things and 
also of persons. Wherever there is a stim¬ 
ulus there is some sort of response. For 
example, no person can be in the presence 
of another person without there being an 
interaction between them which takes the 
form of what we call social consciousness. 

Universal interaction, however, is not ex¬ 
actly what is meant by co-operation, cer¬ 
tainly not what is meant by Christian love, 
although co-operation and Agape are both 
forms of interaction. Co-operation differs 
from other forms of interaction in that it 
is interaction consciously directed at the 
production of values (often of shared val¬ 
ues) w*hich contribute to the welfare, or at 
least to the supposed welfare, of the co- 
operators. The language just used leads 
to a further distinction between co-opera¬ 
tion and Agape. Agape is that kind of will 
to co-operation which contributes whole¬ 
heartedly to the true welfare of all con¬ 
cerned ; it is a will which is constant re¬ 
gardless of whether there is a co-operative 
response from '’all concerned” or not. God 
loves sinners; and his love to them is his 
whole-hearted will that they should respond 
with Agape. 

Co-operative, whole-hearted, universal 
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love is the prime condition of the realiza¬ 
tion of the best possible world. It is also 
the prime condition for the realization of 
rational order among persons. Persons who 
do not love have an irrational view of the 
possibilities of their own natures, of the 
conditions under which shared values can 
be produced, and of the elementary law of 
self-preservation. He who seeks self-pres¬ 
ervation without love never realizes his own 
powers to their fullest extent, and, by his 
attitude, he arouses the hostility of others, 
who not only will refuse to co-operate with 
him in producing goods that can be pro¬ 
duced only by co-operative effort, but who 
may be led to attack and destroy him. Love, 
as Drummond said, is “the greatest thing 
in the world.” Love is the law of life. 

Yet love is not the actual law of all life. 
“Nature, red in tooth and claw with ravine, 
shrieks against our creed.” The struggle 
for survival shrieks. Man's inhumanity to 
man shrieks; racial hatreds, economic ex¬ 
ploitations, wars shriek, in a chorus of 
“realistic” protest against reason and love. 
No, not a chorus, but a discord and a jang¬ 
ling babel. No one can deny these facts or 
minimize them. It is hard to tell whether 
man’s selfishness or his indifference is the 
greater foe to love; whether his competitive 
aggression or his spiritual inertia breeds 
more hate and evil. 

Do these black facts make it doubtful 
whether the best possible world is a world 
of reason and love? Is the best possible 
world only what may be left after unrea¬ 
son and hate have extorted their full toll? 
Is reason only a tool of devils who torment 
humanity by giving it exact science for the 
purpose of exact destruction? Or is such 
use of reason a betrayal of reason because it 
is a betrayal of love? 

A moment of reflection will shed some 
light on this problem. In the first place, 
no quantity of evil could turn evil into good. 
If evil were to triumph, the ironic result 
would be that the worst possible and the 
best possible would be identical, and the 


best possible would not be good. The best 
possible is good if, and only if, the power 
of love actually is supreme in it. In the 
second place, as a matter of fact, the evil 
of the world has not come anywhere near 
to destroying either the reality of love or 
its validity as man’s highest ideal and as 
God’s supreme purpose. The more hatred 
and brutal ruthlessness flame up in the 
world, the more clearly does the light of love 
shine in millions of hearts. The more love is 
attacked and imperiled, the more evident is 
the value of love, the need of it, and the 
longing for it. In the third place, the prin¬ 
ciple of love is the insight of the greatest 
religious leaders of humanity. In the ancient 
Bhagavad Gita we read: “He who hates 
no creature and is friendly and loving to¬ 
wards all...is dear to the divine.” Hosea rose 
to a noble view of love. Confucius grasped 
it, if in a somewhat formal and negative 
way. Buddha saw it more clearly when 
he said that hatred is not appeased by ha¬ 
tred, but by love. Jesus thought and lived 
the Golden Rule, the highest form of the 
law of love. His followers, Paul and the 
Johannine writer, said that “the greatest 
of these is love,” and that “God is love.” 

What the sinful and war-mad world 
proves is not that love is impossible or, 
much less, that love is evil. What it proves, 
positively, is that love is more difficult than 
we knew—more difficult than war and more 
difficult than any “peace” we have had. Just 
as reason is rigorous discipline and never 
happens of itself, but only by great effort, 
so love, as an effective will for co-operation, 
requires knowledge, sympathy, understand¬ 
ing, sacrifice, and unspeakable patience. This 
is what the cross of Christ means, that love 
is costly. Yet we have supposed that it was 
costly only to God and not to man, that 
“Jesus paid it all” and we have nothing 
more to pay, and that humanity has only 
to accept the free gift of grace. Such theo¬ 
logical abstractions have led critics like 
Nietzsche to suppose that Christianity is 
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weak and slavish. The nature of love, the 
conditions of its attainment, and its alliance 
with reason, should have taught us the les¬ 
son of the cross, that love is an ideal higher, 
harder, costlier, more heroic than the ideal 
of Superman. We shall have the best pos¬ 
sible world, the world of reasonable love, 


as soon as we are willing to pay the price 
of justice, sacrifice, and co-operation. Love 
alone can conquer the strife of men, as love 
alone can conquer the strife of reason be¬ 
tween its theoretical and its practical inter¬ 
ests. Logos and Agape, reason and love, 
one and indivisible, are the constitutional 
law of the best possible world. 


Birds in Lime-Twiggs 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman 

I 

S PEAKERS (including conversationalists), writers, editors, and the 
like, are users of words. Hearers, fellow conversationalists, and 
and readers, presumably understand words. There are givers and 
receivers of words 5 but it is often more blessed to give than to receive 
because receivers often do not know, and cannot learn from Noah Webster, 
or other standard sources, what givers mean by their gifts. Words are 
frequently ambiguous, nonsensical, or whatever one cares to call them. 

While reflecting on these semantic considerations, I was led by coin¬ 
cidence to Thomas Hobbes’s Leviathan in the Everyman Library. On 
page 15 my eyes fell on the following passage: 

A man that seeketh precise truth had need to remember what every name he 
Uses stands for; and to place it accordingly; or else he will find himselfe entangled 
!h words, as a bird in lime-twiggs; the more he struggles, the more belimed. 

“A bird in lime-twiggs,” good. But, after all, what are “lime-twiggs”? 
Twigs (to modernize Hobbes) sprinkled with lime juice or sprayed with 
limewater? No, no! Here we are already belimed. The Shorter Oxford 
(to which one goes for British usage) tells us that lime-twigs are “twigs 
smeared with birdlime.” And (to follow on to the bitter end) birdlime 
is “a glutinous substance spread upon twigs, by which birds may be caught 
and held fast.” With Oxford aid, we now can see what Hobbes meant. 
He meant that readers struggle helplessly with nonsense when a glutinous 
substance is spread upon words, by which readers may be caught and held 
fast. “Birds in lime-twiggs” cannot fly. Readers caught in glutinous 
words cannot think. They can neither fly nor flee; for if they throw down 
the book in disgust, the glutinous word will hound them. They may meet 
it again, in lectures or newspapers, or even on the radio; “on the land, on 
the sea, in the air,” the “lime-twigg” goes with them. They cannot escape. 

One cause of this situation, the learned say, is the sheer ignorance 
of the reading public. Technical terms have a clear and precise meaning, 
which can always be discovered by consulting a technical source. If the 
untrained reader tries to guess what a technical term means, or supposes 
that the physicist means by energy or work exactly what the athlete and 
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laborer mean by energy or work, then he will fail in physics. Physicists, 
chemists and physicians have done very well in training the public to accept 
most technical terms in technical senses (except for “relativity”—what 
crimes have been committed in thy name!). 

“Sulfanilamide” (either “f” or “ph”) does not appear either in my 
Oxford nor in my Webster; it is a highly technical term which only spe¬ 
cialists can define, but no one spreads glutinous substances upon it to catch 
birds, and no confusion arises in its use (except about its spelling). Like¬ 
wise the mathematician had done well in training the public to accept his 
terms; when he says “calculus” no one thinks he means a gallstone. 

But when we come to the fields of philosophy, religion and theology 
(omitting politics, economics, psychology and sociology), it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the situation is different—that is to say, much worse. 

Even the technical terms used by scholars in philosophy and religion 
are too often mere “lime-twiggs.” Usually scholars will at some point 
define their terms, but often the definition is obscure, or if clear, is not 
consistently held to by its author. An example of obscurity is “totally 
other” as applied to God by German (and some American) writers. If 
the expression means merely that no part of the human being is any part 
of the divine, then we have a clear idea of total otherness in being. But 
if it means that no property or quality of man resembles any property 
or quality of God, then God is so totally other that he cannot know or 
think or feel, cannot apprehend space or time, cannot be good or beautiful, 
cannot purpose, and cannot love. It is hard to see how a “totally other” 
God could even have any being. An example of inconsistency is Kant’s 
use of “transcendental.” He tells us clearly that the word refers to an 
investigation of the a priori principles of the world of experience. He 
says that “transcendent” means what lies beyond all possible experience. 
And yet he frequently uses “transcendental” to mean “transcendent.” The 
birds flutter in vain, caught in this “lime-twigg.” 

The scholars have some defense, it is true. Their definitions are not 
always obscure or inconsistent, and it is practically impossible to define a 
term every time it is used. Technical terms are timesavers for those who 
know their meaning and can use them aptly. The use of familiar, everyday 
words in place of the technical ones may create the illusion of understanding, 
when in fact the thought is as inaccurate as many of Will Durant’s state¬ 
ments are. The problem of the scholar is indeed difficult. Shall he use 
technical terms in “popular” writing? If he does, is he obligated to define 
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them whenever he uses them? How can he know the education of his 
readers, so as to be sure just what level of popularity to strike? Lord 
Thomas Babington Macaulay is said to have laid his success to the habit 
of assuming that his readers knew nothing} but even he mentions Lars 
Porsena of Clusium without letting the reader know where Clusium is. 
1 At this point someone should blurt out an uncomfortable truth, 
namely, that the real trouble with many of our philosophical and religious 
I thinkers is that they do not always themselves know clearly what they 
I mean. Hence their readers must find them unclear. Some, indeed, make 
a virtue of unclarity, protesting that the problems are so vast, reality so 
j intertwined, and man’s mind so tiny, that we cannot expect to set forth 
the nature of the universe with neatness and despatch. True. But some 
of us wonder whether vagueness and confusion are more helpful to our 
soul’s salvation than is clear definition. 

One great merit of the scholastic philosophy is that every term used 
is used with exact precision. Scholasticism may not encourage free in¬ 
vestigation, but every scholastic knows where he stands. He may not 
invent any new definitions, but at least he can remember and apply the 
standard ones. All praise to him for that! Many nonscholastic definitions 
remind us of Bowne’s plea to sterilize our intellectual instruments. 

Now let us take samples of the semantic chaos, remembering that some 
of it may be due to fertile originality, some to confusion of thought, and 
some to pure ignorance (such as the confusion of disinterestedness with 
lack of interest). We’ll hew to the line, let the chips fall where they may. 

Suppose we start with the word “theism.” For many, theism is 
a good word} they do not want to be called by the bad name atheists, and 
so they define theism in a way to include themselves. Thus we hear of 
; naturalistic theism. 1 Historically, theism has always meant belief in a 
: conscious, personal Godj but naturalistic theism means that an unconscious, 
' impersonal order of nature somehow supports values. This is an odd new 
theism. For others, theism is a bad word. It designates the idea that a 
man may reasonably believe in God without relying on supernatural 
revelation} and some believers in supernatural revelation contemplate 
this prospect with dread. They feel toward it as Schlegel, in his Philosophy 
of History , felt toward Mohammedanism “that so-called pure, but in 
reality shallow, and meaningless, theism.” This idea of calling something 

*In this essay the names of contemporary proponents of views will usually be omitted, in order to 
abstain from what might seem to be invidious personalities. 
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“meaningless” needs to be watched, for to denounce the meaningless is 
very close to denouncing nothing at all. For still others, theism is the 
view of St. Thomas, or of Borden Parker Bowne, or of some contemporary. 

Then there is “humanism.” Unless one specifies exactly what is 
meant, humanism will suggest: (i) the return to the classical interest in 
man during the Renaissance; (2) the pragmatic theism of F. C. S. Schiller; 
(3) the predominantly atheistic interest in human values, called “religious 
humanism” and closely allied to Comte’s “Religion of Humanity”; (4) a 
benevolent and humane interest in man, and (5) the classical theism of 
Paul Elmer More and others, which is almost synonymous with personalism. 
There is a tendency, as soon as a “good” word acquires a “bad” meaning, 
like the third just named, to try to save it by giving it a new good meaning. 

Another jungle of “lime-twiggs” grows out of the words “nature” 
and “naturalistic.” The old popular meaning of “naturalist” is a student 
of the natural sciences, especially of the natural history of animals or 
plants. In literature a naturalist is a twin to that other “lime-twigg,” 
realist. But in philosophy, a naturalist has long been supposed to be much 
the same as a materialist. At any rate, he is one who explains everything 
in terms of Nature. What, then, is Nature? Since Kant, many have 
supposed that Nature is the world of physical phenomena in space and 
time. But moderns will not allow this; mind, they contend (wrongly, I 
believe) is just as much a part of Nature as is matter. Then, if mind is 
a part of Nature, there might be a Divine Mind—an admission which 
hardly any naturalist is willing to make. A distinguished and judicious 
contemporary has written a book on Naturalism in which he tries to prove 
that Naturalism is simply the good name for the good inductive, empirical 
method, but that same contemporary has since relapsed into using naturalism 
as the name for the bad materialistic rejection of God. Naturalistic theism 
comes to mind again. What, minus glutinous substances, is naturalism? 
One writer has set down that he does not know whether I am a naturalist 
or a liberal; another, quite amusingly, is sure that I am a naturalist, 
although my whole lifework has been an attack on naturalism. 

The meaning of naturalism is determined by what it is derived from 
and what it is contrasted with. A naturalist ought to be one who uses 
nature as a principle of explanation. Seeking light, I once asked a nation¬ 
ally famous naturalist for his definition of Nature. He replied that it 
cannot be defined. The answer had a grain of truth in it. We cannot by 
searching find out Nature; Nature is inexhaustible. True. But if nat- 
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uralism is to mean anything, Nature must mean something. The chaotic 
situation was called to the attention of a naturalistic editor, and he called 
on some half-dozen naturalists to write articles defining Nature. The 
results were not consistent; the inconsistency infected not merely doctrinal 
differences, but fundamental definitions. Some naturalists define Nature 
as what the natural sciences are studying. Then when someone asks 
whether their naturalism includes values, ideals and norms, they reply 
enthusiastically in the affirmative. But do the natural sciences give us 
norms of beauty and goodness? If not, there is more to Nature than 
laboratory science reveals. How much more? Some naturalists tells us 
that Nature is simply everything that there is; in which case it is silly to 
talk of naturalism, for it then has no particular first principle or subject 
matter. Others think naturalism is any philosophy that rejects some pet 
view, such as biblical literalism, fundamentalism, or neo-orthodoxy. In 
Oman’s famous book, The Natural and the Supernatural, no clear defini¬ 
tion of Nature or the natural is to be found. If we must hurl epithets, let 
us hurl them barbed with meaning. 

Other well-besmeared “lime-twiggs” are “realism” and “realist.” The 
realist is the good, brave, hearty chap who faces all the facts, dodges none, 
and is especially fond of the evil, ugly, nasty facts that polite society has 
banned from dinner-table discussion. Or, no, the realist is the one who 
believes that universals, like chair and justice, are even more real, perma¬ 
nent, and effective than are particular chairs or particular just acts. No, 
no, wrong again: a realist is one who denies that mind is ultimate in the 
universe, and asserts that all is to be explained as some form of nonmental 
reality (the neorealists explain everything in terms of universals, which 
they deem to be both nonmental and nonphysical). But this won’t do; a 
realist, rather, is one who believes in objective reality, and a religious realist 
is one who believes that there is an objective, personal God, whatever else 
there may or may not be. We find idealistic personalism called personal 
realism, when the writer wants to emphasize the fact that other persons 
than himself are objectively real. (Objective is another “lime-twigg,” 
which is passed by for reasons of caution.) 

“Idealism” and “idealist” are also glutinous substances. The plain 
man thinks of idealism either as noble devotion to ideals, or as sheer 
romantic poppycock. Some philosophers always mean by idealism the fan¬ 
tastic theory of subjectivism, that all reality exists in the mind of the 
knower. This theory has a real name, solipsism; but one who dislikes 
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idealism calls solipsism idealism and thus brings down on the latter the 
scorn which every sound mind feels for the former. Others, when they 
say “idealism” mean the philosophy of Hegel (which they usually mis¬ 
represent: vide Lord Russell on Hegel in Invitation to Learning). Others 
take it to mean any view which makes mind supreme in the universe, so that 
all theism is idealism, just as, a moment ago, theism was religious realism. 
When a manuscript follows inconsistent usages, a good proofreader will r 
write on the margin: “Which do you mean? Make up your mind!” ; 
Unless we are all to land in the madhouse, let us tell each other which 
realism, which idealism, we mean. 

Then there is the “lime-twigg,” “theology.” What is theology? f 
The word means theory of God, and might well mean either thought about 
God based on everyday experience (natural theology), or thought about 
God based on Scripture (revealed theology). In popular writing about 
the subject, however, chaos reigns. Many seem to think that theology 
includes every idea of any sort entertained by a person who believes in God. 
The most offensively glutinous use of the word is by secular writers who 
rejoice in dubbing as theology every piece of wishful thinking, emotional 
prejudice and superstitious gullibility, they happen to find or think they 
find in any writer they dislike. (See “literary” reviews!) 

A great semantic wrong was done by the first person (whether in or 
out of the Bible, I know not), who decided that it was a good idea to use 
the word “sin” for at least three totally different ideas: (i) an act (whether 
voluntary or involuntary) that deviates from the approved mores of a 
groupj (2) a voluntary act in violation of conscience (“to him that knoweth 
to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin”); and (3) an involuntary 
hereditary tendency which makes it difficult or impossible for the soul to 
adhere to the divine norms. The psychological, moral, and social harm j 
that has ensued from entanglement in these dire “lime-twiggs” is greater | 
than most of us realize. But if we were to bring clarity and order into this j 
confusion, whole systems of theology would have to be cast “into the 
flames” for a far better reason than Hume gave for this advice. 

Sin suggests devils and demons, and so we have the “lime-twigg” 
“demons” on our hands. The demonic is a popular conception among 
European thinkers and it has received currency in America, especially from 
European exiles. If we read some of these writers, especially those who 
have been foreign missionaries, we find a clear belief in demons and demonic 
possession, very like that held in New Testament days. The demonic here 
means the work of demons. Whether or not this view is plausible, it is at 
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least clear. Many of the early Christian fathers held to the belief that the 
gods of Greece and Rome were really demons. Schlegel, the nineteenth- 
century romantic Roman Catholic, speaks of the view that apes and Bud¬ 
dhism, for example, are demoniacal creations, imitating the real thing— 
man and Christianity, in these examples. There is a certain dour comfort 
to be extracted from the belief that this war is not the work of man, but 
of demons who possess the souls of men. But if we now turn to one of the 
most influential interpreters of the demonic, we read that “the affirmation 
of the demonic has nothing to do with a mythological or metaphysical 
affirmation of a world of spirits.” Its basic meaning, he explains, is “the 
unity of form-creating and form-destroying strength.” This sounds like 
almost any lively child who builds up and tears down a palace made of 
his blocks. It also corresponds to a deeper experience in man. A writer 
who says demonic, but excludes demons, needs to repeat the exclusion 
very often if his term is to be more than a trap to catch the unwary. But 
even his explanation leaves unclear whether the demonic is misfortune or 
sin; and if sin, in which one of its senses. 

Then there is “existential,” another European “lime-twigg.” We 
are told that we must think existentially. The meaning of this expression 
is most enigmatic. It might mean that only an existing thinker can think 
and that he would do well to think about existence; but nothing so direct 
as this is meant. The term goes back to Kierkegaard, and, as Swenson has 
shown, the “existential dialectic is the instrument of .... a wise man 
in thinking about his own existence.” To think existentially is to think 
concretely, not abstractly; to grasp aesthetic, ethical, and religious values; 
and to move on, for “we cannot afford to remain as we are.” It is the point 
of view of an active participant, facing the future. Passionate decision is 
close to its essence—an “either-or” on the fundamental issues of life. One 
can find this and more in D. F. Swenson’s posthumous book, Something 
About Kierkegaard, and it surely makes sense. 

Unfortunately, however, existentialism fell into other hands. Karl 
Barth first accepted, then rejected, one form of.it Heidegger and Jaspers 
have given it other turns. Avenarius and Mach gave it a totally different 
meaning, namely, a study of the biological value of the pure data of con¬ 
sciousness to the exclusion of what has commonly been regarded as truth. 
Any reader who sees the word “existential” without a clear definition of 
what existential, and whose, is a bird sure to be caught in the “lime-twiggs.” 

There is also the word “spiritual.” For some, the spiritual life means 
the life which is based on a special doctrine of the second blessing and is 
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accompanied by sinless perfection. For some it is chiefly emotional. For 
others, it rests chiefly on a sincere and consistent good will. Yet in its most 
frequent and noblest sense, the spiritual life means man’s highest experience 
of the most Godlike values which he can attain. That is what Plato, Hegel, 
Eucken, and even Santayana, have meant by the spiritual; and it is also 
what Saint Paul had in mind when he depicted the fruits of the Spirit. I 
have recently written a book, called The Spiritual Life , in an effort to 
deglutinize some “lime-twiggs.” I must, however, confess to serious inade¬ 
quacies in the book. On the one hand, it failed to include specifically within 
the spiritual the experiences of mystical communion, or even of prayer. 
On the other hand, its influence seems to have been negligible, for a dis¬ 
tinguished theologian has written me a letter that has just come to hand, 
in which the following words occur: “I have been led to think of the 
word Spiritual’ as an ethically neutral word without any necessary reference 
to value at all—that is related to the Niebuhrian idea of sin as being most 
serious on the spiritual level.” If the spiritual is nonethical and value- 
free, is the term not reduced to the magical and mechanical level where the 
fanatics dwell? Let us make up our minds what we mean by spiritual? 

II 

Somewhat reluctantly, or with great relief, as the case may be, we 
leave the realm of confusion in technical terminology and turn to the 
pleasant meadows of everyday speech where all is supposed to be clear, 
simple, and unambiguous (if you don’t ask many questions). 

There are many tempting by-paths here. One picks up a book by 
a man supposed to be a Christian and he writes about “the larger self.” 
One thinks he means the abundant life, or at least something elevated and 
inspiring. It turns out that the larger self is really the more selfish self 
and so the narrower self. Or one read in the year of grace 1943 this 
sentence in cold type: “In common usage, ‘mysterious frequently means 
sublime.’ ” Of course, in the realm in which words mean what you want 
them to, this is true. In my simple life, I have found plenty of mysteries 
that were sordid, confusing, evil—anything but sublime. But if anyone 
wants to say “mysterious” when he means sublime, he will do so. 

These and other by-paths, with “lime-twiggs” hidden in every rose¬ 
bush, let us eschew. There is one specially glutinous “lime-twigg” on which 
I wish to concentrate attention for the moment—the one little word “life” 
(as, for example, in Religion and Life). Now, what do you mean when 
you say “life”? It seems to be fairly generally agreed among the laity 
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that life is what professors and ministers don’t have any of, and know 
nothing about. But this negative definition, besides being false, is not 
very helpful, unless life is supposed to mean sin and ignorance. In one 
sense, it refers to biological processes of anabolism and catabolism, with 
adjustment of organism to environment. In another, when we say “the 
facts of life,” the sense is even more specifically biological. Then again, 
when we speak of our whole life, we mean the whole of our experience. 
Sometimes life is restricted to our practical or our important experience. 

When a businessman says that a preacher knows nothing of life, he 
means that the preacher never had to face the problems of budget, pay 
roll, priorities, management, and salesmanship (as this businessman thinks). 
“Real life” means excitement, adventure, freedom. Or it means physical 
and mental liveliness, resilience, and brilliance. “That man is full of 
life”—he is vital, with plenty of vim and vigor. 

Rudolf Eucken once made the innocent (?) suggestion that someone 
ought to work out a doctoral dissertation on the definition of “life” in 
Bowne’s philosophy 3 and one might begin with the maxim that “life is 
deeper than logic.” The irreverent might argue that if you dive too deep 
below logic, you drown. Did Bowne mean that there is something in 
“life” that warrants us in believing that sometimes both of two contra¬ 
dictions are true? Or did he simply mean that formal logic without content 
is empty? In any event, was there an explicit meaning in the term “life”? 

The German philosopher, Heinrich Rickert, has noted that “life” is 
a nest of “lime-twiggs,” and he once wrote a book called Die Philosophic 
des Lebens (1920). Anyone who can read German will have many a 
laugh from this book’s hearty denunciations of the vague emotional 
scramble which Rickert finds in the term “life.” He groups together 
Hegel and William James, Benjamin Kidd and Nietzsche, Mach and 
Avenarius, along with many others, as philosophers of “the livingness of 
the lively,” and he will have to be a most rebellious reader who will not 
thirst for definition the next time someone talks about “real life.” Let 
this suffice as an illustration of popular confusion. Have a philosophy of 
life, of course j but also have some idea of how to define it. 

Ill 

In the presence of all these “lime-twiggs,” what is a person to do? 
If he is a reader, will he refuse to read writers who keep their meanings 
glutinous? Or will he read them, and from page to page create the 
definitions which the writer has withheld? If he is a writer, he faces a 
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terrible dilemma. He must either define, or not define, his terms. If he 
defines them, he will be denounced as technical and probably also as dog¬ 
matic. If he does not define them, he will wander about freely, setting 
“lime-twiggs” everywhere, thinking (to misuse a respectable word) in 
vague and chaotic moods, and becoming just as dogmatic as though he had 
set forth his definitions. The definer may be dogmatic, but he sees what 
he is doing. The nondefiner is blindly dogmatic. 

IV 

Suffering sorely from this semantic distress, some have suggested that 
we “get together” and agree on one meaning for every word. Let us not 
say that a good man eats a good meal, because the first “good” is moral 
and the second is physiological. If this is carried to its limit, and we have 
one meaning and one only for each word, it would be less confusing to 
abolish words altogether and substitute symbols or characters, a new 
Chinese. Then we could (perhaps) think with perfect clarity in symbolic 
logic or in characters more numerous and less flexible than the old Chinese. 
Somehow these suggestions do not appeal to common sense. We must 
still use words—and more words than Basic English provides. 

There are a few simple rules that may be of help in deglutinizing 
“Jime-twiggs,” all rules presupposing assiduous use of the dictionary. 

1. If you do not know what a word means, do not use it. 

2. If you know or think you know what it means, tell. 

3. If you think it means nothing, say “Zero, Zero, Zero” (but please 
do not sing, “Johnny Got a Zero”). 

4. If you want to find out what others mean, read carefully and 
watch for their definitions. 

5. If you can’t understand the definitions, ask the writer. Send him 
a letter. It will do him good. 

6. If he didn’t tell the first time, and can’t tell the second time, you 
are entitled to your opinion. 

7. But remember that the freedom, variety and growth of thought 
require many, changing, developing definitions. 

He who keeps these rules will be more likely to know a “lime-twigg” 
when he sees it, and less likely to become a belimed bird with a broken 
pinion. 

Reprinted from Religion in Life— Spring 1944 issue. Copyright by Whitmore and Stone. 
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BOWNE: ETERNALIST OR TEMPORALIST 


E By Edgar Sheffield Brightman 

VERYONE who sat in the classroom where Borden 
Parker Bowne lectured was conscious of being in the 
presence of greatness. His dignity, his sheer power, his compre¬ 
hensive grasp of philosophical issues, and his lucid exposition of 
personalism made him seem almost a superman. As the years 
have passed, few have been the students of Bowne who have 
found reason to believe that the personalism which he expounded 
was fundamentally in error. In fact, the history of philosophy 
and the history of civilization have conspired to bring into high 
relief the intellectual abstraction and the social ruin which ensue 
when the supreme reality and value of personality are not recog¬ 
nized in harmony with Bowne’s basic principles. 

This is not to say that Bowne was perfect and infallible on 
all points. No thinker thinks everything truly and adequately, 
except the Divine Thinker. If the main purpose of this essay is 
to criticize Bowne s thought at an important point, the outcome 
is not to be conceived as a rejection of Bowne, but rather as a 
use of the very methods of criticism which he used and taught 
his students to use. The outcome will, I believe, be a more con¬ 
sistent and a truer form of personalism. 

There are perhaps three main points at which Bowne’s 
thought is open to criticism. His theory of personality does not 
take enough account of psychological facts; his theory of divine 
omnipotence raises serious difficulties regarding the problem of 
good-and-evil; and his theory of time introduces inconsistencies 
into his personalism. Since Bowne’s day, personalists have been 
at work on the first and second of these difficulties. Our attention 
will now be concentrated on the third, Bowne’s theory of time. 

Bowne surely was a personalist, as he put it, "the first of 
the clan bn any thoroughgoing sense.” Yet he was not sufficiently 1 
thorou ghgoing in his theory of time. A personalist should be a 
temr oralist, a believer in the metaphysical reality of personal 
deration. Personality is active, free, purposive. Activity, freedom, 
and purpose all require time, and the time of their realization is 
both real and important. In Bergson and Personal Realism, Ralph 
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1. The writer developed some criticisms of Bowne in an article entitled "A Temporalist View of God” 
(Jour. Rel., 12 [1932], 544-555). The present article will carry these criticisms further. An im¬ 
portant related investigation is Jose A. Franquiz Ventura’s Borden Parker Bowne’s Treatment of the 
Problem of Change and Identity (Rio Picdras, P. R.: The University of Puerto Rico. 1942). 



Tyler Flewelling rightly states that "any definition of personality 
would be incomplete which did not recognize duration as an 
essential element.” (P. 230 ). To be a person is, among other 
things, to experience "real duration.” 

The late David F. Swenson, translator and interpreter of 
Kierkegaard, made an important comment at a meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association some years ago. After hear¬ 
ing a brilliant paper on Spinoza by Morris R. Cohen, Swenson 
remarked that Spinoza’s denial of the reality of time and the 
reduction of all reality to timeless logical relations may, perhaps, 
be true, but at any rate it is inconsistent with Christianity. For 
Christianity, time is real, he added; creation, revelation, incarna¬ 
tion, and redemption are events in time. Similarly, Ernst Cassirer 
has recently said in his posthumous work, The Myth of the State 
(P. 259 ), that "Christian philosophy seems to be fundamentally 
opposed to this abrogation and annihilation of time.” He cites 
the incarnation as an example. Now, no one should use theo¬ 
logical considerations to support a philosophical argument; but 
it is fair to point out that it would not be surprising if a Christian 
philosopher were a temporalist. 

If Bowne saw the basic durational trait of personality and 
the importance of historical time for Christianity, his doctrine of 
time does not make this fact prominent. Indeed, there is a 
marked anti-temporalistic trend in Bowne’s personalism. There 
is a strong eternalistic tradition in philosophy and religion by 
which Bowne was not uninfluenced. According to this tradition, 
the temporal is transitory and relatively unreal; only the eternal 
is changeless and truly real. As Saint Paul puts it in 2 Corinthians 
4 : 18 , "the things that are seen are temporal; but the things that 
are not seen are eternal.” Even Leibniz, for all his stress on the 
activity of monads, allows time only phenomenal reality. For 
Kant, time is only the form of sensibility, having no application 
to things in themselves. Kant develops his eternalisih\ in his 
striking essay, Das Ende alter Dinge. My first teacher of philos¬ 
ophy, Alexander Meiklejohn, expressed an earnest hope t&at 
Kant’s view of immortality was true, because he desired to experi¬ 
ence a personal, but absolutely timeless immortality. 

This tradition comes to sharp expression in one side of 
Bowne’s thought. Time, he teaches, is only phenomenally real; 


it has no ontological reality. Bowne’s timeless ontological reality 
is sister under the skin to Kierkegaard’s "absolute qualitative 
difference between time and eternity.” Timeless eternity is 
indeed "wholly other” than anything that we know as personality. 
One is tempted to ask Bowne: If time has no ontological reality 
and only the eternal is ultimate, how, Dr. Bowne, can you defend 
the thesis of your metaphysical doctrine that being is activity? Is 
there activity that takes no time, neither begins nor ends in time, 
and has no relevance to anything in time? Eternalism saps the 
foundations of activity and divests the immanence of God of any 
clear meaning in history or nature. 

Bowne seems to have been caught between his Kantianism 
and his personalism. Kant, of course, avowed a timeless freedom 
and timeless eternity. The essence of Bowne’s personalism is that 
personality is the concrete synthesis in which the apparent oppo¬ 
sitions of thought find their solution and their unity. Hence 
Bowne should say consistently that personality contains in itself 
both time and the transcendence of time. He should regard it as 
the coherent unity of the temporal and the transtemporal. He 
should have a genuine synthesis of Heraclitus and Parmenides. 
But as Dr. J. A. Franquiz has shown, there is a marked danger, in 
Bowne’s view about God and even about man, of allowing Par¬ 
menides to triumph. Bowne is eager to prove the truth that time 
has no impersonal ontological reality. His polemic zeal tends to 
obscure the more important truth that time has personal onto¬ 
logical reality. Time is essential to personality. 

How did so keen and concrete a thinker as Bowne get him¬ 
self into this fix? He calls himself a transcendental empiricist; but 
his concern to secure for personality the attribute of permanence 
caused his transcendentalism at times to overcome his empiricism. 
In the revised Metaphysics 2 he writes that "the finite intelligence, 
in so far as itt is intelligence, is timeless.” (P. 187). This sentence 
will bear investigation. Bowne, as his readers well know, fre¬ 
quently used tfee term "intelligence” as a synonym for person¬ 
ality. It would, however, not be enlightening to remark that 
personality, in so far as it is personality, is timeless. Hence, it 
seems that intelligence is being used here in some other sense 
than personality. It seems reasonable to suggest that Bowne was 
thinking primarily of the laws of logic when he spoke of the 
timelessness of intelligen ce; and then, by a metabasis eis alios 


genos, supposed that he had said that personality is timeless 
because the logical laws which it apprehends are timeless. If he 
meant only the time-transcending experience of personality, he 
chose a poor word in "timeless.” The time-transcending is an 
aspect of time-experience; the timeless denies all time. At all 
events, it is illegitimate to confuse personality with pure logic. In 
other moods Bowne would denounce such a procedure. The critic 
might go further and challenge the strict timelessness of logic 
itself. Timeless is a slippery word; it usually means lacking all 
properties of or relations to time; but it may be stretched to mean 
unaffected by the passage of time. If the latter be taken as better 
grounded in experience, then the "timeless” truth of "intelli¬ 
gence” or the laws of logic may mean only that here we have 
something that is true at all times. The timeless would then be 
not the achronic but the panchronic. Logic then becomes a chronic 
ailment of mind. Chronic ailments, however, are not timeless 
in any useful sense of that word. 

There is another reason for supposing that Bowne really 
betrayed himself in his over-emphasis on the timeless. The main 
point of his arguments against the ontological reality of time in 
the Metaphysics is not to deny time any place in the universe, but 
rather to show that its true home is in personality, and that any 
view of time as impersonal or independent of personality leads 
to all the Kantian antinomies and more. He can write strange 
sentences when he has both Kant and personality in mind. 
"Time,” he tells us ( Metaphysics, rev. ed., 186 ), "is not an 
ontological fact but is essentially a function of self-conscious 
intelligence.” Translated, this must mean that time has no onto¬ 
logical reality apart from personality, but that, since it is a func¬ 
tion of self-conscious intelligence, it is an essential attribute of 
the only ontological reality that there is. In fact, metaphysical 
personalism might well be said to be the only system of philos¬ 
ophy which can provide coherently for the objecti ve reality of 
time. Confusion arises when Bowne fails to take his recognition 
of time in personality seriously. In the striking ten points at the 
end of the chapter on time, Bowne can say rightly that "the tem¬ 
poral judgment becomes relative to the rrainge and contents of 

consciousness,” and on the same page (193) declare that "nei- 
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ther time nor change can be carried into intelligence as such with¬ 
out making thought impossible.” In rebuttal, it might well be 
said that unless there is time in the range of consciousness, specifi¬ 
cally, time for thought, thinking cannot go on; unless there is 
change in personality, world-process is incomprehensible. Prob¬ 
lems must be faced when they arise, or clear thinking cannot go 
on. Thinking is a process of inquiry, as Mr. Dewey says, and it 
takes time. What Bowne meant in his exaggerated statement 
doubtless was that logic remains valid throughout the whole 
process of thought, and that the process must be bound together 
by the unity of personality. But that unity is not merely changeless 
and timeless; it is a fusion of the changeless and the changing, of 
activity and permanence. In throwing out the Heraclitic flux he 
was in danger of throwing out the personalistic baby with it. 

A difficulty arises from Bowne’s view that "time depends 
on change.” ( Metaphysics, 179). It is true enough that change 
is not literally in time, if time be viewed as something indepen¬ 
dent of change, in which change occurs. On the other hand, a 
change is by its very nature a temporal event; change and time 
are inseparably involved in each other. Time cannot be derived 
from change, because where change is, there already is time. Nor 
is he clear in saying that "time and change must be referred to 
intelligence as their source” (op. cit., 193). At least, it is hardly 
enlightening to regard a timeless, changeless intelligence as the 
source of time and change; far better is it to view temporal, 
changing personality as the seat of time and change, and, of 
course, as the agent in any changes which the person in question 
initiates. 

A further difficulty in Bowne’s view of time lies in his fail¬ 
ure to emphasize sufficiently the differences between time and 
space. The Theory of Thought and Knowledge treated time first, 
and later, space. In the revised Metaphysics, space is treated first, 
then time. This betrays a certain hesitancy about their relations. 
Even S. Alexander is more careful about the relations of space 
and time than is Bowne; "time,” he says, "is the mind of space.” 
Bowne’s doctrine of time would have been more adequate had 
he pointed out that time is essential to personality; if there is no 
time, persons vanish. If there is no real duration no one endures. 
Whereas, he could have added, space is in a subordinate position; 


it is more contingent and accidental relative to personality. Every 
person has, it is true, experiences in the space form. But every 
person also has experiences which are not spatial in their form. 
What is the location in space, or the shape and size of a moral 
obligation, the love of truth, the knowledge of algebra, or the 
understanding of purpose? Much of our experience is nonspatial, 
and space considerations are irrelevant to it. But all personal 
experience occurs at some time and refers to some (or all) time. 
Time is therefore of the essence of personality, human or divine, 
as space is not. Time is a more pervasive metaphysical category 
than is space. 

When Bowne tries to define the nontemporal, he does not 
always clarify the situation. No. 8 among the "ten points” of 
Metaphysics (193-194) on time tells us that "nontemporality 
is . . . the immediate possession of the objects by the conscious 
mind. This relation cannot be construed in temporal terms, but 
must be experienced.” It would seem that any immediate pos¬ 
session of objects by the conscious mind would be an experience 
of real duration, and so would be as truly temporal as nontem¬ 
poral. Personality is the experience of time and time-transcen¬ 
dence in one act. There is no clear reason for calling this experi¬ 
ence nontemporality which is not an equally good reason for 
calling it temporality. 

Now we must approach Bowne’s thought about the eternal. 
He seems, at first glance, to belong in the rigid eternalist tradi¬ 
tion. According to that tradition, God is timeless, totally without 
duration, change or activity, being at no time and quite irrelevant 
to time. The Stranger from Elea in Plato’s Sophist saw clearly the 
impersonalistic impasse into which such eternalism leads one. He 
said (248E-249A): 

But for heaven’s sake, shall we let ourselves easily 
be persuaded that motion and life and soul and mind 
are really not present to absolute being, that it neither 
lives nor thinks, but awful and holy, devoid of mind, 
is fixed and immovable? 

The creatures of such a deity might well regard it as totaliter 
aliter. An F. H. Bradley could accept what the Stranger chal¬ 
lenged, when he said that "The Absolute is timeless, but it pos¬ 
sesses time as an isolated aspect, an aspect which in ceasing to be 
isolated, loses its special character.” 3 When the trumpet of the 


Absolute sounds, time shall be no more. Bowne’s heart was with 
the Eleatic Stranger, but his head was unfortunately inconsistent. 

In spite of his personalism, Bowne can say that “in his 
absolute, self-related existence, God is timeless.” 4 5 "The cosmic 
process is not in time, but by its incessant change it produces the 
form of time.” 0 How a process that has no duration can be a 
process at all is hard for the most sympathetic critic to grasp; 
"incessant change” that is timeless is incomprehensible. If all he 
meant was that the real duration of personality does not require 
another, additional, and impersonal time in which to go on, he 
could have said so more plainly. But in the first edition of the 
Metaphysics (1882) he could declare flatly that God has "a 
changeless knowledge and a changeless life.” (240) 

Over against these static, eternalistic utterances, which 
really sever God’s being from any intelligible relation to a chang¬ 
ing world, Bowne often says things that involve the reality of 
time in God. He says that we have "infinite time and the eternal 
God as data,” and that we need not deny "a cosmic process 
extending throughout the infinite time.” 6 "Change,” he declares 
emphatically, "can never be made phenomenal only, but is a fact 
of reality itself.” 7 This statement, fully in agreement with his 
view that being is activity, requires real duration for real activity. 
The world process, he tells us, "is a developing, changing one, 
and hence is essentially in time. Hence the divine activity therein 
is essentially temporal.” 8 In a class lecture, not long before his 
death, he remarked in 1909 that "idealists have tended to reach 
a static God. The timelessness of God is not in his rigidity, but his 
absolute self-sufficiency.” Such a statement sounds like a self- 
critical retraction of his own earlier eternalistic statements in 
favor of a self-sufficient real duration. Even in the Theism of 
1902 he defined the eternal as "the ever-enduring,” yet added 
that God is non-temporal, "that which transcends temporal limits 
and conditions.” (184) At the close of the discussion of omni¬ 
science he granted that, even on his eternalistic view of the ideal¬ 
ity of time, "nothing remains but the general mystery which 
shrouds for us the epistemology of the Infinite and the existence 

3. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (New York: Macmillan, 1906). 210. 

4. Bowne, Theism, 224. See Metaphysics (rev. ed.), 191. 

5. Philosophy of Theism (New York: Harper, 1887), 192. 

6. Theism, 223. 

7. Metaphysics (rev. ed.), 182. 

8. Philosophy of Theism, 153. 




of the finite.” 9 

We can only conclude that when Bowne speaks as an eter- 
nalist, he tends toward the abstract and impersonalistic. In Hindu 
terms, he is nearer to Shankar a than to Ramanuja, when he 
declares that "all change must be referred to the changeless, that 
is, to the non-temporal.” 10 This changeless bears some resem¬ 
blance to the "antecedent nature of God” in Whitehead; but it 
is so abstract as to become an impersonal view of the personal. 

In spite of the lack of coherence in Bowne’s view of time, 
occasioned largely by his polemic against ideas prevalent in his 
day, he made an important contribution to the problem. He car¬ 
ried further the Kantian arguments showing that time is ideal— 
that is, a personal experience—and that impersonal views of time 
lead to contradiction. There is no impersonal or extra-personal 
reality known as time. But he did not draw with consistency the 
conclusion that wherever there is personality there is time. 

Personalists, then, should hold that there is no timeless or 
nontemporal eternity. Rather, there is unbegun and unending 
real duration, eternally active, creative, and purposive. The 
changelessness of the eternal person consists in undeviating self- 
identification, and unfailing loyalty to truth, goodness, beauty, 
and holiness. Divine, like human personality is the unity of 
change and identity; changeless in loyalties, yet always changing, 
in so far as every creative act of freedom is a change from a pre¬ 
vious state. Temporal and dynamic categories triumph over eter- 
nalism and the static. Even the eternal truths are located, not in 
the changeless Platonic heaven, but rather in the activity of mind 
at all times. 12 

9. Theism, 190. 

10. Theism, 185. 

11. M. Heidegger, Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik ( 1929), 183. 

12. For a related, but somewhat different approach to the problem, the reader should consult the excel¬ 
lent treatment by A. C. Knudson in The Doctrine of God (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1930), 
278-284. 
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1. The Thesis of This Paper. —This 
paper is to be simply an expansion and 
defense of the following thesis: Since the 
aim of teaching religion is the understand¬ 
ing and application of religious truth, phi¬ 
losophy is essential to the teaching of relig¬ 
ion in college and seminary. 

Everyone will admit that history and 
psychology and sociology are essential, be¬ 
cause they give us the data, well-organized. 
These disciplines, however, answer the 
questions: What has religion been? What 
is it ? How does it function ? They do not 
try to answer the question: Are religious 
beliefs true? What is religion worth to 
man? 

Philosophy is the discipline that seeks to 
test the truth of ideas about experience as a 
whole: ideas of existence and ideas of 
value. It seeks the unity of truth; or at 
least, it seeks to find what degree of unity 
the facts and the human mind will allow. 
Philosophy denies the right to believe in 
any isolated, untested proposition, no mat¬ 
ter what it is; it is anti-isolationist through 
and through. The mind cannot exist half 
reasonable and half unreasonable any more 
than the nation can exist half slave and half 
free. Philosophers seek for a covenant 
that will ground a League of all Experi¬ 
ences. 

In other words: Philosophy is a rational 
survey of experience as a whole; or, less 
vastly stated, philosophy is the unyielding 
struggle to find as much sense as one can 
in all available experience. Hence philoso¬ 
phy is even more essential than history, 
psychology, and sociology, just as science is 
more essential than isolated facts. 

2. Alternative Views. — The sweeping 


claims just made for philosophy are not 
acknowledged by all. Far from it. In fact, 
there has almost always been an anti-philo¬ 
sophical group among Christian believers. 
Various considerations conspire to strength¬ 
en this group. 

(a) Religion, we are told, is not con¬ 
cerned with all things, but only with “the 
one thing needful.” —Those who regard 
religion as a specialized interest in salvation 
may plausibly argue that knowledge of 
epistemology and ontology is as little ger¬ 
mane to religion as is knowledge of the 
second law of thermodynamics or of the 
special theory of relativity. If argument for 
the value of philosophy in the teaching of 
religion is taken to mean that knowledge 
of technical philosophy and science is a pre¬ 
requisite to salvation, then the case is dis¬ 
missed. We are not now concerned with 
defining the essentials of Christianity or 
the minimum conditions of salvation. We 
are concerned with the teaching of religion 
(especially to college and seminary stu¬ 
dents) ; therefore we want to know what 
is needed to give religion roots and fruits 
in the minds of thinking men. If this be 
true, we see the need of philosophy. No 
belief, however important, can strike roots 
or bear fruits in an active mind unless it 
stands in vital and concrete relations to the 
whole mind. If the “one thing needful” 
theory is the last word, then the Bible is 
all wrong in declaring that “In the begin¬ 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
Your seeker for salvation finds the heavens 
and the earth dragged in from the start; 
he then either revolts and adopts the reduc¬ 
tive, clean-shaven-with-Gccam’s razor phi¬ 
losophy of humanism, and has no other 
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basis for salvation than his own will; or else 
he admits “the choir of heaven and the fur¬ 
niture of earth” into his religion, and thus 
enrolls himself as a metaphysician (one 
thoughtfully interested in reality). In 
either case, religion drives him to philoso¬ 
phy. If the one thing needful includes a 
relation to the Creator and Father God, 
then metaphysical philosophy is essential to 
religion. 

(b) Others say that religion is concerned 
solely with values, hut not with truth .— 
Many scientists hold that truth about exis¬ 
tence is the exclusive domain of science, 
but that the realm of values—especially of 
moral ideals—is unaffected by science and 
independent of it. Goodness is goodness, 
love is love, whatever becomes of the table 
of the elements. This is in harmony with the 
“one thing needful” theory, and with the 
conception that religion is concerned not 
with man the thinker, but with man the 
sinner, the infringer of values. One must 
grant that this view is plausible. Yet it 
overlooks two fundamentals : (i) Man can¬ 
not sever his values from his own existence 
or the existence of nature without a division 
of himself into two worlds. Such division 
is otherworldly, abstract, and blind to the 
obvious problems occasioned by the fact 
that values are embedded in existence and 
that existence is, to some extent, valuable. 
It can be maintained only by a rigid con¬ 
centration of will. (2) Furthermore, man 
as philosophical thinker is necessarily con¬ 
cerned with all types of experience: his 
experience as valuer, as worshipper, as sin¬ 
ner, as sufferer, is subject matter for 
thought, along with his experience as per- 
ceiver of sensations and of the nature im¬ 
plied by them. No intelligible account of 
values can be given without relating values 
to existence. Although exclusive devotion 
to values sounds practical and therefore 
pragmatic, yet no pragmatist exists who 
wants his values in a vacuum, apart from 
the existence of nature. We cannot eat 
our cake and have it too; we cannot destroy 


our interest in the real, and have the values 
left. At any rate, it is bad manners to eat 
the frosting alone; and besides it is both 
indigestible and fattening. 

(c) Still others reject our thesis because 
they hold that reason cannot attain truth; 
only revelation can do this .—They may 
argue, negatively, that the ideal of perfect 
philosophical coherence can never be at¬ 
tained and, positively (like de Santillana in 
The Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences ), that the object, rather than our 
logical coherence, is what reveals itself to 
and imposes itself on our thought. In both 
of these contentions the critic of philosophy 
is right; yet he has not thereby excluded 
philosophy. He has on the negative count 
excluded rationalistic dogmatism and on 
the positive count affirmed objective revela¬ 
tion. Yet he has overlooked a very simple 
fact; namely, that the very mind whose 
right to rational absolutism he has under¬ 
mined must itself, for some reason or no 
reason, assent to and interpret the revela¬ 
tion. Whatever aid may be rendered by 
the Holy Spirit or by supernatural grace 
in this assent and interpretation, must in 
turn be accepted or rejected, with or with¬ 
out reason, by the mind. No view of rev¬ 
elation should cause the mind to abdicate its 
very nature as a unity of consciousness. 
Hence, no revelation, as the Catholic 
Church well knows, is unrelated to man’s 
best philosophical thoughts. To believe with 
reasons is really to grant philosophy a right; 
to believe without reasons is to deny both 
the dignity of religion and the integrity 
of personality. Extreme reliance on rev¬ 
elation, accompanied by a rejection of 
philosophy, often conceals radical skepticism 
—or at least, a fear lest faith, if investi¬ 
gated, ntay be found to be false. 

(d) Some opponents of philosophy will 
agree that the arguments thus far presented 
are dialectically impeccable and plausible; 
but they will argue that the differences of 
opinion among philosophers prove that phi - 
losophy is futile. Away with it, they cry. 
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That this is an odd argument to be ad¬ 
vanced either by a religious believer or by a 
Biblical scholar is almost self-evident. They 
specialize in differences of opinion! Seri¬ 
ously, if differences among philosophers— 
naturalists, idealists, pragmatists, person- 
alists, positivists, metaphysicians — prove 
that philosophy is futile, they also prove 
that religion is futile. Religion has been 
unable on any basis to reconcile Protestant 
and Catholic, Calvinist and liberal; the lion 
has usually had to swallow the lamb in 
order for them to lie down together. Is 
philosophy, then, if not futile, at least as 
badly off as religion, and hence a blind 
guide? No, I should reply: since philoso¬ 
phy has the special task of making us fully 
aware of the human situation, it at least 
opens our eyes to our predicament and 
points out possibilities as does no other 
discipline. 

(e) Be that as it may, opponents insist, 
whatever the truth may be for the learned, 
philosophy is confusing to the ordinary 
student. The ordinary student is probably 
identical with the famed “man on the 
street,” “the charcoal burner,” or any mem¬ 
ber of ol 7rok\ol. These ladies and gentle¬ 
men are already confused and easily fur¬ 
ther confusable. Doubtless philosophy may 
confuse many of them yet more. But 
let us not forget that they are already con¬ 
fused about religion, about the value of life, 
about war and peace, about personal stand¬ 
ards of conduct. In this chaos, any honest 
philosophy, however hard, is better than 
none—and more helpful to the student. 

3. Philosophy and the Teachings of 
Jesus .—By the teachings of Jesus, I mean 
either the gospels as they stand or any fair 
sample from them. It is clear that these 
teachings show that Jesus was no technical 
philosopher. He shows no sign of knowing 
that Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle ever 
lived—much less the Sophists. There is 
betrayed in him only one flash of skepti¬ 
cism (“Why hast thou forsaken me?”), and 
that in no philosophic mood. No trace of 


epistemological theory is evidenced, what¬ 
ever his knowledge-claims might be. In¬ 
deed, with all his emphasis on experience, 
Jesus showls no interest in facts as such; 
all his judgments are value judgments, and 
he mentions facts solely to illustrate or en¬ 
force the good or evil which they embody. 
Jesus seemed to have no traffic at all with 
objective scientific or philosophical descrip¬ 
tions. 

Nevertheless, whether or not we agree 
with Professor Herman H. Horne in call¬ 
ing Jesus explicitly a philosopher, he cer¬ 
tainly was an implicit philosopher. Not 
knowing Socrates, he used the Socratic 
method of questioning. Ignorant of the 
myths of Plato, he created new and more 
searching myths in his parables. Without 
regard to Aristotle, he taught the doctrine 
of final causes, and held that the meaning 
of the whole movement of reality, both in 
man and in nature (sun and rain, evil and 
good, lilies and sparrows, rocks and temp¬ 
ests) was to be found in a metaphysical 
reality which he called the heavenly Father. 
All of the value judgments of Jesus are 
philosophical in their meaning, both because 
they are related to God as the meaning of 
the whole, and also because any value judg¬ 
ment that claims to be true must be philo¬ 
sophical. Such judgments claim a right 
to govern and judge all experience, and 
in turn they must be tested by their rele¬ 
vance to all experience; claims and tests like 
these are philosophical. 

Jesus, therefore, can be understood only 
by relating his meanings to all available 
experience. A purely historical study of 
Jesus must ascetically refrain from agree¬ 
ment or disagreement with Jesus, and from 
criticism or testing, acceptance or rejection 
of the teachings and personality of Jesus. 
Such historical investigation is a labor of 
idealistic devotion to truth which is impera¬ 
tively needed—needed as a basis for clear¬ 
headed Christian religion and philosophy. 
But historical criticism of records about 
Jesus is not religion or philosophy and is 
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no equivalent for them. And the more 
thoroughly historical studies are pursued 
the clearer it becomes that the portrait of 
Jesus and all that lies back of it concerns 
a person whose interest was never in bare 
facts but always in values and their place 
in the cosmos. Further, like a true philoso¬ 
pher, his appeal was never to violence or 
compulsion, but always to persuasion. His 
‘‘what think ye,” the Johannine “if any man 
willeth to do,” the Synoptic “by their 
fruits,” alike reveal the philosophical spirit, 
the appeal to experience and to reason. 

4. Philosophy and the Teachings of. 
Paul .—In Saint Paul we have a figure at 
once less philosophical and more philosophi¬ 
cal than Jesus. Paul was less philosophi¬ 
cal than Jesus; Jesus was never so hasty 
and so self-refuting as to couple philosophy 
with vain deceit. But Paul was more philo¬ 
sophical than Jesus. It is precisely because 
he was so keenly aware of the theological 
philosophy of the Pharisees who educated 
him, of Greek poets and Stoics, of meta¬ 
physical interpretations of ethics and of 
Christian experience, of the superiority of 
rational prophetic interpretations to any 
meaningless speech with tongues, of the need 
of testing the spirits—it is, I say, just be¬ 
cause he was aware of all these that he 
was so troubled by a type of philosophy that 
obscured basic Christian values and led to 
vain deceit. Paul’s words, instead of being 
a condemnation of philosophy, are a tribute 
to its importance and to the need of pos¬ 
sessing criteria which distinguish the true 
from the false. 

The resemblances between Paul and 
Plato have often been noticed. Paul almost 
seems to be copying Plato when he writes 
that the things that are seen are temporal 
and the things that are not seen are eter¬ 
nal. The contrasts between letter and 
spirit, between things present and things 
to come, between speaking with tongues 
(cf. Plato and Mania) and with the under¬ 
standing, are all Platonic in spirit, as are his 
classifications of the virtues, emphasis on 


love (whatever the differences of Ipws and 
dycm?), and social concern, specifically his 
organic theory of society. Plato and Paul 
were both philosophical mystics. 

But another aspect of Paul as philosopher 
has escaped attention. Everyone knows 
that Paul exhausted every figure of speech 
he could summon from Roman law and 
administration, Greek athletics, Jewish the- 
ology, physiology, psychology, and history, 
in order to convey to his readers the truths 
of Christian experience and faith. What 
this means has not been seen so clearly. 
Paul’s figures, taken literally, have led to 
bickerings, dogmatisms, and conflicts among 
Christians. Had interpreters perceived that 
Paul was a religious empiricist with an in¬ 
adequate language, dogmatists would have 
been deterred and semanticists would have 
been relieved. Paul was an empirical meta¬ 
physician, and not nearly so dogmatic a one 
as he sounds or as he is made to appear by 
Biblical realists, so-called. Paul’s metaphy¬ 
sics, and this is the main point, was based 
on experience—his experience of new life 
and new meaning for all life, in Christ. 
Unless we see him as a religious empiricist 
in this sense, we shall forever miss the heart 
of what he is driving at in his teachings. 
How far his metaphysics is justified by his 
experience, and how much of his figurative 
language he intended to be taken literally, 
are matters for further investigation. But 
there can hardly be doubt of the philosophi¬ 
cal importance of Paul or of the need of 
philosophical interpretation of his experi¬ 
ences and ideas. 

5. Philosophy and History of Theology. 
—It would be neither necessary nor desir¬ 
able to try to trace the importance of philos¬ 
ophy for the history of theology. A few 
high spots may be mentioned. Justin Mar¬ 
tyr was clear. The Logos in Heraclitus and 
Socrates was the same Logos that dwelt in 
Jesus. Clement and Origen were likewise 
friendly to philosophy. Many of the fathers 
regarded Greek philosophy as praeparatio 
evangelica, Tertullian to the contrary not- 
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withstanding. Augustine could not have 
attained his intellectual and spiritual grand¬ 
eur without his pilgrimage through the 
philosophies of his day. In Thomas a Kem- 
pis we have one who would rather feel 
compunction than know its definition; but 
in the incomparably greater Thomas 
Aquinas we find a man who felt the need of 
both experience and reason, both mysticism 
and philosophy. In fact the greatest mys¬ 
tics have for the most part insisted on the 
discipline of philosophical thought as a 
required preliminary to the mystical ecstasy. 
Modern theology has been profoundly influ¬ 
enced by the philosophies of Kant and of 
Hegel and has suffered in proportion as 
these philosophers have been ignored or 
misinterpreted. Schleiermacher was a great 
philosophical theologian. Ritschl rested 
back, more than is realized, on the meta¬ 
physics of Lotze, as distinguished from the 
metaphysics of Hegel. Wilhelm Hermann 
was a neo-Kantian, and a great admirer of 
Natorp. Tennant in England, and H. C. 
Sheldon and Knudson in America, inter¬ 
pret theology in relation to personalistic 
metaphysics. Wieman relates theology to 
the philosophies of Dew’ey and Whitehead, 
as does Hartshorne, with very different 
results. In Karl Barth we see the attempt 
to separate theology from philosophy first 
assume the guise of a modern double truth 
and then cast off that guise and modify first 
principles under the pressure of the war: 
for he has recently admitted an apprecia¬ 
tion of that British Pelagianism which is 
out of harmony with his whole previous 
doctrine. This sketch does not prove the 
truth or value of either theology or of 
philosophy; but it does prove that he who 
does not comprehend philosophy will find a 
large part of theology a closed book. Per¬ 
haps it should be: but how can one know 
this if one lacks the means of judging? 

6. Philosophy and Current Problems .— 
(a) Many contemporary movements are in¬ 
comprehensible without philosophy. There 
is no doubt that science and religion are 


two of the prominent manifestations of 
human culture, whatever else they may or 
may not be; and the name of philosophy has 
been given to attempts to understand their 
relations. A keen thinker like Hugh Miller 
thinks that philosophy cannot undertake this 
task of correlation, but that it can be per¬ 
formed by religion. In reply one can only 
comment that the part of religion which 
does what philosophy has always tried to 
do must be strangely like philosophy. In 
fact it must be philosophy, or at least a part 
of it. A rose by any other name—. 

Meanwhile the problem is on us. The 
necessary neglect of values by scientists 
and the unnecessary neglect of science by 
religionists have produced acute tension in 
our civilization. The Conference on Sci¬ 
ence, Philosophy, and Religion is a large 
scale and important attack on the problem. 
Yet the statement in Science News Letter 
by the very distinguished physiologist, Hud¬ 
son Hoagland, shows how far wfe have to 
go. He argues that the interest of scientists 
in values is proved by the fact that they 
are as ready to fight for democracy as is 
the next man. But that is just the trouble. 
Scientists too often fall in line and are will¬ 
ing to fight for any government, precisely 
because they lack a rational philosophy of 
religious values. The fact that their emo¬ 
tions are, in America, generously demo¬ 
cratic is far from showing that scientists 
have a tenable theory of value. More nearly, 
it shows the opposite. Heavy spade work 
needs to be done on the values presup¬ 
posed by science and those presupposed 
by religion and their relations. As the 
Conference just mentioned is trying to bring 
together leaders for examination of this 
problem, so many learned societies, like the 
NABI and the American Philosophical 
Association, are constantly working on it. 
Dr. Ruth Nanda Anshen is editing a series 
of volumes (beginning with Freedom ) with 
a like aim. The National Council on Relig¬ 
ion in Higher Education has labored on 
the task for years. Dr. Frederick Kettner, 
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of the Biosophical Institute, is trying to 
promote studious interest in it among 
undergraduates. Even Bertrand Russell 
has written a book on Religion and Science. 
How can all this activity and struggle be 
comprehensible without a knowledge of 
philosophy, which plays so large a part in 
it? 

Bertrand Russell has rightly pointed out 
an important change in the situation. He 
sees that religious leaders in general have 
ceased to contend against science, and that 
the conflict between science and religion 
is no longer so important as the relations 
of both science and religion to social and 
economic values. But we comment that 
this shift is not a shift from philosophy, but 
rather a shift within philosophy. The vital 
question no longer concerns the laws of 
nature, but the purpose of nature. Atten¬ 
tion must center on the goal of existence. 
For what values ought man to strive, and 
why? These questions are philosophical. 

(b) There is chaos in standards without 
philosophy . That chaos in standards pre¬ 
vails is evident in nearly every gathering 
of professors or students for the discussion 
of religion, almost as much as it is in the 
laxity of thought and morals which has 
spread so widely in the world as a result of 
the two great Wars. In order to avoid 
the chaos, it is sometimes proposed that we 
declare a moratorium on philosophy (or 
cut out the C. from the Y. M. C. A.) and 
agree on moral aims. But the moral aims 
thus agreed on, without a philosophical 
foundation, turn out to be dogmatic and 
untouchable absolutes,—absolutes for War 
or for Peace, let us say, which cannot envis¬ 
age an alternative view without emotional 
outbreak and nervous breakdown. In our 
academic classrooms, students are presented 
with physico-chemical, historical, sociolog¬ 
ical, psychological, religious and irreligious 
points of view; and if they are not taught 
to view philosophically the competing 
claims of the social or behavioristic or his¬ 
torical or religious approach to be the only 


sound method, the result of education sim¬ 
ply depends on which department makes the 
loudest noise. As Dr. William Adams 
Brown once observed, it is a pity that there 
have to be departments of philosophy; 
ideally, he suggested, they should be abol¬ 
ished, if only we could be sure that every 
subject would then be taught philosophi¬ 
cally. With that guarantee, Pd gladly sec¬ 
ond his motion. 

The critic of philosophy, however, has 
a ready reply to all this. Maybe there is 
chaos without philosophy; but there is also 
chaos with and within philosophy; so what 
gain have we? 

Before commenting on this point, which 
has already come before us in another form, 
let us intensify it. Yes, there is chaos 
today; and the chaos is a chaos of philoso¬ 
phies. Without being so one-sided as to 
argue either that chaos is wholly due to the 
philosophies (as extreme intellectualists 
might contend) or the philosophies wholly 
due to the chaos (as Marx on his off days 
seemed to think), we cannot doubt that the 
philosophies have actually added to the 
chaos. At any rate, the most potent cur¬ 
rent movements are metaphysical in their 
world view, and are potent to some extent 
because of being metaphysical. 

The Roman Catholic Church is potent 
and metaphysical. The scholastic philos¬ 
ophy in its modernized forms is the very 
backbone of the Catholic intellect. Chris¬ 
tian Science, a comparatively insignificant 
movement, is in many respects powerful; 
and it rests on a highly recondite meta¬ 
physics, which its followers have to know. 
Communism is interpreted by a peculiar 
form of evolutionary naturalism, with a 
double-aspect ontology, and a teleological 
faith, grounded in the nature of the pro¬ 
cess, that a just social order is coming; 
this dialectical materialism, or Diamat, is 
not so fully grasped by the rank and file 
as the theories of Christian Science have 
to be by the faithful; but under no circum¬ 
stances are deviations allowed from the 
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orthodox faith. Quaintly enough, this 
social-economic-cosmic metaphysics must 
not be called metaphysics, since Communist 
writers have an uneasy (and not unjusti¬ 
fied) feeling that metaphysics is idealism. 
To label Diamat as metaphysics, for them, 
is a treacherous act of a flunkey of capital¬ 
ism, who is doubtless also a lickspittle. This 
policy is not without analogy among Chris¬ 
tians who fear to call their metaphysical 
faith a metaphysics lest they be exposed to 
the gnawing tooth of dialectical reason. 

While we do not readily think of Nazi- 
ism as a rational or philosophical move¬ 
ment, yet the Nationalsozialistische Weltan¬ 
schauung is a metaphysic. On the one hand, 
Mr. Hitler regards himself as “an instru¬ 
ment of the creator of the universe.” On 
the other, blood and soil are viewed as the 
ultimate metaphysical realties which war¬ 
rant racial loyalty and elevate it to supreme 
significance. Kurt Reinl, in his Blut und 
Boden, wrote a remarkable little system of 
metaphysics for Austrian peasants, in which 
the mythic tree Yggdrasill was taken at 
once as symbolic of the organic unity of 
the universe and of the organic unity of 
the race. In this pantheistic naturalism, 
the peasantry were the roots of the tree, 
giving it life by digging in the soil; yet it is 
the tree, not any part of it, that really 
counts. The individual is but the leaf that 
turns brown, and falls, and in its death 
fertilizes the soil. The leaves are nothing 
unless they die. The tree lives, the leaves 
perish. Thus the Ich-Zeit of individualism 
has passed by; the Wir-Zeit of a co-opera¬ 
tive, disciplined National Socialism has 
come, with its Parade Attack in which the 
advance, in close formation, treads on the 
bodies of fallen comrades. 

Yes, the chaos of today is a chaos of 
philosophies. Admitted. But we must not 
forget that where there is a clear and funda¬ 
mental philosophy dominating a group, 
there we find integration, power, and pur¬ 
pose. If the religious educator is to cope 
with this situation, he must know the philos¬ 


ophies involved and meet them on their own 
ground. They cannot be exterminated by 
concentration camps or the battlefield, still 
less, by ignorance. The real battlefield is 
that of the mind, the spirit. If religion 
fails there, if it draws back from the meta¬ 
physical task, its retreat on that front might 
be the harbinger of a complete debacle. God 
requires fellow-laborers in the field of the 
mind as well as in the field of action and of 
faith. 

Yes, we repeat, there is chaos in stand¬ 
ards even with philosophy, but the chaos 
without philosophy is unspeakably worse 
than the chaos with it. Yes, but—begging 
Dean Sperry’s pardon. The “but” may be 
summarized under four points, (i) In the 
chaos that exists with philosophy, we are 
at least aware of our condition. There is 
hope if we are conscious of where we stand 
or how far we have fallen. (2) In the 
philosophical chaos, we are aware of alter¬ 
natives. It is doubtless weakening to dwell 
forever on alternatives to one’s position; 
but it is positively deadening not to be 
aware of them. Better live and be weak 
than die a death of impotence. (3) In the 
philosophical chaos, we have a method. The 
appeal to total experience and to reason is 
a tie that binds all philosophers together. 
At philosophical gatherings, one often 
hears the comment that philosophers, how¬ 
ever divergent, are closer together in spirit 
than philosophers and unphilosophical spe¬ 
cialists in any field can ever be. Philosoph¬ 
ical method—the view that “the true is 
the whole,” as Hegel put it—is a spiritual 
bond in the midst of chaos. 

(4) A fourth point needs special inter¬ 
pretation. In one sense, reason is com¬ 
mitted to chaos, for reason is the process 
of endless inquiry. Its investigations can 
never reach an end until all actual and pos¬ 
sible experience of all persons, present, past 
and future, is known, and coherently inter¬ 
preted. Coherent interpretation requires 
not merely a consistent theory, but the most 
systematically and completely consistent 
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theory. Even if all possible experience were 
available and known to be available, who 
could be sure when he had exhausted all 
possible hypotheses and had chosen from 
among them the one impeccably best? It 
is clear that the task of reason can never 
be complete: that it is an ample assignment 
for an eternal God and a society of immor¬ 
tal spirits. From the point of view of any 
earthly thought, reason is relative. 

Karl Groos, therefore, has suggested the 
term theoretical relativism, and has set over 
against it practical absolutism. For, after 
all, reason is not truly reason, nor loyal to 
her mission, if she dwells only on the infi¬ 
nite task ahead of every mind. The demand 
of reason is to consider the whole; and the 
fact of practical decision and practical action 
is as much a part of the whole as is endless 
inquiry. Reasoning is the act of a person; 
and every act is in a sense absolute. In 
particular, our minds are so constructed 
that we cannot help believing some things, 
even if absolute proof be forever lacking. 
That we now exist, that we can communi¬ 
cate, that we are all conscious—these are 
practical absolutes. Indeed, the category of 
practical absolute covers every belief which 
we trust sufficiently to use as a basis for 
action. 

Thus, for the thoughtful mind, the prob¬ 
lem of life is the dialectical tension of theo¬ 
retical relativism and practical absolutism, 
of openmindedness and loyalty, in which 
each is tested by the other and by its con¬ 
tribution to the whole, and in which neither 
is self-sufficient. Life is neither endless 
groping nor absolute assertion; yet it is 
both. In this paradox lies the unending 
fruitfulness of philosophy in its interplay 
with science and religion and everyday 
experience. 

7. Liberal Christianity is Harder to 
Teach Than a New Religion. You will 
recognize that I have been defending liber¬ 
alism. We may as well admit that liberalism 
(along with conservatism, Calvinism, Barth- 


ianism, Communism, and Naziism) has 
failed to convince and redeem the world 
has failed to convince and redeem the world 
to date. There is no easy road to redemp¬ 
tion, and liberalism—the way of philosophi¬ 
cal reason—is one of the hardest. Quasi¬ 
liberals have confused the issue by identify¬ 
ing liberalism with the spineless dogma that 
everything is all right. It is all right to do 
as you please and think as you please; 
to violate or to conform to every con¬ 
vention, so long as you do not consult 
anyone else about your decisions. This 
travesty of liberalism has come to cause 
many to regard a liberal as an unprin¬ 
cipled chameleon. He is no liberal, no 
free man, who, being freed from bond¬ 
age to tradition, at once enslaves himself 
to the worse bondage of chance desires or 
contemporary conventions. 

All this has nothing to do with true lib¬ 
eralism, except as its deadly enemy. The 
liberal is the man who thinks responsibly; 
who believes, with Socrates, that the unex¬ 
amined life is not worth living; with Jesus, 
that men are known by their fruits. The 
liberal is the lover of wisdom who seeks 
to see his life as a whole in the light of the 
highest truth he can find. The Christian 
liberal is one who seeks to live his life in the 
light of the portrait of Jesus in the gospels, 
and with receptive openness to the Holy 
Spirit. The figure of Jesus reminds him 
of his sinfulness and inadequacy, while 
at the same time calling forth all his pow¬ 
ers of loyalty, devotion, and faith. The 
Christian liberal believes that one phase 
of his Christian growth is the construc¬ 
tion and application of the best philoso¬ 
phy he can conceive in the service of the 
best cause he can find—the cause of Christ. 

Liberal Christian philosophy is a persua¬ 
sive means of unifying the thought and 
action of confused students taught by con¬ 
fused faculties in a confused world. If we see 
the star of truth shining above the storm, our 
faith may become at once saner and calmer, 
while losing none of its urgency. 


